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xir. 

THE CONSPIEAOY OP THE PAZZI 

■ ■ ■ 

THE AllGmtENT. 

Thl well-known* family o6"tlio ll^edici for many 

years over the (le&tinie(» of Florence. Tlier fameUs Lorcjizo 
de’ Moilici, cominonly calle'd The Mlagni^cent, who \^ati 
bom in 1448, biicceeded his father Hioto in 1469. JHh 
brother Julian, who was five years younger tlian himself, 
was afterwards assodated wdth him in the government of 
the Eepublic, and they v/ere ruling it together at the date 
of the tragwly (1478) to the satisfaction, as history tells 
us, of the majority of its inhabitants, but to the Ul-oon- 
ooalod dislike of some who feared, justly or otherwise, toi 
the independeuco of their country. Conspicuous amongst 
those last was the distinguished family of the Pazzi, one 
of whom, Raymond, had married Bianca, the sister ol 
Lorenzo and Julian; whilst the head of the family was 
Raymond’s father, Gnglielmo. These are the two Pazzi 
who wore conoeined in the conspiracy (though the actual 
conspirators, according to history, were Giacopo, the 'te»d 
head of the family, and two nephews Francesco and Gng¬ 

lielmo, who—and not Raymond—was Bianca’s husband). 
The remaining personage in the play, besides the members 
of the two families of Medici and Pazzi, is Salviati, Arch- 
bvhop of Pisa, who, notwithstanding his holy functions, 
is shown by the history of the time to have beeir one of 
the chief actors in tlio conspiracy. 

The tfrst Act opens wim tho lamentatiouH addressed 
by Raymond to his father Gu^liolmo at tho tyranny of tho 
Medici, and Jus regiets at having allied himself wim thorn 
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by marriago. His father urges on him prudence and 
patience, but implies that he will be ready hereafter, if 
necessary, to co-operate with him in procuring redress.^ 
When Inanca presently sees her husband, she suspects 
from his manner that som*^ calamity is impending, and 
tries to reconcile him to her brothers, but announces that 
in the event of hostility between them she will side with 
him rather than with them. 

Lorenzo and Julian next confer together. The fonner 
urges the necessity of stern action in order to root out the 
se^s of disaffection. Julian, who is of a gentler nature, 
is in favor of a milder coiiirse. They agree in thinking 
that Kaymond is their most dangerous enemy. The two 
Pazzi then obtain an inteiTiew with them. The father 
begs them not to take the hostile step ascribed to them of 
deposing Bayinoud from the post of Gonfalonierc. Kay¬ 
mond however uses haughty language to them, denounces 
them as tyrants, and proudly departs. Lorenzo advises 
Guglielmo to induce his son to change his course of action, 
which can only end in his min. Bianca joins her brothers, 
but cannot bring about a reconciliation between them and 
Kaymond. 

At tho third Act Salviati appearis, and informs Kaymond 
of tho approach of the forces sent by King Ferdinand and 
blessed by Pope Sixtus IV., intended to assist in the over¬ 
throw of tho Medici. Raymond tells him that he has not 
yet initiated his aged father in tlio conspiracy, owing to 
liis vacillating character. Guglielmo enters, and, overcome 
by the arguments of Salviati and Kaymond, at length 
agrees to join th® enterprise. 

The Medici have now learnt of the arrival of Salviati at 
Florence, and Julian sends for Gugjiielmo, hoping to extract 
from him infoimation as to what is going on, and in the end 
rhe latter promises to induce his son to go into voluntary 
exUe. Tiorenzo enters, and desires his brother to accompany 
liim at once against tho hostile invaders. Kaymond ai>^d 
Salviati now tell Guglielmo the details of tho plot and the 
arrangements made lor slaying both Lorenzo and Julian 
in tho church, whore they are to go to ask for a blessing 
tm their anas. , Kaymond announces his intention of 
striking the first blow at Julian, whom he expects to find 
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wearing, from his timid nature, a coat of jnail; whilst 
Salviati exults in the thought of killing Lorenzo with a 
dagger blessed for the purpose hy the Pope.' 

A touching scene tJtkcs place'ai the beginning Of Act V. 
between Bianca and Kaymond-^ ..From the disturlx3d night 
ho has passed, she is certain that a catastnjphe is at hand. 
He discloses nothing to her, but departs to fulfil his part 
in the conspiracy, leaving her with his father, who tolls her 
wdiat is passing and the danger in which, on the one hand, 
he and her husband are placed, and on the other Lorenzo 
and Julian. Just then the bell tolls, which he knows to 
be the signal for him to join^the conspirators. Ho departs, 
and Eaymond, enters^ dangerously wounded. He tells her 
that he has slain Julian, and in his blind fury indicted a 
dreadful blow on himself also. Ijorenzo appears in the 
last scene with his soldiers, and Guglielmo is brought iif, 
chained. Lorenzo announces that Salviati aud the other 
conspirators have been all killed and the plot defeated, 
whilst Guglielmo is only to live long enough to see the 
previous death of his son. Raymond stabs himself with a 
dagger Avhich ho had concealed, and throws it to his father, 
inviting him to follow his example ; but Lorenzo snatches 
it from his hand, and orders him off to ignotuinious 
execution. Bianca clings to the neck of her dead husband, 
though ho has slain her brother, and the curtain falls. 


The published dedication of this play to Gori Gandcllini 
(see post) differs altogether from its oviginal dedication 
to him during his lifetime. In the latter, the poot states 
that he dedicates to him this liberty-breathing tragedy ” 
because he is tho only (§ie of his contemporaries fitted both 
to appreciate it and to be one of its personages, and that, 
if he were willing, he would have yielded to him the part 
^jf Raymond, although he was a Tuscan of tho eighteenth 
century. 

Cesarotti, in a long letter to Alfieri dated Sept. 1785, 
tells htm that, although this play is remarkable for the 
force of its characters, and worthy of Tacitus and Machia- 
vejli for its politics, it sins in its subject, and that the 
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characters o;f the Pazzi are unduly and unhistorioally 
raised above those of the Medici. Bianca ho looks on as 
an unnecessary and therefore cold personage, who produces 
no influence on the plot of the play. 

Alfleri himself, whilst admitting various defects in it, 
was proud of it, ftnd says that *^on no account in the 
world would he not have written it.” He admPs that the 
third and fifth Acts are the only indispensable ones, and 
that the first and second Acts contain nothing but small 
talk {ckiacchiera^ He thinks that the characters of Bay* 
mond and Xiorenzo are the best. Sismondi says that the 
catastrophe Is ste^hg,'and piluses the character of Bianca. 
Schldgel does not like the play. 



DEDICA.TION 

to TUB FRIEND OF Mt 

FRANCESCO G01?I Qm^WbWli 

Ofn/EN OF SIENNA, DEAD. 


Beloved and adored shade of tho best, of the only true 
and warm friend that I over had, or ever shall have; I 
dedicate to thee this tragedy, far less mine than thine; 
since it contains nothing hut tho quintessence (perhaps 
weakly, hut tnily expressed) of thy strong and sublime 
sentiments. Destined to thee while alivo, I dared not, 
notwithstanding, dedicate it to thoe, Ijecause tho receiving 
it might he imputed to thee as a crime. 

To thy happy shade, which, leaving me in tears, smiles 
at all frivolous worldly animosities, 1 now then dedicate 
it securely. 

ViTTOuio Alfieri. 

Paris, December 20,1787. 
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DRAMATIS TEBSONiE. 


Lor|':nzo. 

JULIAX. 

Biaxca. 

Gl'guklmo. 


Raymosi>. 

f*ALVlATI, 

Soldiers. 


Scene. —The State Palace tn Florence. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. 

GUGHELMO, RAYMOND. 

Pay. To Buffer, always (suffer ? 0 my father, 

Ib this the only counsel thou canst give me ? 

Art thou become so thoroughly a slave, 

That thou no longer feel’st the heavj^ wrongs, 

The insults of the Medici’s harsh yoke ? 

Chit. 0 son, 1 feel all keenly; and far more 
The common danger than my private wrongs. 

But yet, what should I do ? To such a pitch 
Florence by party-spirit h reduced, 

That the most inoffensive word may lie 
Fatal to us, propitious to our tyrants. 

0 sickly state! it is too evident, 

That thou canst now oliange only^for the worse. 

* Bay. Ah! tell me, where is noYr the state ? Or how, 
If one there be, it can be worse?' Can we 
Be said to live? Live those, who, full of fear, 

And abject, and suspicious, drag along 
Their infamous and pining days ? To us 
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Wb»t harm can now aiiso ? That in the place 
Of shaniefal, anfl inefficacious tears, 

'Blood should perchance be shed ? And what ? Dost thou 
Call shedding blood the greatest injury ? 

€hOU, who, a thewpand times, with noble joy, 

To me, a child, the ancient timH ^ocalledst, 

And oxocratodst these degeii’rat© days; 

Thou now. like ev’ry vulgar citizen, j 
Submittest to the yoke thy passive neck 
Gil. There was a time, I seek not to deny it, 

When, all impatient at our many wrongs. 

And full of angoi, and clastic spirits, 

I v ould have sacrificed, without a thought, 

My wealth, my honors, and my life, to crush 
The usurpation of now tyrants,*raised 
On our misfortunes. to tne fire of youth 
All things seem easy; so they seem’d to me. 

But, finding to mv great designs few friends. 

And those few friends of wav’jring constancy ; 

Beholding ev’ry year that tj^anny 
Its roots struck over deeper in this soil; 

Ai<d being, too, a father; all induced me, 

To safer, but loss eloyatod schemes. 

To turn my thoughts. The +^T:ant8 wbuld have found 
In me a weak, and ineffectual foe: 

Hence sought I their alliance. I bost<jw’d 
On thee their sister’^ hand. Since we no more 

f lourish’d beneath the shade of lilieity; 

hoRce would see thee, and tliy future sons, 

Placed in the covejt of the plumes, at least, 

Of tyranny’s audacious, spreading wings. 

Bay. Protediiop Ijijfamous, and insecure. 

Bianca, though the sister of the tyrants, 

Is thence not inagaportablo to mo; 

Her, and the sonti whom she to mcf has given, 

Though nephews of the tyrants, ^old I 
Mj hlamoiess wife ^.blatnevnot'lpp hetThrethers; 

Tnyself I blame aloiie, fof havmg mix’d ’ 

Their blood with Ours, O father. In this act 
I would not thwart thy pnri> 08 e: but, lost 
Thou pee’st the fruits of suen sernllh^: 
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By this alliance thou didst hope to reap 

Both i)ow'p And honor; and we thence have reap’d 

Contempt, uiTHparagemont, and infamy. 

The citizens ahlior us, and with reason; 

Wo arc the tyrants* kinstE^; thence hav# they 
Exchanged their halared of ^ for contempt?) 

And wo, who were pot citia^ftis, deserve it. 

Gu. Thou hadst found mo, in other climes, 0 son, 

A spur to deeds illustrious, not a check. 

Vi’^hat it has cost my not ignoble heart 
To smother indignation, and to feign 
An insincore attachinent, thou thyself 
Oanst best conceive. E’en from thy infancy 
I have, ’tis true, discover’d in thy heart 
The seeds of an impatiotit; liberty : 

At tipies, I must confess, I saw with joy 
This of thy soul; but far more oft 
I luv»tardly regretted, whon in tliee 
I contemplated aftoiwards a swl 
Too free and lofty. Thence it^«©m’d to mo 
That the consummate sweetness of Bianca 
Was not ill qualified to mitigate 
Thy perilous impetuosity; 

At length thou wert a father; and still so, 

As I am to my son*ow . . . Ah I that I 
Had never been so 1 Then at once with her, 

And for her, had my country seen mo die.^ 

JRajf. And yet thou madost me a father, wheirf 
To be a father, is to be a slave ? 

Chi. But then At least our servitude was doubtful... 
Bay. Our infaii^ indeed was less confirm’d t,. . 

Gn. ’Tis true I hoped, since to our bAmmon wrongs 
All remedies wejpe fVr^less and too late. 

That thou mighVst pass thy days in 

Blest in a fathoi^s and a husband’s femin^... 

Bay. But, eW^fctmgh I Were sprung j&om othernlood, 
(Tan any man livd^in. jwcuiAty* " ^ 

In suoh a place, aa husband and as fAlher? 

I was nftit, no, assuredly to these ^ > 

Vain trapping of Vain magistracy, borm 
Which m^e him semp^thp Brst, who is fho last. 
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For this, perchance, the tyrants have to-day 
Assay’d to take them from me: trappings thelSe, 

So much the more disgraceful, as they are 
The cloak of simulated liberty. 

’Twas infamous:to clothe me with them; now 
’Twill be as infamous to rob me of them: 

0 cursM destiny! 

Ou, Eeport of this 

Is spread: it even reach’d my ears; but I 
Cannot believe it, no ... 

Bay. Why not believe it ? 

Have not they shown us more offensive insults ? 
Possessions seized, dost thou no more remember. 

And statutes changed, alone to aim at us ? 

Since wo ignobly made ourselves their kinsmen, 

We’ve always b^n more exquisitely injured. 

Chi. Hear mo, 0 son: and to my hoary age, 

My long experience, trust. The just disdain. 

Which in the deep recesses of my heart 
I also cherish, with rash impotence 
Exhaust not thou: we yet awhile may bear: 

I ne’er can think that they would take from thee 
A dignity conferr’d, whate’ej* it l)e.— 

But yet, should they all bounds of silff’rance pass, 

Be silent thou: full oft revengeful words 
Defeat revengeful deeds. A lofty vengeance 
Is the sure daughter of a lofty silence. 

The courteous carriage of the tyrants tow’rds us 
Gives thee a lesson in the art of hating. 

Meanwhile, 0 so)^, 1 would alone exhort. 

And teach thee, to endure... Nor afterwards, 

Shall I disdain, if one day it be needfub 
To learn from thee how to direct the IdoWj^ 

SCEXtTB XL 

^ . 

^Raymond. 

Bay. ... I dare not trust in h^m ... Let Salviati 
First to these shores return.-^My father now 
Discovers nothing of my purjloses: 

He knows not that to-day it plmses me 
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More to exasperate than soothe these tyrants.— 

Ah father! vronldst thou fain now he to me 
A teacher of endurance? Art thou ho, 

Than whom thy country formerly had not 
A more intrepid champion ? How propense, 

Chilly old-age, art thou to servitude!— 

Ah! if nought else by length of years is learned, 

But how to tremble, to obey, to suffer, 

In silence to endure; rather than h-ani 
Such abject arts, Ill choose a bitter death. 

Scene III. 

BIANCA, KAYMONI). 

Bi. Consort, at last I find thee. Ah, with whom 
Wouldst thou fain be, if still from me thou flicst ? 

Bay. Here, with my father, I at length conversed 
A short time since: but 1 have not thence gain’d 
Alleviation to my wrongs. 

Bi. Ho is. 

Though good in all things else, the best of fathers: 
He feai^ not for himself; but all his fears 
Are for his children roused. The good old man 
Smothers, for us, the anger in his breast: 

Believe not, no, that valor is exhausted. 

Or intrepidity in him subdued: 

Ah! suffer then that I repeat it to thee; 

Ho is the best of fathers. 

Bay. 01 perchance, 

Thou wouldst acquaint me that I am no^j^like him? 
Thou know’st, if nothing else avail’d, thy prayers 
Wore ever potent tb restrain my wrath; 

Thy prayers alone, Btfknca, thy chaste lov^. 

And thy maternal idars. I have ej^t^epi’d thee 
Companion sweet, not sister. of^|«£ fcefe ... 

? ut, does it seem to thee, to-da^,lmai still 
ought to hold my peace? to-day, decreed 
To see the forfeiture without jitlit cause 
Of thisnny rank among when 

We’re doom’d as fugitives this dwelling, 

Asylum sacred once to pulfiocfreedom ? 
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Bi, Mighty they are; what boots it then with words 
To an^er those who answer not, but act ? 

Thy silence, better far than menaces, 

Might now appease them. 

J^y. And would I appease them ?... 

—But, to appease them nothing now avails • • • ^ 

Bi. Nothing ? Is not my blood the sam ^ as theirs ?... 
Bay. I know it; and I grieve for it; be silent ; 

Eecall it not to mind. 

Bi. And what ? For this, 

Art thou, or hast thou be^n, less dear to me ? 

Am not I ready, if to bear their sway 
Is irksome to thee, wheresoe’er thou wilt 
To follow thee ? or, if thy haughty soul 
Scorns hot to have in me a means of peace, 

Am I less ready for thyself to speak. 

To weep, to pray, and even, if I ought. 

By dint of force to make my brothers yield ? 

Bay. To pray for mo? and whom to x^ray to? tyrants?— 
Canst thou intend it, madam? and canst thou 
Expect that I permit it ? 

Bi. Riches, power. 

Arms, xw-rtisans, hast thou, whence openly 
Thou canst make head against them t. . . 

Bay. In my breast 

A hate I cherish, equal to their hate; 

Courage superior far. 

Bi. Alas I what say’st thou ? 

Wouldst thou perchance attempt ? ... Ah I thou mayst 


Father, jand consort, children, honor, life ^ , 

And what canst thou acquire ? Within thy heart 
The flatt’ring expectation cherish:^#; 

No genuine wish in this vile peopio li ves 
For pristine perfect liberty: from me 
Trust this assertion. ^Trust to me; ^ bom, 

And in the laxj of nascent tyranny'^^' 

Brought up, all its dopendencios well know. 

Tools thou wilt find by thous^hds and by thousands, 
In their discourse ferociousf^ deeds 
Contemptible, in time of danger nothing; 
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Or skilful only in betraying thee. 

I am not so unnatural and cmel. 

As to ablior my brothers ; yet far less 
Have they been loved by mo, since I have seen 
Their arrogance tow’rds thee; that an'ogance 
Galls my afflicted spirit. If I am 
Oompell’d by thee to make the fatal choice 
’Twixt thee and them; by thee I am a mother, 

Thy wife am I, thou art oppress’d ; I cannot, 

Nor ought to hesitate. ]3ut thou, awhile, 

Do thou resolve on naught: the entej-priso 
To make thee, if not haj)py, safe at least, 

Leave thou to mo; let me at least attempt it. 

Or do I not perchanco yet fully know ^ 

How I, the consort of a citizen, 

Ought to address a tyrant ? Yet perchance 
Do T not know how far I may unite 
To not invalid reasons, lofty prayers ? 

I am a mother, sister, wife; in whom, 

If not in me, canst thou confide ? 

Half. 0 Heav’ns! 

Madam, thy w'ords ^.fflict mo. Peace would 1 
Also obtain ; but, not. with infamy. 

What to thy brothers couldst thou say for mo ? 

That I deserve not insults ? Well they know it; 

Hence they insult mo: That T brook not wrongs? 

Why make that known which only from my lips 
They ought to know ? 

JSi. Ah!... if to them thou 6jf)€ake6t,. 

Alas!,. . • - 

Bay. W^hattTeay’st thou ? True it is, that I 
Can never change my joul; but, if I will, 

1 can be silent. ThoU^ beloved Bianca, 

Thou, and my sons, are always in my thoughts: 
Impetuous, intolerant, audacious 
if 1 was born, yet not <)n this account 
Do I let slip a word by accident: 

Composp thyself; 1 also wish for peace. 

Bi. "tet from thy countenance do I infer 
Thy heart is shaken by ar fri^tful storm . . . 

In ihee 1 no forerunners ^ pf peace. 
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Bay. I am not joyfal; but in me suspect not 
Cruel designs. 

Bi. I fear; yet know not why . . . 

Bay. Because thou iov’st me. 

Bi. Ileav’ns! and with what 

love! .. . 

Ah! if the path that leads to genuine glory 
Were open’d to thoo now I . . . But we are doom’d 
To drag out life in a corrupted age : 

Submission is our glory ; and self-love 
Our only virtue. What wouldst tlioii effect? 

One man could not regenerate a people; 

And coadjutors hero thou wilt not find. 

Bay. Hence I pine inwaixily, and hence . , . am silent. 
Bi. Come then; and let us elsewhere turn our steps; 
My brothers sometimes place their judgment-seat 
In these apartments . .. 

Bay. This is the retreat, 

I know, in which to lying praise their ears 
They open, and their bosoms close to pity. 

Bi, Come then with me; and mingle with the poison 
That subtly creeps through ev’ry throlobing vein, 

Some soothing balsam. Thou hast not to-day 
Embraced our children yet. Ah come, I pray thee: 

And with their innocent and silent kisses 
Lot them, far l)etter than I can with words, 
llemind thee that thou art a father still. 

Bay. Ah, could I, as to-day 1 recollect 
The name of father, that of man forget!— 

But, let ns now depart.—Thou shalt have proof 

Whether my children are beloved by 

Ah, thou know’st not (and mayst thou never know!) 

To what extremities his children drive 
A real father; how he may be goaded 
To their destruction by excessive love. 
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ACT 11. 

Scene I. 

JULIAN, LOUENZO. 

Lo, Brother, what hoots it ? Thou hast hitherto 
Trusted to me: does it now seem to thee 
That, by my means, our pow’r has been diminish'd 
Thou talkest of restraining men: are these 
Restrain’d ? If such had met with tolerance. 

Say: had wo risen to our present greatness ? 

Ju. ’Tis true, Lorenzo, a benignant star 
Shines on us hitherto. We owe in part 
To fortune our advancement; but still more 
To our forefathers’ lofty counsels owe it. 

CoRTno possess’d tht; state, but ho possess’d it 
Under the semblance of a private man. 

Nor are the fetters yet so firmly fix’d, 

That with the outside form of royalty 
We may securely grasp them. Let us leave 
To fools, who form the multitude, the vain 
Appearances of their lost liberty. 

In its commencement, arbitrary power. 

The less it is display’d, is more confirm’d. 

Lo, We, Julian, have not yet the apex reach’d: 
It is the time to dare, and not to weigh. 

Cosmo already centred in himself 
His universal country, and by all. 

As with one voice, was welcomed as a fattier. 

Little or nothing tpi, the complex fabric 
Our sire, Piero, added: adverse fate 
Quickly cut short the few and feeble days 
That he survived his sire: he added little; 

But meanwhile he to Cosmo next succeeding, 

We to Piero, something is obtain’d 
In making thus the citizens respect 
Hereditary right. Our foes thenceforward 
Have 'Seen each day dispersed, enfeebled, slain; 
Our friends are for^ or train'd to yield obedience 
NaW) when all things invite us to complete 
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Cosmo’s magnanimous designs, shall we 
Be self-defeated by our cowardice ? 

Ju, Wisely we ought to bring it to an end ; 

But in a manner mod’rate and humane. 

Where gentle measures may eifect our ends, 

With cautious speed, inflexible, yet mild; 

And, when ’tis needful, sparingly severe. 

Brother, believe mo ; to eradicate 
Those seeds of liberty, by nature placed 
In ev’ry human breast, no little art, 

And management, besides a length of time, 

Are requisite : these seeds may bo suppress’d, 

By spilling human blood, but not extinguish’d; 

And oftentimes from blood they shoot again 
With greater energy . .. 

Lo. And do I wish 

To shed the blood of these ? The axe in Rome 
Was Sylla’s instrument; but e’en the rod 
Is too imposing hero: my words alone 
Suffice to make them tremhle. 

Ju. Blind reliance! 

Knowest thou not, that none are to be fear’d 
Like men enslaved ? Sylla dismiss’d his guards, 

Yet hence was he not slain; but girt with arms, 

With satellites, and mercenary spies, 

Nero, Domitian, and Caligula, 

And many others that have ruled o’er slaves, 

By their own minions hutchor’d, fell ignobly.— 

Why irritate those who obey already ? 

Obtain thy end bjr other means. ’Tis true, 

The people here were never wholly fro<^; 

But notwithstanding never slaves to one.— 

Thou shouldst benumb their luiiids; and utterly 
Enervate their affections; each liigh thought 
Subtly eradicate; abolish virtue, 

(If it exists), or turn it to a jest ; 

install among thy creatures the most pliant; 

Degrafle the falsely proud, hy giving honors; 
lleclaim in lofty and imposing tones 
Of clemency, of country, glory, laws, 

And citizens; and, more than aught besides, 
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Affect equality with thy inferiors.— 

Behold the mighty means, by which in each 
Are changed, by little and by little, first 
The feelings, then the customs, thence the laws; 
'^Phen the deportment (jf the rulor; last, 

That which alone remains to change, his name. 

Lo. Our ancestors with happy auspices 
Alriiady have adopted all these iiuiasuros: 

The foolish quarrels of the citi^^ens, 

If now a link is Avunting to the chain, 

♦Should fabricate that link. One, onlv one. 

Openly dares, in short, to bravo our power ; 

And ought he to ho fear’d ? 

iTit. Ferocious son 

Of disaffected father, llaynioiid gives 
Just gi’ouiid for apprehension . . . 

Lo. Both should he 

^ (Anti to this project 1 address myself ) 
i Iilast( d hy scorn ; e’en a revenge like that 
. Would be indeed delightful. . . 

«7m. And not safe. 

- Lo. Great as the project is, my mind is fix’d.* 

■ I from his rank will hurl that haughty youth; 

' And suffer him to scatter at his will 
Seditions words in vain : thus all shall see 
' How thoroughlj^ 1 scorn liis menaces. 

' Ju. A f(X! offended, and not slain? At this, 

I What 1 osoin, e’en though mail’d with triple steel, 

; Would tremble not? Shonldst thou make him a foe 
! Whom thou couldst extirpate? Why givohim thus, 
! Thyself, incautiously, so many pretexts 
f To agitato the state? Whj” make him thus 
The head, and leader of the malcontents ? 

; And they are num'rous; many, many more 
j Than thou suspcctest. Open force they have not 
! I trust that it is so : btit who will guard 
[ Utir back from treason ? Will suspicion, say, 

‘ Suffice for tlxis ? It may suffice to spoil 
Our quiet, not to give security. 

Lo. Audacity will be our best defence: 

Audacity, which is to daring breasts 
VOL. u. 
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At onco a sword, and intellect, and shield. 

By silence, I’ll invito to now offences 
The daring youthful rebel. Injured then, 

Not slain by those who might have slain him, he 
Will be the scorn of those whom now he loads. 


SCKNK II. 

LOKENZO, JULIAN, GUOLIELMO, IlAYMONO. 

Gu. Follow mo now, 0 son; and, I beseech thee. 
Sillier me here to speak alono.—0 yc, 

(For 1 know not by what epithet 
I should accost you) in a suppliant posture, 

Behold mo hero your once implaijable, 

And bitter enemy. I know that better, 

Better adapted to my age infirm, 

Would free expressions bo, and freer deeds; 

Nor with my nature, though I use thorn, do 
These sorvilo ones accord. But I am not 
The only one remaining of my house; 

Whence to.your fortune, and to tyrannous 
And base neccissity, 1 long have yielded 
Myself.miy life, my substance, and hiy honor. 

My children, all did I confide to you ; 

N(^r was I more reluctant to obey. 

Than others were. Thence can 1 scarce believe 
I’hat which is now reported; that yo mean 
With wrongs unmerited to injure Itayinond, 

And me in him.* But, if indeed ’tis true, 

May I demand of you the cause of this ? 

tfu. Why from thy son dost thou not first demand 
The cause of his deportment, of his language?. . . 

Half. I’ll not refuse to give account to him: 

Nor can I over meet with those, to whom 
I wwild more freely, than to you, confess 
My purposes . . . 

Lo. Thy purposes I know.— 

But, I would teach thee, that, if thou wouldst cops 
W^ith those in pow’r, there’s need of enterprise 
Proportion’d to thy envy; and, not less, 
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Strength to that lofty enterprise proportion’d. 

Say; fares it so with thee ? 

€hi. I hitherto 

Am chief of all our race ; nor is there one 
Who dares to move, if I precede him not. 

I speak of deeds. What? do ye in addition' 

Pretend to sit in judgment on our tliouglits ? 

Are inelfeetual words high treason here ? 

Are we so far advanced?—If rights like these 
Ar<i in you, I would ask you : What are ye. 

That men may learn more abjectly to fear ? 

Bay. What are they? Dost thou ask it? Do not 
they 

'I’remendously, though tacitly, express it 
Upon their cruel and imj^erious faces ?— 

Yes, thcjy are all; and nothing we. 

Ju. Wo arc 

The fearless guardian.s of the sacred laws; 

Wo are exterminating flames from Heaven 
To culprits like thyself; but, to the good, 

Ilcjart-cheoring benefactors. 

Lo. In one word, 

Stich are we, as to hol^ thee in contempt. 

Our will to thee assign’d th*e gonfalon; 

Another will of ours, more just, recalls it. 

With honor undeseiwed invested by us. 

Thou askost by what right we gave it thee ? 

Bay. Who knows it not? It was your terror gave it; 
Your terror takes it from me: to yourselviss 
Terror is law suprorae and deity. • * 

What attribute of kings do ye ix)B 80 ss not ? 

Already ye possess the ^)ublic hate, 

Their cruel artifice, their frantic vices, 

Their infamous contrivances. Ye tread 
The gen’rous path trod by your ancestors : 

IJfoceed, O valiant ones, with spreading sails, 

While prosp’rous gales befriend you. Not wealth only, 

But life and honor ye will take away 

From thbso who give you umbrage: the sublime, 

And only right to your authority, 

Fro^ waste of blood arises. Greatly dare: 

G 2 
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And tiy to imitate the many tyrants. 

By whom down-trodden Italy is scourged . . . 

Gu, My son, thou dost exceed all hoiuids. ’Tis true, 
That it is lawful for each man to speak 
Ttis thoughts, while these have not thrown oif the name 
Of citizens; hut we . . . 

Lo. Too late thou’rt cautious: 

Thy time liast thou ill chosen to restrain him. 

Fret not thyself; his words are thy begetting. 

Leave him to Bjieak : on us depends to liear him. 

Jti. Andacnous youth, minds ill-disposed already, 

What boots it to exasperate? ’Twould bo 
The best for thee spontaneously to quit 
The gonfalon, which in contempt of us 
Thou wouldest keep in vain ; thou sccest well . . , 

Hay. Am I so vile, as to deseiwc tlicse insults? 

Hear me : these arts successfully perchance 
May be adopted to ensure <X)mmand, 

But cannot gain obedience. If I yield, 

1 yield alone to force, iloiioi* sometimes 
Is by submission gain’d, if we indeed 
Su])mit to nothing but to absolute, 

And dire iiecessity.— it pleases me, , 

As I have told you mine, to hear your thoughts. 

Now, new meu-ns to noAv \iolenco I wait 
To see, and Ik) it wha+ it may, 1 swear 
'riiat 1 will he of rising tyranny 
The victim, yes, but not the instrumeni. 

Scene Ill. 

J.OnENZO, JULIAN, GU«JLlELMO. 

Lo. Go; if thou cai’est for thy son, pursue him ; 

To fit his coTuluct hotter to the times, 

1 nstruct him ; and to this do thou thyself, 

By thy oxAmide, aid him. Equally 
With him indeed thou hatost us, yet thou 
East yielded to us, and dost yield; engraft 
Thy own discretion on his headstrong will. 

I do not e’en pretend regard for you ; 

Ill have ye feign’d; and nothing it annoys me : 
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Hate, but obey ; and in obeying, tremble. 

Go thou, and tell to this thy malce-believe 
And pigmy Brutus, that his prototype, 

The genuine Brutus, fell in vain with Eome. 

Gu, T see my son wants caution. Yet I always 
Applied to him a father’s wise rcju'oofs; 

I preach endurance; but ho learns it not. 

This is an art to which w'o’vo not been used : 
Failings of youth are worthy of excuse; 

He will amend.—But thou, O Julian, thou 
Who art with honors and prosperity 
Intoxicated less, thy brother soften ; 

And make him recollect, that if a Brutiis 
Fail’d to regen’rate Home, yet many others 
Were, sacrilicjed, ortj Ihuno and Brutus fell. 


SCKNI'] IV. 

LOUESZO, JULIAN. 

r/te. Hcard’st thou how these address us? . . . 

Lo. Yes, I hoar. 

The 3 ’’’ro garrulous, and thence I fear thorn less. 

Ju. Om^ may hatch plots . . . 

Jjo. But few will follow him . . . 

Ju. RaymoJid may bo that one. 

Lo. That he may be 

That one, is what J hope, f fully know 
His courago, his resources, and his foi'co; 

Ho may attempt, but he will ne’er succeed: 

What can I wish for more? 1 look to hitn, 

Hoping that he our mandate may transgress. 

Let him attempt it; we at once will thwart him. 

Each hostile entorprise continns our power. 

And to our just revenge at once prepares 
An ample field for action. In calm seas 
Jh-ogress is diflicult; the earliest storm 
Will drive our vessel to the wish’d-for port. 

Ju, To wish for all at once, often at once 
Causes "the loss of all. All danger’s doubtful; 

Nor ho who fills the throne should e’er permit 
Ev^n the thought to cross his subjects’ minds, 
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That he’s assailable by other men. 

The multitude’s opinion, which esteems 
Our breasts invulnerable, is itself 
The very panoply that makes them so. 

Woe, if we leave the passage to our hearts 
Once obvious to the point of rebels’ swords! 

A day will come when it will penetrate, 

And find a passage to the very hilt. 

To-day, 0 brother, credence give to me; 

No, our authority put not to proof, 

Nor their revenge. Ah, yield thyself to me, 

Lo. To reason I am always wont to yield; 

And this I hope to prove to thee.—But see, 

Bianca comes to us in tears; how painful 

’Tis, her laments to hoar!. . . yet we must hear tliom. 


Scene V. 

BIANCA, LOKIiNZO, JULIAN. 

Bi. And is it true, 0 brothers? Is’fc your will 
To show yourselves to me oppressive lords, 

Bather than brothers ? Yet, if I to you 
Was ever dear, I am your sister still; 

And ye to Raymond gave me : is it ye 
W’^ho thus are first to wound him ? 

Lo. Hast thou now- 

Become, Bianca, to thy blood so hostile, 

That thou no more discomest equity ? 

Hast thou with Raymond leam’d so much to hate us, 
That now our lioarts are known to thoe no longer ? 
All that we wish to do is to defeat 
His malice by our measures. Gentle means, 

Far gentler than he merits, we adopt. 

To obviate further mischief; this believe. 

Bi. Dear arc ye to mo, brothers; he to mo 
Is also dear: I would do all for ])cace. 

If he already was your foe, why did yo 
Give me to him in marriage? If ye gave me 
To him, why then insult him afterwards ? 

Ju. We hoped that thou at least wouldst bo a check 
To his temerity .. . 
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Lo. But hoped in vain: 

For such is Raymond, that ’twere easier far 
To kill him than to change him. 

Bu But have ye 

Ever tow’rds him the manners used, that change 
A free, unconquor’d heart ? If you it grieves 
Not to bo loved by him, who, save yourselves. 
Prohibits his affection ? 

Lo. 0 my sister, 

Hew has the traitor utterly transfused 
His poison in thy heart! Ho hath estranged 
Thee, our own sister, from all dutec»u!9 thoughts; 
Guess, then, how banofully his hostile words 
Will operate elsewhere. 

Bi. I might behold 

With some complacency your sov’reign power. 
If one man I bcsheld, one, only one, 

From your ferocious tyranny exempt; 

And if that one were Raymond ; ho, to whom, 
By an indissoluble sacred tie. 

Ye have united me; with whom I’ve lived 
Inseparably join’d for many year’s, 

With whom 1 suffer, and with whom endure 
A thousand injuries; to whom, moreover, 
Pledges of love and of eternal faith, 

(Unhappy mother!) I have giv’u already 
Too numerous and dear a progeny :— 

Raymond, to whom Pm ready to yield all. 

Ju. To take from him his oflice, is to wrest 
The pow’r of self-destriictiun from his haijds. 
Rather than that of injuring ourselves. 

It would become tlice well to l)e the first 
To lead him to renounce it . . . 

Bi, Ah I I see, 

I manifestly see, by diffrent means, 

How to one end yo hasten. Of your views 
r was the earliest victim; I was not 
To real peace, hut to delay’d revenge, 

A sacrifice. 0, well ye understood 

To ape at once the hearts and pow’rjof kings. 

With those resembling you, all ties of blood 
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Are treated with derision , . . Hapless I! 

Why had I not discover’d this before ! 

Wliy knew it not before 1 was a mother ? . . . 

But such [ am; a lover, and a wife . .. 

Lo. T cannot blame thy grief; . . . but longer now 
We cannot liear it.—Brother, let ns go 
Whither our duty summons ns.—And thou, 

Who deem’st us tyrants in thy heart, think not 
Of that which he has lost, but rather think 
Of that which, nothing meriting, he keeps. 

Scene VI. 

IJTANCA. 

Bi. . . . Not to deprive; behold the gift of kings !— 
With them my tears are vain : their hcaits are inail’d 
In adamant. Lot me r(d,nrn once n)ore 
To hapless Kaymond : he at least beholds 
My tears without contempt. Who knows? Porcliano^: 
My griefs may thus be lighten’d . . . Why porehaiKJO ? 
Can there be doubt of this ? We should behold 
Each father pi’omptly for his chilclreii’s sake 
Resign his life, before a single prince 
Would to the tears of all, much less u sister’s, 

Sacrifice e’en one miserable whim. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. 

RAY310ND, SALVTATL 

Sal. Behold me here: this is the day appointed : 
I come; and bring with me whate’er I promised. 
Already to the borders of Etruria 
Warriors advance in arms; King Ferdinand 
Pays them, the Roman Sixtus blesses them; 

Ere they proceed, they wait to hear from us 
The signal of attack. Now say. hast thou 
All the assistance promised in these walls? 

Bay. My arm has long been ready for the blow: 
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And I have store of others also ready; 

But, whom to strike, or where, or how, or whey. 

They know not; nor iHjfits it that they know. 

To the great undertaking yet is. wanting 
Its chief; iny aged father, Giiglieliuo, 

Tie who alone could the attempt inspirit, 

Knows nothing of it: to revengeful words 

His cars aro closed; and thou wilt hear him speak 

Of suff’rance yet. My thoughts are known to him; 

For ill I hide them; further knows he nothing: 

T doom’d it wisest to conceal from him 
This our conspiracy till thou cam’st hither. 

Sal. What siiy’st thou? Nothing Guglielmo knows? 
And thinkest thou that, at the close of day, 

He slionld 1)0 ignorant of what he’s destined 
1 ^ 0 -morrow to accomplish ? 

Hay. Thinkest thou 

That it were wise to risk so great a secret ? 

That to a man, (though enterprising once,) 

Infirm from year’s, ’twcrc 'wise to grant one night 
To after-thoughts ? Beyond a few brief hours 
Audacity dwells not in empty veins; 
rrudenec comes st)on; irresolution thence, 

TVocrastination and inconstancy. 

And the infeoting others Avith alarm; 

And, ’midst these doubts and fears, the entei*prise, 

The time for its ct)mplction, and the wrath 
Ensuring its success, dissolve away, 

And guilty shame at last o’crwlielms the w'h«)le. 

Sal. But how ? detests he not the dreadful A’okc ? 

And shares ho not the gcii’ral indignation ? . . . 

Ray. He hates it, hnt he fears more than he hates ; 

And thenoe he vacillates eternally 
’Twixt anger and dismay. Now he controls 
His wholesome indignation, and he prays, 

And waits for, and half hopes for, bettor times; 

9^nd now, as by a fatal fiadi reveal’d, 

The truth at once on his bewilder’d mind 
Burstsdbrth, and all the heaviness he feols 
Of his unworthy chains; yot dares not hurst them. 

He was indeed incensed bevond all bounds 
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At tlie last outrage, which I would incur 
At all events. The useless gonfalon 
Which I have lost to-day, let others gain. 

I have, with many and repeated insults, 

Myself compoll’d the tyrants to resume 
The honor they bestow’d. Yet not the less 
For this have I indulged in loud complaints; 

Affecting an immeasurable grief 

For the invited injury.—0 see 

What times and place we live in, where deceit 

With virtue must be mix’d!—By arts like these 

I have, at least in part, to my designs f 

Silently bent my father's heart already. 

At length thou comest: thou shalt now divulge 
The king’s assistance, and the papal wrath, 

And means concerted. Let us wait him here ; 

For here wo are accustom’d to confer. 

Sal. Do not the tyrants oftentimes repair 
To these apartments ? 

Ray: Wo are now soenro 

From their approach: before the stroke of throe, 

They finish’d here (and ill) their public labors. 

The remnant of the day, which we consume, 

We, the scorn’d multitude, in useless*tears. 

They spend in revels and in sensual joys, 
lienee I invited thee to meet me here; 

My father I have also summon’d. Ho, 

At first, will bo amazed at seeing thee: 

In a short time I will reveal to him 
The indignation i^iid the hardihood, 

And the immutable and stem resolve 
Of giving death, or dying, which wo fool: 

Mine be it to inflame him. But, meanwhile. 

Learn he at once that this conspiracy 
Both can bo form’d, and is already form’d. 

Sal. Thou dost admonish wisely: more and more 
I deem thee, as I listen to thy words, 

A worthy instrument of liberty. 

As these are bom oppressors, so art thou 
Defender of thy country. To induce 
Thy father to concur in our designs. 
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The sacred will of Rome will much avail: 

Those early principles with aged hearts 
Have mighty weight, which even with their milk • 
They once imhihed. Home, evermore believed 
Implicitly by our forefathers, named 
Each enterprise that she deem’d hurtful to her, 

Impious; and those, whatever they might be, 

Holy, that aided her ambitious views. 

If we are wise, this ancient prejudice 
May now avail us much: since, at this time. 

Not as he’s wont to be, the last successor 
Of Peter Is the enemy of tyrants, 

A.t this time, more than all allies l)esido, 

Peter’s successor may our best friend be. 

Ray. It grieves me, I to thee alone confess it; 

It grieves me not a little, thus to make 
Vile means subservient to a gen’rous end: 

To raise, as watchword in the cause of freedom. 

The name of Rome, the home of guilty slaves : 

Hero are the times, and not myself, in fault! 

And further am 1 grieved, that I’m constrain’d 
To make pretext of individual wrongs 
In this most righteous cause. The multitude 
Will think that I’m inflamed by low revenge; 

And even envious of the tyrants’ power.— 

0 Heav’n, thou knowest. . . 

Sal. Let not thoughts like these 

Divert thee from thy purpose; speedily 
The foolish vulgar will bo undeceived 
By our performances. 

Bay. The time to come 

Fills me with mournful and forebotiiug thoughts. 

Their necks they have accustom’d to the yoke; 

Their natural rights forgetting, they know not 
That they’re in chains; mucli less desire to burst them, 
^v’ry to slaves seems nature’s law ^ more force 
Is needed to unloose them, than to bind them. 

Sal. Hence will the enterprise be more exalted. 

And worthier of thyself. In Greece or Rome 
’Twas meritorious, and not difficult, 

To turn free souls to freedom: but to rouse 
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Dead and degraded slaves at once to life 
And liberty, ah, this indeed rctiuires 
Stemfir devotion. 

Hay. It is true : yet fame 

Awaits the mere attempt. Ah, wore I sure, 

As of my own right arm and heart I am, 

Of those of my compatriots ! But by slaves 
The tyrant, not the tyranny, is hated., ,. 

Scene IT. 

OITGLIELMO, SAEVIATI, RAYMOND. % 

Ou. Thou, Salviati, hero? I thought thou wert 
Pursuing honors on the Tiber’s banks. 

Sal. A mightier object to iny native soil 
Bestoros me. . 

Ou. Lucklessly dost thou revisit 
A soil which it were bette.r to forget. 

What foolish purpose guides thee back to us? 

Far from the tyrants thou didst dwell, and thou 
Boturuest to thy prison ? To the man 
Doom’d to behold his native land enslaved 
By cruel and by arbitrary power. 

What unfrequented and what distant spot 
(However savage and inhv)spitab]o,) 

Uan bo unwelcome ? Let my son to thee 
Be an example, if wo ought to look 
From these our Mediweaii lords for aught, 

But outrages and sconi. In vain, in vain 
Rome with the fliacred ministry invests thee: 

Their will supreme alone is here held sacred. 

Hay. Father, and know’st thou whether he comes hero 
Arm’d with endurance, or a shield less vile? 

Sal, Of bitter and retributory wrath 
I come the minister austere: I come 
Of plenary, inflexible revenge, 

Though late, the certain messenger. I hope 
To wake you all from the vile lethargy 
In which ye all lie buried, abject slaves. 

Now that with me and with my wrath I bring 
The holy wrath of Sixtus, sov’reign pontiff. 
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(hi. Arms wholly useless; wrath we do not want’; 
Wo want support; endurance or support 
We stand in need of now. 

Sal. . Support we bring, 

And more eficctual than was ever proffer’d. 

I bring not words alone.—Hear; for to me, 

In brief yet pow’rful language, it belongs 
The matter to divulge. There are, by whom 
1 am commission’d to recall to thee, 

Provided thou canst yet remember them, 

Thy former boldness, and the ancient times: 

If not; the painful duty then is mine 
The degi'adation of thyself and others 
To bring before thine eyes. If in thy veins 
There yet is blood left to revolt at this, 

Assistance! is not far from us: already 
The Roman banners in Etruria’s pcltts 
Wave to the wind ; and far more firm support 
The standard of King Ferdinand affords. 

Follow’d by thousand swords in firm array. 

Impatient for the fight, at one slight nod 
Of thine for any enterprise prepared. 

In thy arbitrament is placed tlie life 
Of the oppressors, thine and tliy son’s honor, 

The freedom of us all. That which thy sword 
May yet obtain, that which thou yet mayst lose 
From cowardice ; th)'' doubts, thy hopes, thy fears, 
Our loss and our disgi^ace, maturely weigh; 

And finally resolve. 

Gu. What do I hear ? • 

To thoo cfiii I yield credence ? Who obtain’d 
So much for our advantage ? Hitherto 
Profuse alone in empty promises, 

Sixtus and Ferdinand were tardy friends: 

Who now impels them, who ? ... 

Dost thou ask that? 

Hast thou so soon forgottcji, then, that I 
Went to the Tiber and the shores of N^dcs ? 

That fourteen months I stay’d there ? To what clime 
Can I transport myself, and not inspire, 

Where’er I go, resentment and abhorrence ? 
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Among what people can I drag my days, 

Into whose bosoms I shall not transfuse 
All of my indignation; and at onco 
hixeite in them compassion for myself, 

And for my friends ? And now, who still remains 
Deaf to my lamentations ?—For our shame, 

Thou art alone so, father; whore thou oughtest, 

More than all others, to abhor the j’oko, 

And feel its weight: thou, whom I call my father, 

Art equally with me the tyrants* foe ; 

And art by them, e’en more than I am, scorn’d : 

Thou, once the best among good citizens, 

For thy too easy criminal endurance 
Art now among the guilty ones the worst. 

Ah, make, with thy iniirm refusal, make 
Our fetters and thy infamy eternal 1 
Let all perceive that we are fit to serve, 

But not to live: yes, w^ait, wait on for time. 

Till time is ours no more: those hoary locks 
For fresh disgraces keep; and cover over, 

With pity false for me, which 1 abhor, 

Thy ignominious cowardice. 

Cfu. ...My^son; 

For such indeed thou art; no less than thou, 

Fervid with youth and gen’rous vehemence, 

1 once thus thunder’d; but that time is past; 

E’en now I am not vile, nor deem’st thou so, 

Who thus asporsest me; but, I have ceased 
To act by'chance. 

Bay. • Thou art resign’d to live 

Each day by chance; and wilt not act by chance? 

What art thou ? What are we? Would not the hope. 

The most precarious^ of revenge, now bo 
A state more certain than the doubtful one, 

The apprehensive one, in which we’re doom’d. 

Trembling, to live ? 

Gu. Thou know’st that for myself 

1 tremble not... 

Bay, For mo, then, wouldst thou say ? - 

Thee I absolve from all paternal care 
On my account. We both are citizens. 
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And nothii4|^nlse to-day: and there remains 
Far more for me than for thyself to lose. 

To the meridian of my days have I 

Scarcely attain’d, and thou tow’rds night declinest: 

Children thou hast, and I’m a father too; 

I have an offspring hut too numerous, 

And of that helpless age that they are fit 
Only to wake compassion in the heart. 

Diff’ront, far diff’rent, are my ties from thine. 

I see a Jovely consort, of myself 

The better part, eternally in tears 

Beside me pining : when they see her weep, 

M 3 " children, weeping also, flock around me. 

Ignorant of their fate. Their sorrows rend 

M 3 ^ heart; and Fm constrain’d to weep by stealth . . .— 

But, soon the sjid remembrance disenchants 

Each soft affection of my wither’d heart, 

That ’tis not fitting for a slave to love 
Objects not his. My consort is not mine, 

M\" children arc not mine, while I permit 
Him, whosoe’er ho be, that is a t 3 ''raut. 

In this place to inhale the vital air. 

1 have no tie now loft in all the world. 

Except the stern inexorable oath, 

T 3 ’^rant 8 and tyranny to extirpate. 

(hi. Tiiou must get rid of two: to willing slaves 
Will t 3 "rant 8 e’er be wanting ? 

Hmj. ' To the free 

Will swords be wanting? Let them rise by thousands. 
By thousands they shall fall; or I will fail. 

(rtt. I am subdued by thy decisive will. 

I, not unworth}' of a son like thoo, 

Would to thy noble rag© commit myg^f, 

If of our arms, and not of foreign powers. 

Thou wouldst avail thyself. I see not, no. 

For our sakes, Homo and Ferdinand in arms; 

But only that the Medici may suffer. 

We place them in these walls ourselves ; but who 
At wilkcan chase them afterwards from thence ? 

The mercenary soldiers of a king 
Seem not to me the harbingers of freedom. 

Sal. I thus reply to thee. The faith of Borne, 
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The faith of Ferdinand I warrant not: 

It is the wonted plan of those who reign 
Alternately to give it or resume it. 

In the suspicion common to tliem both. 

Their mutual envy, and in what is call’d 
State policy, do thou to-day confide. 

Both fain would o’er us domineer; but one 

Prevents the other. Pity for our state 

Their heart conceives not; nor liave I alleged it: 

But long erperienco, to our shame, persuades them. 
That popular and fluctuating rule, 

■The turbulence of faction, render us 
Blow to resolve, irresolute in act, 

Each of them fears that, on the Tuscan ruins, 

A single Tuscan chieftain should arise, 

Wlio may be able to resist the one. 

If with the other leagued. Behold at once 
The royal knot untwisted : piivate ends 
Prompt both alliances. If other aviso, 

Think’st thou that I should ever daii‘ to urge 
Beilianco on the friendship of a king? 

Bay. And wore it otherwise, dost thou believe 
That I would inconsid’ratoly relax 
The joins that I so many years have* held 
Over the fury in my breast ? 1 breathed not 
By accident inflammatory words 
To thee; by accident thou didst not hear me 
Exa8j)erato with pungent Adrulencc 
The tyrants’ Avratli against mo. Long I spake not, 
While silence might assist mo; but the proud, 
Imprudent tauntings that have madden’d them 
To injure mo, by prudence were inspired. 

To my vile fellow-sl|iVes I had in vain 

Our common wrongs adduced; for private ones 

Alone establish in corrupted minds 

Bight to retaliation, I could find 

Abettors of my vengeance, if alone 

I of myself discoursed ; but not one such 

Could I e’er find, when si)eaking of my country; 

And hence (alas, opprobrious cimel silence, 

But indispensable!) I never dared 
To name my country, never. But, to thee, 
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Who art notiof the common herd of men. 

Can I refrain from naming her ? Ah, no!— 

One half the work we have to do consists 
In slaying the two tyrants; hut uncertain, 

And greater is the other,—that of making 
Our prostrate city once more powerful, 

And free, and sound, and capable of virtue. 

Now, say’st thou not that we’re confederate 
To a most holy purpose ? I alone 
Am leader of this lofty brotherhood; 

He is but one, as thou mayst also bo, 

Of its component parts. We have, thou seoest, 

Great instruments; and courage greater still; 

Sublime the end, and worthy of ourselves. 

Thou, father, from a project great as this. 

Wilt thou shrink back dishearten’d ? Thy consent 
Grant me, O grant mo ; nothing else is wanting, 

Tlie swords unscabbarded are raised already: 

Give, give tho signal only; and thou’lt see them 
In their devot(‘A bosoms plunged at once, 

And make an ample space for liberty. • 

Ou. . . . Thou hast a hero’s mind.—A noble shame, 
Astonishment, resentment, hope, and rage. 

All hast thou raised in mo. The sense of age, 

Tho force of manhof^d, and the lire of youth, 

What hast thou not ? My guide and my commander, 

My deity art thou.—It shall be thine 
Alone, the honor of this enterprise; 

With thee its dangers only will I share. 

Thou say’st, that nought is wanting but i^y name 
To perfect it ? Henceforward to thy will 
That name, and all its influence, 1 yield: 

Dispose, elect, and whomsoe’er thou wilt^ 

Hescind fi-om our confederates. Keep hnly 
A weapon for thy father; thou shalt teach me 
What post I should fill up, what blow inflict; 

All shalt thou teach mo, when the whole is ready. 

In' thee and thy judicious rage I trust. 

Hay. Hut,... more than thou dost think,... that time 
• ai^aws near. 

Thou wilt not be inlionstBnt ? 
m. II. 


n 
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Gu. Tm thy father: 

Dost thou expect to change? 

Bay. Then whet thy blade. 

For at the dawn of day . . . But who approaches ? 

Bianca! .. . 0 my friend, let us avoid her. 

The last directions to this mighty work 
Haste we to give. To thee I shall return, 

Father, ere long, and then thou shalt know all. 


Scene III. 

GUGLIELMO, BIANCA. 

Bi. I seek for Eaymond; and he flies from me ? 

0 father, teU me why ? with whom ho flies ?— 

What do I see ? Thou art bereft of reason ? 

What troublous thoughts estrange thee from thyself? 
Ah, speak: does any danger threaten us ? . . . 

O’er whom does it impend ? . . . 

Ou. If agony 

Heavily sits upon my pallid face, 

Why shouldst thou be surprised at this ? I fear, 

And cannot hide my fears : and who fears not ? 

If thou look round, a pallidness like mine 
On ev’ry face is paint^. 

Bi. But, for fear 

What fresh occasion ? ... 

6u. ’Tis not fresh, 0 daughter. 

Bi. But I have always seen thee hitherto 
Immovable: tl^u fearest now ? and say’st it ? ,., 
And Eaymond, who like an impetuous storm 
Of violent discordant impulses 
Seem’d hitherto to me, do 1 behold 
Assume the semblance of a tranquil man ? 

Not long ago, words breathing nought but peace 
He spake to me: and he, of aU suspense 
The’ instinctive enemy, professes now 
To hope alleviation from delay: 

He with a stran^r flies from me ? and thou .. 
Stay’st a^tated hero? ,.. Ah, yes; there is ♦ 

Too certainly a secret:... and thou Iddest, 
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From mo thou hideet it ? My sire, my spouse, 

Vie in deluding me ? May Heaven permit. . . 

Qu. Check these suspicions, check these tears: in vain 
Should I, alarm’d, exhort thee not to fear. 

Fear thou, but not for us.—Well said my son, 

That time alone can bring us consolation. 

Gk> to thy children: thou canst not perform 
A task more grateful to us than to guard them, 

And love them well, and nourish them to virtue.— 
Useful advice, if thou from me regard it, 

’Twill be to thee, that thou shoulSst persevere, 

Where words avail not, in profoundest silence .. . 

Thus, 0 Bianca, thou wilt surely win 
All our affections: and at once escape 
The persecution of thy cruel brothers. 


ACT IV. 

Scene T. 

.rULiAN, and an armed Follower, 

Ju. Ho! instantly bring Guglielmo hither.— 

Scene II. 

JULIAN. 

Ju. Does Salviati then return to Florence ? 

Why should ho stir from liome? How dares he plant 
His footsteps on these thresholds ? Docs he thus 
Despise our hatred, and our pow’r, and us ?— 

But yet, if he returns, his hardihood ■ 

^rings certainly from force; .. . from borrow’d force.- 
now ’tis indispensable to use 
All arts to frustrate that which it wore vain 
Xd^er to hoj)e to mend. Be Guglielmo 
(First summon’d to our presence; haply he, 
jExhaust^d by the weaknesses of age, 

"‘lay by the bait of flatt’ry be surprised 
Co indiscreet confession. To these traitors - 

i> 2 
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Since Salviati now has join’d himself 
The messenger of papal subtlety, 

Great vigilance is needful; wo must give 
liarge promises, and gain both moans and time. 

Scene III. 

GUGLIEEMO, JULIAN. 

• 

Ju. 0 Guglielmo, thou who dost possess. 

More than all other men, experience, years, 

And sense; who all the past and present rights 
Of this our country dost discern, and know, 

And understand; ah! listen to my words.— 

Already, by the pow’r which now is mine, 

1 am not blinded, nor have I consign’d 
To an unjust forgetfulness the name 
Of citizen; I know full well how brief. 

And how unstable are the gifts of fortune: 

1 know . . . 

Gu. What thou mayst be, who knows? ’Tie true, 
Thou dost appear more lenient than thy brother; 

But so corrupted is the vulgar mind, 

That though it fears thee less, it does not thence 
Detest thee loss than him. Perchance a tyrant. 

Who forces to obey a race enslaved, 

Ls more acceptaWo than one who stoops 
To dupe them to o>)odience. 

Ju. Yes, Lorenzo 

Is not as cautious as I fain would see him; 

Nor is thy Kaymond so invincible 
As ho believes himself: let us confer, 

Soften’d by more conciliatory thoughts.— 

Thou knowest that the citizens, inform’d 
And apprehensive of the ancient license, 

Committed to our trust the overplus 
Of liberty; from wl^ence the nobler parts 
Have since remain’d eternally untouch’d . . . 

Qu. Why dost thou thus confuse a simple matter, 
With subtle phrases destitute of sense? p 

There is a proper name* for servitude. 

Call those who yield to despots, slaves at once. 
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Jtt. And to thy freedom give the name of license: 

I came not for these nimsy arguments . . . 

Ou. *Tis true, that only folly fights in words. 

Ju. Then listen to me, ere I illustrate 
This truth with deeds. A fervid virulence 
Consumes thy Raymond’s heart: with youth and power 
Lorenzo also feels life’s pulse beat high : 

To thee, thy son, and to thy race entire. 

May ruin thence result: but also thence 
f)ur ruin may result by treach’roua means. 

I speak not of Lorenzo as a brother; 

Nor speak thou, as a father, of thy son. 

We’re citizens, and thou the best. Now say; 

Should we not strenuously exert ourselves 
To hinder tumults, bloodshed, and disgrace ? 

And thou the more so now, as thou art placed 
In most alanning danger ?—Thou, who dar'el 
Call servitude, the keeping of the laws, 

Porceivest, that amid new broils, to you 
The load will mthor be increased than lessen’d. 

Bo thou at once a citizen and father: 

Make thy son somewhat yield ; if ho will onlj^ 

Confess that he is less.than we, with this 
Lorenzo will bo pacified. It is 
To thee allotted with one word of thine 
To frustrate each pernicious consequence. 

Ou. Who could make Raymond yield? An>l should 
I do it, 

E’en if I could ? 

Ju. At once con/ess to mo: • 

If thou wert sovereign here, and thou didst see 
Thy pow’r contemn’d by us, as ours is now 
By him despised; what wouldst thou do with us? 

Ou. I should esteem that I, by ruling hero. 

So much more grievously insulted others, 

That of each insult offer’d to mj^solf 
I should take no account. Of liberty, 

What less part can be left to those who lose it, 

Than tb lament its loss ? Each man should speak, 

Were 1 in your place, as his judgment bids him; 

Bi^t act conformably alone to mine. 
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It is the silent man who should be fw’d: 

And scatter’d poison injures* not its object.— 

Frankly I speak to theo: I do not deem 
My son for lofty enterprises fit: 

Ah, were he so! Thou wouldst not hear mo thus 
Address thee abjectly; nor hadst thou seen 
Me tremble, and obey.—’Gainst foes like us, 

(vonterapt, when managed with dexterity, 

(’Tis but too true) is adequate defence.— 

Behold, it seems to mo, that, though no tyrant, 

I can prescribe to thee, with decent skill, 

The laws of tyranny, the stratagems. 

The conduct, and the principles sublime. 

Ju. What wouldst thou say to me ? And know I not, 
As well as thou dost know, this son of thine ? 

Chi. And dost thou fear him? 

Ju. Fear’d, I fear again.— 

To simulate, or to dissimulate, 

Were idle now. Let us no longer utter 
Any fallacious and high-sounding words; 

Not from our country, not from laws, or freedom, 

But from self-love, and self-utility. 

And apprehension of contingent loss. 

Let us all take a tnier nile of conduct. 

^ Lorenzo all the qualities possesses, 

By which a new state is increased and sway’d. 

Except forbearance and timidity: 

Nature hath form’d me in another mould; 

And that which is defidciH in himself, 

In me is p’rhapjf excessive: bqt confess, 

Art thou not &qxi more timorous than I ? 

Do not I see the spirit of mistnist 

And fear engraved m e’en thy smallest actions? 

No rock is firmer in the waves, well know I, 

Than Baymond and Lorenzo stand unmoved 
In their resolves: in nature they are equal; 

Yet not in pow’r: but equal is our fear. 

As with my brother I ej^rt myself. 

Do thou exert thyself with this thy son : 

Frhaps we may yet see other times. Few years 
Hast thou of life; yet these thou wouldst desire, 
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Though burdensome (and comfortless, to live; 

Thou hast supportOa such . . . Wouldst thou preserve 
them? 

Ou. The terror of a father, and a tyrant, 

No one would place in counteracting scales, 

Save he who is a tyrant and a father. 

I feel my own alarm; thine, thou alone 
Canst feel and estimate.—Paternal fear, 

Which is the most excusable, to-day 
Surmounts the other. Far as 1 avail, 

I will exert myself, that liaymond choose 
Spontaneous exile; and ’twere best he did so ; 

For not for vengeance, but for fresh injustice, 

In these abhorred walls would he remain. 

Scene IV. 

LORENZO, JULIAN, GUQLIELMO. 

• Lo. Julian, what dost thou? Dost thou spend in words 
The time that others spend in deeds? ... 

Ju. At last 

This old man yields to my persuasive speech: 

Dost spurn at peace, before I’ve made it sure ? 

Lo. Who talks of peace now ? Salviati comes^ 

The source of all djsturbance, the contriver 
Of every guilty, circumventivo plot... 

Ju. 1 know it; but meanwhile ... 

Lo. And dost thou know, 

That from the south he brings ajrm’d warriors here ? 

In truth, no martial race; to whom we ought 
To show ourselves, and only show ourselves. 

At the first glitt’ring of our shields, at once 
Their marshy mist wdll be dispersed. Indeed, 

What courage, founded not on others’ fears, 

Was e’er display’d by Borne? 

^ Gu. And what, my lord ? 

Can one defenceless citizen’s return 
From Tiber’s banks excite suspicion in thee ? 

And to your detriment would Bomi now arm, 

Who so infrequently’ and clumsily 
Coiij1)ats, and only in her own defence ? 
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Lo. More than one hero hath been imade to tremble 
Before tiie>.faithl66S race of Roman paeitiors. 

’Mid roses, and ’mid lilies, they conceal 
Daggers and poison. It is tme, their arms 
Would, if foreseen, be always impotent.— 

Ye satellites of Rome, I leave you hero: 

Plot ye, till 1 return. My brother, come, 

Let us depart; and wo will afterwards 
With these resume our conference; but first 
Let those pale timid banners that display 
The lying keys, bo taken or dispersed. 

Or buin’d, or trampled in the mire beneath 

Our conqu'ring hands. Wo first should somewhat shake 

The putrid aged trunk on which fraud leans; 

Since it belongs to ages more remote 
Wholly to root it up.—Now let us go.— 

With j(^ my heart leaps up in thmsting thee 
Against an open enemy, 0 sword! 

And only I tegret, if thou disdain 
Tq smite Uie back of hostile fugitives. 

That thou must here return, not fed with blood. 


Scene V. 

GUGLIETjMO. 

Gu. He has a lofty soul; a soul too great 
For tyranny, lie doubtless here will reign. 

Unless ho fall a victim to^ur swords.— 

But reign, reign at thy pleasure ; thou wilt bo 
Quickly resembling thy perfidious brother: 

<^raft 5 % flagitious, apprehensive, cruel: 

In short, what he who reigns, both is and should bo.- 
Now, night draws near already; and my son 
Comes not to me; nor Salviati comes. 

But, of the Roman troops not yet in march 
How could Lorenzo hear? This enterprise 
Which we project is hard to execute; 

’Tis doubtful too: but Jret, the rage and hatred, 
Mingled with judgment, of my son, once more 
Assure mo. Let me seek him ... Hero he is. 
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Scene VI. 

RAYMOND, SALVIATI, QUOLIELMO. 

Gu. 0 ! tell me how our undertaking stands? 

Ray. Almost completed. 

Sal. Ileav’n now smiles upon us: 

My hopes are more than realized. 

Gu. Far more 

Than I was heretofore, ye find me ready, 

And for an ample vengeance. Jnsolonco ! 

Hero Julian took upon hiinself erewhile 
To covenant with me for our disgrace; 

And afterwards Lorenzo join’d his brother, 

Tliroat’ning and arrogant. 1 spake t(j him 
Now doubtful words, indignant noTv, now feign’d ; 

And most of them in servile times disguised. 

To tyrants so acceptable : they deem 
.No crime so dire as that of fearlessnohs. 

1 would not rouse suspicion in their souk; " 

The^ Luink me full of fear.—But, tell me how * 

The secret of the foreign armament 

Hath thus in part transpired ? Lorenzo seems, 

’Tis true, to view it \Yitli consummate scorn, 

And to account it as the feeble fruit 

Of the intrigues which we have been preparing. 

Such confidenoij assists us; and though Julian 
Hath intimated that he appri3hends 
Domestic discontents, he fancies not 
The vengeance so inevitably n^, 

Or so alarming, as it is. Ah ssiy, • 

Is our success then certain ? What assailant. 

What arms, what means, where, when ? . . . 

Ray. Hear thou the whole. 

Meanwhile with wonder bo not stupefied 
At what Lorenzo knows. We artfully, 

S^heir forces to divert, at first proclaim’d 
The foe’s approach. But in the vulgar ear 
The arms of Rome exclusively'resound: 

“ The holy Sixtus sends a little aid 
“ T®ijescue from their novel servitude 
“ ^ne Tuscan people.”—^This is the report, 
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By ineans of which I trusted that the^yrants, 

A scanty^ but an open force expecting,f 

Would turn tow’rds this alone their ev’ry thought; 

And rightly I conjectured. To the camp, 

At dawn of day, Lorenzo hastes to go; 

But too inevitably will arise 

That dawn for him, his last upon the earth. 

Both shall be slain to-morrow. I have chosen 
A few, but stubborn both in hand and heart, 

For the great enterprise. Ansel mo, Albert, 

Napoleon, and Bandini, and thy son. 

Rinato rile, dishonoring our race, 

Refused to bo one of the noble band. 

€hi. Coward I and should he now betray us ? 

Bay, 0, 

he could never do! but, free from jrice, 

He has ib virtue: speak of him no more.— 

Ready for ev*ry sign, Anselrao keeps 

His armM m€fti; but wherefore, this they know not: 

shall commence the’ attack at the same time 
That h© will occupy the greater forum. 

The palace, and the many avenues 

Thitherward tending; thence the populuco 

Invite to freedom ; we meanwhile shall join them . . . 

Chi. But, in one place to put them both to death 
Do ye expect ? Woe, if an-interval. 

E’en of one moment, ’twixt the blows elapse! 

Bay, Ere from these walls they issue to the camp, 

At dawn of day, both to the church will go 
To pray Heav’n’b aid to theii tyrannic arms: 

There shall they both be slain. 

Chi. What do I hear ? 

In God’s own house ?... 

Sal, Yes, in the house of God. 

What victim can we offer up to Heav’n 
More welcome than an immolated tyrant ? 

Is he not evermore the first to mock 

Man, laws, and nature,And^’en God Himself? 

Chi, Thou speakest truly; yet,. ., with human blood 
To desecrate the altars ... 

Sal, 


Human blood. 
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The blood of tyrants^? They on human blood 
Feed over. For such monsters shall there be 
A sacred refuge ? Turpitude be safe 
There, whore eternal justice has its throne ? 

Were they both clinging to their Maker s image, 

For this 1 would not sheathe my lifted sword. 

Gu, The people, who behold with other eyes 
Actions like these, with thund’ring voice will call us 
Irrcv’rcnt, sacrilegious homicides. 

This universal prejudice alone 
Our (‘ntorprise may thwart, or wrest from us 
All Its advantages ... 

Bay. This prejudice 

May, on the other hand, assist our purpose: 

There is no buporfluity of time: 

To-morrow wo muj^ strike them down, or never. 

That which wo need, is to ensure the blows; 

Nor any j)laoe adapted to ensure them 
Is there like this.—Oonsid’rcst thou the people? 

More tnan with anger, with astonishment 
All innovation they are apt to view. 

Wo will give orders, that, at the same moment 
In which wo draw our.swords, the sacred temple 
Shall echo with the mighty name of Eomo. 

Gu. 'Tis true, the name of Eorae may do much here.— 
But, which of you the honor shall obtain 
Of the first blow? What post shall I fill up ? 

Wrath, impulse, courage, here alone suffice not; 

Rather, a will extravagantly warm 
May injure here.—A cold ferocious valor, • 

A prompt and steady hand, a face unmoved, 

A heart that has been train’d to human blood, 

A mute inflexibility of lip; 

Men should have thcbo who are tyrannicides. 

A motion, nod, or look inopportune, 

Ifay, e’en a thought, may break the fatal charm. 

The prince’s confidence may take away. 

Time for the deed, the porpetrator’ftoourage. 

Bay. W 0 have ourselves arrangea the first attack: 

The first blow shall be mine: to quenifii their thirst 
Then the less resolute shall venture foHh 
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Soon as the dastard tyrants fall to earth, 

Welt’ring in blood, and praying for thsir lives.— 

Father, the signal heard, if thou repair 
Where stands Anselmo, thou wilt aid m much, 

Far more than in the temple; from whoso shelter. 

Soon as the blow is struck, we shall rush forth. 

I grieve that I alone cannot at once 

Both of them slay.—0! what said'st thou, my father ? 

A prompt and steady hand? This steel to-moii'ow 
Shall sooner fail, than my right hand and heart. 

Ou. Why emulating thee can I not strike? 

*Tis true, too true, alas! that, weak with age, 

My trembling arm to my untrcmbling heart 
May give the lie.—Thou art a light from Heav’n 
Tp dissipate my doubts: thou hast thought well. 

For all hast well provided; and in vain 
I speak. It pleases me that the iltst blows 
Ye have awarded to vourselves alone. 

How much I envy you !—I only fear’d 
Thou wouldst ref^uso, with victims so impure, 

To stain thy sacerdotal hand . . . 

Sal. How ill 

Thou knowest me! Behold my dagger; see’st it ? 

*Tis no less sacred than the hand that grasps it: 

The holy Sixtus, having blcss’d it first. 

To me consign’d it.—Yes, full many a time 
One hand has grasp’d the crosier and the sword: 

And, to crush tyrants or offending nations. 

The mighty God of battle.s has Himself 
Arm’d the infallible, and dread right hand 
Of His anointed priests. These arms I grasp. 

These consecrated, homicidal arms, 

Shall hang one day an ofTring on these altars. 

A fury more than human hath inflamed me: 

And, though 1 bring an arm unused to blood, 

To-day shall Heav’n inside the %vickod heart 
Which I have chosen to transfix, conduct it. 

Gu. And thou hast (^ossu then ? ... ^ 

Sal, Lorenzo. # 

Qu. Ah! 

The most ferocious# 
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Bay. Though I had preforr’d 

To slay the strongest, yet have I agreed 
In this to please him. Furthermore, I thought 
That most assuredly the abject Julian 
Would fence his cowardice in hidden mail; 

Whence, as the enterprise most difficult, 

Him I accepted. Thou shalt have Lorenzo; 

The guilty Julian is my destined prey: 

E’en now I grasp him : now within that breast, 
Receptacle of treachery and fraud. 

The sword I plunge up to the very hilt.—. 

The signal to unsheathe, and to assault, 

Will bo the sacred moment, when, by hymns 
Chanted in whispers, from His high abode 
The Son of God mysteriously drawn down, 

Enters the consecrated elements.— 

Now, thou know’st alh^as soon as thou shalt hear 
The tolling of the sacred l)oll, rush forth ; 

And then remember, that our enterprise 
Hao been defeated, or is perfected. 

Ou. 1 will do all.—Let us now separate:— 

0 Night, wlio art decreed to be the last 
Of servitude or life, haste on thy course !— 

Do thou meanwliilo inflexibly, 0 son, 

Distrust Bianca: love doth often make 
A woman’s heart consummate in discernment. 

And thou, 0 iSalviati, recollect, 

That if thy first blow should be found abortive, 

Lorenzo is not one to give thee time. 

Or opportunity, to aim a second. 


ACT V. 

Scene J. 

RAYMOND, BIANCA. 

Bay, Whflft wonldst thou now? withdraw to thy 
apartments: . 

Leave me; I shall return here pres#tly. 
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Bi. And may 1 not go with thee ? 

Bay, No. 

Bi, Ah, why ? . . . 

Bay, Thou canst not. 

Bi, Dost thou disregard me thus ? 

0 dear departed days, where are yo gone ? 

Then from thy side thou didst not banish me; 

Nor didst thou ever move, but I moved with thee 1— 
Wherefore do I displease thee? and in what 
Have I offended thee ? Thou fliest from me, 

And, what is worse, thou driv’st me from thy presence. 
Ah, then, the sound of this my onoe-loved voicje. 

No longer roaches, much less penetrates, 

Thy heart ? Unhappy I! ... I will pursue thee, 

If only at a distance ... 

Bay, But, what fear’st thou ? 

Or what dost thou suspect?... ' 

Bi, Thou know’st. 

Bay, I know 

That thou lov’st me, that thee I also love ; 

Love thee indeed far more than thou dost think. 

My lips divulge it not; but ev’ry gesture, 

My looks, my countenance, my heart declare it. 

Now, if I chase thee from me, or avoid thee, 

I do it, since I wish to grieve thee less 
With my calamities:... what solace, say, 

Canst thou give me? 

Bi. Cannot I weep with thee? 

Bay. To see thee waste a^y thy life in tears. 

In useless tears, redoubles my affliction. 

I fly from all society, thou seeest; 

And to myself am burdensome. 

Bi, 1 see 

Far more than this; too certainly 1 see 
That thou mistrustest me. 

Bay. I tell thee not 

All my misfortunes?... 

Bi. Thy misfortunes, yes j 

But not their remedies. With some great sIShdme « 
Thy heart is laden. And thou dee^aest not ' 
hat thou shouldst t^U it me ? Conceal it, then. 
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I ask of thoe alone to follow thee; 

And thou refuseat it ? I may, perchance, 

A little help; but never injure thee. 

Bay. ... What say’st thou ? ... Nothing in my heart I 
hide ... 

Except'iiiy rage, as useless as ’tis ancient. 

Bi. But yet this long uninterrupted night. 

Which scarcely yet the risipg dawn disperses, 

How different, how very chfferent, 

Was it to thee from all preceding nights 
Not one brief moment did calm sleep desC^d 
Upon thy weary eyes. Thou olosedst them. 

The better to deceive me; but the thick. 

And frequent pantings of thy breast, thy sighs 
Suppress’d by force, thy face alternately 
Inflamed with fire, or bathed in hues of death j ... 

All T observed, yos, all, for love watch’d with mo: 

I’m not deceived, in vain thou wouldst conceal. .. 

Bay, And vainly dost thou rave.—Above my head, 

’Tis no genial and profound repose 
Spread forth its wings; but this oft happens to me. 

And who the blessedness of sleep enjoys 
Where tyrants dwell ? Eternally on high. 

Above the head of slates, a naked sword 
Hangs by a slender thread. Save idiots, here 
No other men repose. 

Bi. What wilt thou say 

Of thy so sudden starting from thy pillow ? 

Is this thy wonted hour? Thd shades of night 
Were undiminish’d yet, when thou already 
Hadst leap’d abruptly from thy bed, like one 
Whom unaccustom’d care consumes. Towards me 
Did not I see thoe afterwards direct, 

Sighing, thy pitying eyes? and, scarcely risen, 

Thy children one by one embrace? What say I? 

Nay, rather to thy bresist a thousand times 
(Hue them, devouring them with eager kisses; 

Convulsed with agony, did not I see thee, 

With odious torrent of paternal tears. 

Their litilo breasts and faces inundate? ... 

Thou, erewhile so ferocious ? Thou, a^man 
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Whose eyes are never visited by tears ? .. , 

And shall 1 think that in thy heart thou hid’st not 
Matters of most momentous consequence ? 

Bay. ... I wept ? .. . 

Bi. And thou deniest it ? > 

Bay, ... I wept ?. . . 

Bi. Thy pupils still are running o’er with tears. 

If in this breast thou shodd’st them not, ah, where ? ... , 
Bay. Feel, feel, these eyes^^ere dry: . . . no tears are 
there . ^ 

And, if erewhife I wept, ... I wept the fate 
Of the poor children of an outraged father. 

Must I incessantly not weep their birth, 

And their existence ?—Hapless little ones ! 

What fate in this long death, which we call life, 

Awaits you! To increase your infamy, 

Ye are at once the tyrants’ slaves and nephews . . . 

I ne’er embrace you, but I weep for this . . . 

These pledges of our love, let thein bo dear 
To thee, 0 consort; since £, with a love, 

Love thorn too diff’rent from thy love, and now 
Too ill-adapted for these times corrupt. 

Yet, notwithstanding, weep their destiny; . . . 

And, to their father, take especial hoed 
They bo not like, if it can comfort thee, 

Rather to bring them up to servitude, 

Than to the practice or the love of virtue. 

Bi. 0 Heav’ns! . . . whai. words! . . . My childion! . . . 

ah! ... in danger ? .. . 

Bay. If peril arises, 1 to thee confide them. 

Do thou withdraw thorn from the tyrants’ rage, 

Should it be ever needful. 

Bi. Woo is me 1 

Now 1 perceive, I understand, and now 
Am certain. Thou art come, 0 fatal day! 

Now is the mighty enterprise mature: 

Thou wouldest change the state. 

Bay. . . . And if I would. 

Have I the strength for such a deed? Perchance^ 

I wish it; but, these are but sick men’s dreams ... 

Bi. Ah! ill thou feignest: those beloved lips 
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Are not accustom’d to deceive thy consort. 

That thou dost undertake a mighty task, 

My terror tells me; and those manifold 
Tremendous workings of thy countenance. 

That in a crowd in quick succession throng, 
Despairing agony, compassion, rage, 

Hatred, revenge, and love. Ah, by those children, 
Which thou, spite of thysfelf, dost so much love; 

Not by myself, 0 no! for I am nothing; 

But by thy eldest child, our growing hope. 

Our mutual precious hope, I do conjure thee ; 

At legist, in part, reveal to me thy thoughts; 

Only convince me thou’rt exempt from danger. 

And I am pacified: if ’tis not so, 

Suffer me at thy side. Ah! how can I 
E’er save thy children, if I do not know 
What peril threatens them? I prostrate fall 
Before thy feet; and I will never rise. 

Till thou dost speak. If thou mistrustest rac. 

Slay me at once; if, on the other hand, 

Thou dost confide in me, why art thou silent ? 

I am thy wife; and nothing else : ah, speak! 

i?ay. . . . Lady, . . . P rise ! Thy terror represents 
Dangers to thy affrighted phantasy, 

At present far removed. Arise; return. 

And stay beside our children: I to them 
IVill also come ere long: leave me. 

Bi. Ah no! . . . 

Bay. Leave mo ; ’tis my command. 

Bi. Abaifdon thee ? 

Ah! rather kill me: by no other means 
Shall this fond grasp be loosen’d . . . 

Bay. Cease. 

Bi. O Heav’ns 

Bay. Desist; or 1 . . . 

JSi. 1 will pursue thy steps. 

Bay. Unhappy I! Behold my father here; 

Behold my father. 
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SCEITE II. 

OUOLIELMO) RAYMOND, BIANCA. 

Chi. What dost thou do here? 

There are who now expect thee at the temple; 

And meanwhile idle here ? . . . 

Bay. Heard’st thou ? T go; 

What dost thou fear ? Ah stay! detain her, father: 

I fly, and soon return.—To thee, Bianca, 

T recommend our children, if thou lov’st me. 

Scene III. 

GUGLIELMO, BIANCA. 

Bi. What words! Unhappy 11 to death he flies! 

And thou forbiddest me to follow him ? 

(^ruel. . . 

Oil. Stay, stay ,* bo paciflod ; ere long 
He will return. 

Bi. 0 cruel one! Is this 

Thy pity for thy son ? Thou leavost him 
Alone to meet his death, and thou his father ? 

Abandon him if thus thou canst ; but ah! 

Stop not my stops; loose me, I follow him . . , 

Gu. Thy going now would be mistimed, and late. 

Bi. Late ? Ah! it then is true, that he attempts . . . 

Ah! tell me . . . Speak, or let me go . . . Where flies he ? 
To some most dang’rous enterprise, I know; 

But ought I not to hear whate’or affects 
One who’s a lining portion of myself? 

Ah, ye indeed remember more than I 

The blood from which I spring! Ah, speak! I am 

Now fashion’d of your blood: I do not hate 

My brothers, no; but I love Baymond only ; 

I love him much as human heart can love; 

And now I fear for him, lest, ere he take * 

The state from them, they take from liim his life. 

Ou. If this be all thou fear’st; and since thou seom’st 
To know so much already; be assured ' 

Less doubtful is his life, than that of others. 

Bi. 0 Heav’ns! are, then, my brothers’ lives in 
danger? 


• » • 
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Gu. Tyrants are never safe. 

Bi. Wha t do I hear ? 

Alas! . . . 

6rM. Think’st thou that one Cfm wrest the state 
From those possessing it, and\iot their lives ? 

Bi. My consort then, ... would treacherously . .. my 
kindred? ... 

(hb. Yes, it behoves us treacherously to spill 
Their blood, ere ours they treach’rously quaff: 

And to the hard extremity by force 

They have compeird us. Yes, at any moment 

Thy spouse and children might be taken from thee: 

Ah, thencie ’twas indispensable for us 
Their cruel purpose to anticipate. 

Myself, thou seo’st, to aid the t?nterpriHe, 

Have girt tlio sword, so many years disused, 

I’o luy enfeebled side. 

Bi. . Ferocious souls! 

Dissembling hearts! I could not have believed . . . 

Gu. Daughter, what wouldest thou? Necessity 
To this compels us. For us to retract 
’Tis now too late. Put up what vows to Heav’n 
Thou likest l)est: meanwhile departure henco 
Is not allow’d to thee: thou’rt guarded now 
By many armtid warriors. —If thou art, 

As thou shouldst bo more than aught else, a mother, 
Keturn to tliy poor children, ah! return . . . 

But now, methinks, I hear the sacred toll 
Of the lugubrious bell . . . I’m not mistake^. 

0 son ! ... I fly to liberty, or death. 

SctiNB IV. 

urANCA, armed Soldiers. 

Bi. Hear me ... 0 how he flies I And I am forced 
Ta tarry hero ? In pity let me go ! 

This is the only breast that, interposed. 

Can staunch that sea of blood . . . Are your hard hearts, 
Barbariahs, inaccessible to pity?-— 

Impious, flagitious, execrable marriage I 
T ought to have foreseen that blood alone 
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Could finish such immeasurahle hate. 

Now I perceive why Raymond could not speak: 

In truth, thou hast well done to hide from me 
Such unimaginable wickedness: 

I thought thee capable of high revenge; 

But never of an abject treason, never ... 

Wliat tumult do I hear ?... 0 Ileav’ns!... What shrieks! 
Methinks the earth doth shake! . . . With what a loud 
And clamorous dissonance the air resounds!. . . 

The name of liberty, of liberty, 

I hear distinctly . . . ^ Ah! perchance already 
My brothers are no more . . . Whom do I see ? 

0 Heav’ns! Is’t Raymond ? . . . 

Scene V. 

RAYMOND, BIANCA. 

Bi. Wretch! what hast thou done ? 

Speak. Com’st thou back, perfidious spouse, to mo, 

Thy guilty dagger reeking with my blood ? 

Who would have ever thought thou wert a traitor ? 

What do I see ? Alas! from thy own side 
The blood spouts forth in anqile streams ? . . . Ah! 
husband ... 

Bay. . . . Bianca,... scarcely ... I... support myself... 
Sustain me . . . Dost thou see ? That blood, which bathes 
My sword, it is the tyrant’s; but. . . 

Bi. Alas!.. . 

Bay, This ip my own blood;... I... in my own side... 
Bi. 0 frightful wound! . . . 

Bay. Yes, frightful; I myself 

With my own hand, inflamed by too much rage. 

Inflicted it... I threw myself on Julian: 

And planted in him so, so many wounds, 

U'hat I. . . with one ... at last.. . transfix’d my side. 

Bi. 0 fatal cruelty! . .. 0 mortal blow! . .. « 

How many of us hast thou slain at once! 

Bay. I told thee not, 0 8 i) 0 use .. . Ah! pardon me: 
Thee should I not have told; nor shouldest thou 


* The soldiers retire. 
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Have heard of it, till it was done : ... and yet, 

At all events, I was constrain’d to do it... 

It grieves me that to consummate the deed 
My strength allows not... If it was a crime, 

I come to expiate it with my blood. 

Before thine eyes .. . But, do I hear the cry 
Of liberty more fervently resound ? 

And 1 can nothing do!. . . 

IH. 0 Iloav’ns! and . . . fell. . . 

Lorenzo . .. also ? ... 

Bay. A most strict injunction 

I gave to his assailant for this purpose . . . 

I shall die unlamenting, if I leave 

Safe, and in liberty, . . . my sire, . .. my spouse, . . . 

My children, . .. and my fellow-citizens . . . 

Bi. Thou Icavest me to tears . ., But, can I live ? 

Give mo thy sword . . . 

Bay. Biancsa ... 0 sweet spouse . . . 

Part of myself;. . . remember, thou’rt a mother . . . 

Thou for our children shouldst consent to live; 

Live for our children, ... if tliou lovedst me . . . 

Bi. 0 children!.. . But the tumult grows apace ? . . . 
Bay. And it approaclies; . . . and 1 seem to hear 
Discordant cries... Run to the little ones, 

And leave them not: to their protection fly.— 

And now,... for me ... no hope... of life ... remains. — 
Thou seeest,... that... L am ... a dying man... 

Bi. What shall 1 do ?... Near whom shall 1 remain ?.. 
What do 1 hear? The cry of “ Slay the traitor ! ” 

The traitor, who? ... • 

Bay. The traitor,. . . is . . . the vanquish’d 


Scene VI. 

LORENZO, GUGLiELMO, BIA.NCA, RAYMOND, and a reinforcement 

of Soldiers. 

Lo. Slay him I 

Bay. 0 sight! 

Bi. And dost thou live, my brother 

Have pity ... 

Lo. Here the miscreant sought a refuge; 
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And slunk from danger to his consort's arms; 

In vain. Drag him by force . .. 

Bi. My spouse!. . . my children... 

Bay. Thou manacled, 0 father ?. . . 

Gu. An d thou wounded ? 

Lo. 0! what do 1 behold ? thy faithless blood 
Thou sheddost from thy side ? Now, who forestall’d 
My arm ? 

Bay. Mine; but it err’d: this was a bio ^ 

Aim’d at thy brother’s heart. But, he from mo 
Had many more like this. 

Lo. My brother’s dead : 

But 1 live, yes, I live; for killing me, 

A soul unlike that of an inexpert, 

Unlike that of a perjured dastard priest, 

Was needful. Salviati lifeless fell; 

And with him fell his comrades: I reserved 
Thy fatlior only, that to see thy death 
Before receiving his, might swell his pangs. 

Bi. What boots this cruelty ? He languishes 
Half dead . . . 

Lo. And thus half dead, do J exult. . . 

Bi. Ho bears the punishment of Jiis offence. 

Lo. What do I see! Dost thou embrace a wretch 
Stain’d with thy brother’s blood ? 

Bi. He is my husband;... 

Ami ho is dying . . . 

Bay. Now,.. . why thus beseech him ?— 

See, if thy death were trusted to my power, 

If thou woulds^i livc.^ 

Bi. 0 Heav’ns 1 what hast thou done? . . . 

Bay. I .. . never . . . strike ... in vain. 

On. My son I. . . 

Bay. ‘ 0 father! 

Imitate me. Behold the steel. 

Bi. ’Tis mine... , 

Lo. No, it is mine ^. . . Thou slayer of my brother, 

’ lie plunges into his heart the dagger which he had hidden at the 
arrival of Lorenzo. 

3 He wrests the dagger from the hand of Guglielrao, who had taken it 
up as soon as Raymond threw it to him. 
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How many other deaths, 0 steel, art thou 
Ordain’d to give! 

Bay. My wife,... farewell... for ever. 

Bi. And shall I live ? . .. 

Gu. 0 dreadful sight I—Quick, quick, 

Put mo to death: why dost thou hesitate ? 

Lo. Oo now to thy degrading punishment.— 
Meanwhile, by force from that unworthy neck 
Kemove the weeping lady. Time alone 
Can soothe her grief.—And time alone can prove 
That I’m no tyrant, and that these are traitors. 




XIII. 


DON OAECIA. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Cosmo de’ Meoici, born in 1519, became Duke of Florence 
in 1537, and afterwards the first Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
He was a member of a collateral branch of the great house 
of Medici, whose fortunes culminated under Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and became extinct in 1519, the year of 
Cosmo’s birth. He was a stern and successful ruler. He 
witn his wife Fileonora, and his three sons—Diego, the 
eldest and his heir, Piero, and Garcjia—constitute the 
sole characters in the play. The occuiTences on which it 
is based took place in 156^ 

At the commencement, Cosmo consults his three sons as 
to what course ho should adopt with regard to his cousin 
Salviati, whom he looks upon as the only, yet most dan¬ 
gerous, enemy of his dynasty. Diego recommends that ho 
^ould be put to death openly ; Garcia recites the history 
of the family, and strongly advises a conciliatory course. 
Piero, the youngest, himself of a deceitful eharacter, urpes 
his father to dissemble with Salviati and to promote him, 
when he will doubtless soon exhibit himself as a traitor 
and give Cosmo a just oxcuso for getting rid of him. 
Cosmo approves the advice of Diego, and reprimands Garcia 
for his language. When the three brothers are alone, 
Diego, who is haughty by nature, quarrels with Garcia, 
a^d they almost draw swords against each other. Piero 
interferes and Garcia departs; when Piero artfully irri¬ 
tates Diego against him as their mother’s favorite, and 
hints that she is endeavoring to supplant Diego in 
Cosmo’s favor. 
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Cosmo next praises Diego to Eleonora as their most 
worthy son, and hlamos her for her excessive love of Garcia, 
whose conduct he denounces, whilst she defends him. Kero 
enters and says that ho has important private news to 
communicate to his father; and when Eleonora has left, he 
recounts the late quarrel between his brothers, and does 
all he can to irritate Cosmo against Garcia. Cosmo tells 
him that ho is aware that Garcia is an intimate friend of 
his own enemy Salviati, and Piero in reply announces that 
ho has discovered the real cause, namely that Garcia is in 
love witli Salviati’s daughter, Julia. Diego joins them, 
speaks kindly of Garcia, and asks his father to excuse the 
latter for their late quarrel. Cosmo laments to himself 
the inferiority of Garcia to his other sons, but blames 
Diego for his lenity in interceding for him, as not indi¬ 
cating a character fitted to succeed him on the throne. 

, lie now sends for Garcia, and protends that on consi¬ 
deration he is converted to Garcia's views about Salviati. 
Garcia is delighted at his father’s change, and acknow¬ 
ledges to him his love for Julia, which, however, he says 
Salviati opposes. Cosmo then turns round, avows that he 
has been feigning all the time, and commands Garcia, 
under penalty of his own death, to allure Salviati into the 
palace and slay him there with the sword he gives him for 
the purpose. Garcia is distracted. Eleonora enters when 
Cosmo has gone, and Garcia confesses his love, and teUs 
her of his father’s cruel orders. He urges her to place 
Julia in safety, and intercede with Cosmo, which she 
promises to do. Piero now comes and acquaints Garcia 
that Cosmo haf>^ already put Julia into chains, with orders 
to have her killed if anything is done in her favor. Piero 
urges him to kill Salviati as the only means of ensuring 
Julia’s safety, and at length persuades him to agree to 
that course. 

Diego is next seen on hia return from hunting, and asks 
I'iero the meaning of the excitement in which he has just 
seen Garcia. Piero tells him that Garcia was on his way 
to a secret council with Salviati, to conspire against their 
father, and advises him to hide himself m the neighbor¬ 
hood and learn what passes between them. He adopts 
Piero’s advice and departs. Garcia enters, and Piero 
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conceals himself. Garcia soliloqnizes over the treacherous 
deed he is contemplating, and of which he repents. 
Eleonora joins him and says that she is sent by Cosmo In 
Piero’s absence, to see if Garcia is preparing to kill Salviati, 
and that in the meantime Cosmo is holding a dagger oyer 
Julia. He, in terrible distress, hastens to consummate 
the deed, and Piero, advancing, exults in the success of his 
stratagem. Garcia returns, tells him he has slain Salviati; 
and in proof shows him his weapon covered with blood. 

In the last Act, Cosmo enters and Garcia acquaints him 
with Salviati’s death. Cosmo says that in reward he shall 
marry Julia. Garcia spurns her hand as the price of blood. 
Cosmo demands proofs of Salviati being indeed dead. Garcia 
repeats the stoiy, when Cosmo says that he has evidence 
that Salviati had not been in the place that night, or ever 
contemplated going there. Garcia is wild with terror. 
Cosmo goes to make further enquiries. Eleonora appears 
and urges Garcia to fly from his father’s fnry. Cosmo 
rushes in with his drawn sword, suiTonnded by his guards, 
announces that the murdered man proves to bo Diego and 
not Salviati, and slays Garcia, who with his dying breath 
proclaims that botli he and Diego are the victims of Piero’s 
treachery. 


This tragic story is based on the history of the times, 
which relates that Cosmo’s eldest son, Giovanni (here 
called Diego), who had been made a cardinal by the Pope, 
died suddenly while on a hunting expedition, and that ho 
was supposed to have been killed by his brother Garcia, 
who was killed by Cosmo in return. Eleonora, their 
mother, died soon afterwards, and Cosmo was accused of 
having stabbed her. His own account was that his wife 
and both sons died of a pestilence. Botta, in his History 
of Italy (book xii.), disbelieves the whole story. Alfieri 
|tat 08 in his Life that in August 1776 he happened to hear 
some literary persons mention the historical anecdote of 
Garoia being slain by his father, Cosmo I. The fact struck 
him, and, as it was not in print, he procured the manu¬ 
script extracted from the public archives, and then planned 
the tragedy, sketching out the characters as follows:— 
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' “ Cosmo, cruel, choleric, loves Giovanni, hates Garcia; 
Leonora, good mother, loves all her sons, especially Garcia; 
Giovanni, proud, disdainful; Garcia, courageous, sincere, 
loves all, hut will not let Giovanni dictate to him; Fer¬ 
nando (called in the play Piero), flatterer of his father and 
Giovanni, hates both of them, understood by his mother.” 

The author thinks that if the scene of the tragedy had 
been, instead of modem Pisa, ancient Thebes, Mycene, 
Persepolis, or Eome, it would have been deemed tragic in 
the first degree; but the subject loses much of its perfec¬ 
tion from the want of real grandeur in the characters and 
of sublimity in the causes of such unheard-of crimes. He 
mentions that ho is rather ashamed of having himself in¬ 
vented the unhistorical character of Piero, the third son, 
who is, after all, the real hero of the play; but his intro¬ 
duction was necessary for the thread of the story and for 
bringing about the catastrophe. He calls attention to the 
fact that two personages of much importance to the plot, 
Salviati and Julia, do not once appear, as they would 
have made the play too long, and ho thinks this a good 
theatrical precedent. On the whole he is pleased with his 
work, and prefers it to The Conspiracy of the Pazzi^ on 
account of the subject in itself being warmer, more pas¬ 
sionate, and more terrible. (Pa’^-ere drc.) 

Sismondi’s criticism is confined to a summary, in a few 
lines, of the argument of the play. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONJE. 
Cosaio. PiKKu. 

ElEONOUA. U Vk(.'iA. 

Dieoo. Gttards. 


Scene.— -TAe Palace of Coamo in Piaa. 

ACT 1. 

Scene I. 

COSMO, DIEGO, PIERO, GARCIA. 

Cos. () sons, ye are not now assembled here 
In a light cause: ’twill be most grateful to mo, 
Since to the test ye now will all be brought. 

To make a trial of your sov’ral skills. 

But, each of you, ere I divulge my thoughts. 
Swear to me solemnly to speak the truth. 

And in the bottom of your hearts to hidC 
The secret which 1 now to you unfold. 

Di. I swear it by this sword. 

Pi. I by my father. 

Gar. I swear it by my honor. 

€o8. Hear mo then.— 

JVIy cause is yours: let not your hearts admit 
Hate, love, or passions, which are not my o>vn. 
Such I esteem you; hence I do not think 
’i’hat any counsel more than yours will serve me. 
’'Twere bootless now to recapitulate 
Wherefore the gay inhabitants of Florence 
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To me are irksome; wherefore I retired 
To seek in these beloved walls of Pisa 
A calmer dwelling-place, ye all well know. 
From hence with safer and as tight a curb 
I equally control the turbulent, 

Malignant, factious, faithless multitude, 

Unfit to rule, unwilling to obey; 

Yet their obedience is no longer doubtful: 
AlthoTigh, on this account, I do not sit 
Securely on the throne. Our ancestors 
Often encounter’d formidable perils; 

And cv’ry object to my heart suggests 
A warning whisper, that I sliould not trust 
A transient sunshine, a fallacious calm. 

For the most part my foes have been subdued, 
Dispersed, or slain; I see alone of those 
One formidable now remain behind : 

Ho is allied to me in blood, in mien 


Conciliatory; though 1 heed it not, 

He evermore pursues me like my shadow. 
Modest in words, obsequious in his manners ; 
But, in his inmost heart, replete with rage. 
And circumventive pui-poses ... 


IJe is ? 


Co8. The impious Salviati.—What though he 
Be my near relative; although the son 
Of my own mother’s brother, he no less. 

Than was his father once, is our sworn foe. 


That fierce old man, (ye’ve heard me speak of hiiii) 
Who preach’d of liberty, because the throne. 
Although ho wish’d it, was beyond his reach; 

He, who attempted to dissuade me from it. 

E’en on the very day on which I was, 

By the concurring senate and the people. 

Invited to the throne. My mother’s tears, 

And his exti*eme old age, a pardon gain’d 
For his presumption and audacity: 

But this contested sceptre he not thus 
Could ever pardon me. What could he do. 

An impotent old man ? The messengers 
Of death, he heard, and sinkitig to the tomb, 
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That ineffectual poison in his heart 
Which he conceal’d, e’en to the very dregs 
He pour’d it in the heart of his vile son. 

Now, I am sure that, son of a scorn’d father, 

He hates me bitterly; and, what is worse, 

He speaks it not: hence vigilance in me 
Is indispensable. My mother maybe 
Was, while she lived, a hindrance to his views; 

Now that she’s dead, wo should no more delay: 

Wo should not only wrest from him the power 
Of hurting, but attempting it. The moans, 

The best and speediest for attaining this, 

Freely lot each of you point out to loe. 

Di. Father, and lord, not only of ourselves, 

But of all bore; what can I say to thee 
Of policy of state, which thou know’st not ? 

Methinks who pleases not his lord, of guilt 
Is, by tliis fact, sufficiently convicted: 

V. hat then is ho who, hated, hates again? 

Say, has a monarch relatives ? Since fate, 

AVhen she bestows a throne, denies all friends. 

Excepting such as impious are, or false; 

A prince should never tolerate a foe, 

Neither an open foe nor foe conceal’d. 

From him take warning who before thee held 
The Tuscan sceptre; Alexander, he 
Who died, by treach’ry butcher’d; he should teach thee 
E’en more than others to distrust relations. 

Feign’d amity, and loug-feign’d services, 

And consanguinity, at length bestow’d * 

On that perfidious one, Lorenzo, means 
To plunge his dagger in the royal breast. 

The prince in x)art of his malignant mind 
Was well aware, yet would he not mistrust him: 

Nay, ho caress’d him, made him of his friends, 

So that at last he slew him.—Ah 1 forestall 
The hate of others : lenity, display’d 
By those who can dispense with it, alone 
To terror is attributed: and kin^. 

More than all thoughts, should hide their thoughts of fear; 
’Tis the most jealous mystery of state: 
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Woe, if it “be discover’d: thence at once 

The fears of others cease: and then, what happeidi ?— 

*Tis my advice that Salviati perish; 

But let him perish in the eye of day. 

Thee he offends, and thou condemn’st him justly : 

But, suffer not obscure and timid clouds 
To intercept the vivifying rays 
Of thy unlimited authority. 

Gar. If to a prince born on the throne, and thence 
Beneath the tranquil shade of prosp’rous fate, 

Amid the luxuries of court matured, 

I hero were call’d upon to speak, my father. 

Thou wouldst not hoar from me a long address. 

To mould the monarch who has never seen 
The threat’ning aspect of adversity, 

Would be a vain, impracticable task. 

But, Cosmo, thou, who from the throne afar, 

And from its hopes, amid vicissitudes, 

Hast pass’d thy youthful years ; on Tiber’s banks, 
Now on the shores of Adria, now in turn 
’Mid lonely rocks of the Ligurian Alps, 

Long hidden by thy mother; finally, 

Thou, who hast felt the weight of pow’rful hatred. 
Lend me, I pray thee, a benignant ear.— 

For many years have fortune, art, force, favor, 

Given the Medicaean race, by turns. 

An uncontrollable authority; 

To which more splendor, strength, security, 

Thou hast since added ev’ry day. Thou knowest 
That Alexander s slayer hoped in vain 
In a free state to meet with an asylum. 

Thy sword in Venice reach’d him: unavenged 
He fell there, whore impartial laws alone 
Maintain authority : and in his claws 
The mighty Loo saw the suppliant slain, 

Who in his roaring placed too firm a trust: 

He saw it, silently ; thy dreaded name 
Made cither sea that bounds Italia tremble. 

What more dost wish? a tlirone without a foe ? 

That never was: to slay them all ? hast thou 
A sword to do such prodigies ? Beflect 
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upon thy ancestors: which of them died 
Belove^nd mighty, in tranquillity ? 

Cosmo alone; ho who enjoy’d what power 
To him was delegated; he whom power 
Sought in proportion as ho sought it not. 

Think of the others; Jnlian put to death; 

The bold Lorenzo scarcely saved alive; 

Piero banish’d: Alexander slain. 

Yet, these of blood were never avaricious. 

Ah 1 these impressively suggest to thee, 

How slipp’ry is the basis of tliat throne 
Founded on blood.—Thou’lt Salviati slay, 

Maybe not guilty: other foes will rise : 

Shall they be slain ? still others will succeed.— 
Suspicion’s sword at length will turn its edge 
Insatiable ’gainst him who grasp’d the hilt. 

Ere it descend, hold it aloft a little; 

Strike but one blow, and it will rest no more. 

Him at once offends thy fame and thee, 

O fathei‘, do thou pardon. 

Di. Ever thus 

From me he differs. 

P*. I, in years inferior. 

And thence in wisdom, since my sire commands, 
Will, notwithstanding, speak. Diego’s words 
Arc, like his actions, bold; nor do 1 blame. 
Although my judgment utterly dissents 
From his, the sentiments that 'Garcia utter’d. 

1, at the very name of Salviati, ^ 

Which sounds to me like guUt, profoundly shudder. 
Another Salviati dared to aim 
At onr Lorenzo the perfidious sword. 

Father, I only grieve that hitherto 
Thou hast too openly his foeman been : 

Not that thou e’er oouldst change that double heart, 
shoyring greater affability; 

But, now and then it happeim that a prince 
Incui'B less blame when he destroys his friends. 
Than when he punishes his foes.—But one, 

Of the so many deaths with which the rage 
01 vile Tiberius ne’er waa satisffed, 
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One only was acceptable to Borne. 

Whether Sejanue’s conspiracy 
Was true or false, his obsequies wei*e mark’d 
Witli taiiiits, and songs, and smiles, and public joy. 
Friend to the prince, the foe to all besides: 

Thence unavenged, abhorr’d, and base, he fell.— 
NN'ouldst thou at once have Salviati slain, 

And stop the comments of invidious tongues ? 

Do what thou hast not heretofore attempted. 

Feign love to him ; of pity thou dost rob him; 
Promote him; a large field for fault thou givest: 
Howard him; he will be at once a traitor. 

Beneath the semblance of just punishment 
Thus cloak revenge ; and thus the prince obtains 
Bis object, and the name of merciful. 

Cos. Yes, one may reign with counsel such as this; 
But thine, Diego, I esteem more regal. 

He who can think it possiblo to govern 
Without deceit or terror, is a fool. 

Little a son’s, and less a prince’s thoughts, 

Garcia, in thee I recognize; speak’st thou 
4’o Cosmo king, of Cosmo citizen ? 

Wouldst thou that on the throne L recollect 
My cruel destiny ?—And I will do it, 

By baffling the attacks of adverse fate.— 

What strange perplexing jargon dost thou use ? 

Thou callest terror, prudence ? abjoctness. 

Thou call’st humanity ? and when I ask thee 
TIow 1 may sl^y my mortal enemy, 

Dost thou instruct me in the means to save him ? 

Di. Garcia, my younger brother, horn to serve me, 
It is no wonder should he not possess 
A spirit correspondent to the throne; 

And if he meek and private qualities 
Profe^, or feign... 

Gar, Virtue will always be 

The same; for subjects and for kings the same. 
Question*^ I spoke my thoughts: if such a soul 
As thine be requisite to royalty, 

1 feel rejoiced that I expect no sceptre: 

And if, as thou allegest, 1 was bom 
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To serveg^ willing servant will I be, 

But his ^ne who knoweth how to mle . .. 

Cos. And 1 am he: and do thou recollect 
That I know how to make myself obey’d : 

Love and respect Diego as myself. 

I sought alone to know your sentiments, 

And not to be advised. I saw, I know, 

T heard: enough.—To you, in words and deeds, 

And even thoughts, I only now am law. 

SCKNIS IT. 

niEGO, PIKRO, GARCIA. 

Gar. He from our deeds, far more than fixnn our words, 
Between us can discriminate.—But yot, 

I feel no grief that I have thus reveal’d 
My judgment h) my fatlior : to my lips 
Perchance the feelings which my Jieart contains 
Should run less volubly; but hitherto 
I have not learn’d the talent to su^)press ; 

And now I fear it never will be mine. 

Di. What more doth Cosmo want? Within his jialaco. 
Among his sons, he finds a lofty censor 
Who teaches him to reign. 

Gar. What fearest thou ? 

Thou ever wilt be more acceptable 
To him than I. To kings those are most welcome 
Who best know how in their sword’s edge to plaice 
Their reason and advice. , 

Pi. Why should your auger. 

Because ye differ in opinion, thus 
Transgress all bounds ? I too dissent from you ; 

I love you not the less on this account. 

Brothers, and sons, and subjects of one father 
Wo all three are; and so . . . 

Qar. Let each of us 

Indulge his own opinions: praise I seek not; 

Nor oast I blame on others. Certainly, 

I say, that wo shall all the grievous load 
Of public hate endure, if Cosmo choose 
To use deceit or force: from this will rise 
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"Che scorn of others, and from that their rage;, 

I’heir vengeance from them both. 

Dt. 0! wise and great 

Assuredly thou‘ art: it pleases thee 
To sit as moderator of our youth.— 

Now, when wilt thou ho silent ? I’o our father 
Thou wert already known; by him already, 

In such esteem as thou deservcst, hold. 

(lO; if thou lovest darkness, live obscure: ^ 

But, since thou addest nothing to our brightness. 

Make us not shadows of thy central gloom. 

Gar. I call that infamy which thou oall’st splendor.— 
But, my words cannot rob you of that peace, 

Which is not in yourselves: peace ill is bought 
With universal cries; ill with the blood 
Of guiltless citizens. A stranger 1 
Am *mongst you bom; but, having been so born, 

Hope not that I shall ever hide the truth. 

Pi. Thou art not, Garcia, to thy sire a ft)e ; 

I'hen why a friend to him that does oliend him ? 

Oar. A friend of justice, and of nothing else. 

To you I thus address myself; but keep 
Tow’rds strangers an inflexible reserve. 

I’m willing to believe that one solo lord, 

Where he doth keep himself within the pale 
Of natural rights, doth suit a people best; 

But tyranny?... It is my execration : 

And my father doth too much aifect it! 

I over was lopre tender of his honor, 

Than of his pow’r: with a true love T love him. 

And if o’er him my prayers will not avail, 

They shall bo turn’d to lessen tyranny. 

Di. And I (if I avail) will concentrate 
My efforts all to give stability 
'fo sacred pow’r, which this rash rebel dares 
To stigmatize unjustly. 

Gar. llie design 

Is worthy of thyself. 

Di. Dost thou insult me ? 

I’ll make thee... 

Pi. Stop: 0 Heav’ns! replace thy sword . 
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Gar. Permit him to display his sword, Piero. 

Ho gives a worthy sample of himself. 

A hopeful omen of his future reign, 

His sword against his brother I 
Pi. Ah, refrain . . . 

And thou, be sileht! ... 

Di. Change thy style, or I. . . 

Gar. I clearly see: anger in thee supplies 
The place oMcason. I am not incensed, 

Whom reason only moves. 

I)i. Perchance thou art 

More backward in performance than in s].>eech; 

Hence art thou not incensed. 

Gar. Far more am I 

To terror, than to action, indisposed. 

I)i. And who knows this ? ‘ 

Gar. My sword;—and thou shouldst know it,. . . 

If I wore not thy brother. 

Scene III. 

DIKGO, J'JERO. 

Di. Thou, my brother ? 

Wo evermore wore too dissimilar . . . 

Pi. Appease thyself; thy generous resentment 
He merits not. Heard’st tliou his insolence ? 

Heard’st thou how proudly he exults in treason, 

Much less then blushes at it ? 

Di. Thou shalt see 

One day, that he will be compell’d to smotlicr 
His foolish pride ; wait till I reign, and then . . . 

Pi. To thee, ’tis true, the throne belongs by right; 

But, not by accident speaks Garcia thus. 

Well know I, that my father hath reposed 
All his affection, all his hope in thee; 

To him art thou far dearer than his eyesight; 

But, ho descends tow’rds the decline of life. 

Thou know’st how love in agfed hearts grows cold; 

How feebly hoary age defends itself 
’Gainst female stratagems. This Garcia is 
His mothei-’s darling: she’s possess’d by him ; 

And loves us little, as thou know’st.. . 
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Di. What fear I ? 

The throne to me is due ; not e’en my sire 
Could take it from mo. Grant that he could do it, 

I should suffice to re-ohtain it. Well 
Our father knows us. 

Pi. It is true; hut art . . . 

Di. Art to thieVile I give. I know that he 
Is too dear to our mother. Equally 
Weix) he to Cosmo, should I heed it? no! ^ 

I fear not, hate not, envy not my brother. 

Pi. But, thou know’st not what culpable designs 
WithiTi his heart hides Garcia . . . 

Di. Do I over 

Investigate the pui’poses of others ? 

Pi. But unknown to our father . . , 

Di. And would I, 

I’hink’st thou, repeat them to him? That would be 
In me far viler than in other men : 

Since angry menaces have pass’d between us, 

Each word of mine would seem like craft, or vengeance. 

1 know my father; and am well aware 
How little ho is able to subdue 
Th(j firet assaults of rage : to fatal proof 
’Twere better not to bring him. l!f now Garcia, 

Left to himself, grows worse and worse, then let hin» 
Alone abide the consequence of this. 

But, if again ho ventures to offend me, 

I hope that he can never say that I 
Have sought redress from any but himself. 


ACT 11. 

SCEME 1. 

COSMO, I'XEONORA. 

Cos. No, 1 am not mistaken, no: a son 
More worthy than Diego we possess not: 
The honor of the throne, his father’s safety, 
The universal peace, he has at heart. 
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1 had indubitable proofs of this 
From his own lips a little while ago. 

Ele. Then hast thou never in my (^arcia found 
Love, judgment, gentleness of character, 

And pliancy of heart ? 

Cos. A What words are l^se ? 

How dost thou adaignate that rebel spirit^ 

Among my sons, he is the only one 
Unworthy If the name. What do I say, 

Among Yof sons ? Far, far more than by him, 

Jly ev’ry other am I loved and rev’renced. 

A serpent, who turns all his rage against me, 

And his dire poison, in my breast I cherish. 

How difficult it was, when listening to him, 

My fury to restmin! Irfurmise is now 
Matured to certainty: this Garcia is . . . 

Ele. What has he done ? What has he said ? In what 
Oftended thee ? Alas! 

Cos. What has he said ?— 

While t of a mortal foe I plan the death. 

He dares to counsel mo to pardon him. 

Thence, much as I ai)hor him, he abhors not 
The guilty Salviati ? Thence my foes 
Are not liis foes? 

Ele. And is not ev’ry man 

Thy subject who dwells hero ? If this, or that one, 

It pleaseth thee to slay, dost thou not do it ? 

*Tis in a son a pardonable crime 
To supplicate his sire to bo less cruel. 

’Tis true that nor Diego nor Piero • 

From bloodshed dared dissuade thee : Garcia dared : 
What doth this indicate, except that he 
Is more benignant, and for human blood 
Pants not 'i 

Cos. This overweening, ill-placed love. 

More than it ought to do, thy judgment blinds. 
l*hou mak’st an idol to thyself of Garcia; 

Save him thou lovest, and thou seeest nothing. 

What I call crime, thou dar’st in him call virtue? 

This altercation is not new between us; 

But ev’iy day it more displeases me. 

And thou wilt make an effort to myself 
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Ko little grateful, if witlim thy heart 
Thou hide a lote so partial and unjust. 

EU. An unjust lo▼^^? Ah! if there he who thus 
(.^an prove it to me, 1 at once will change it. 

Not on the words, Mt actions of my sons,' 

My observation has been fix’d. j 

Cos. " So be itif' 

If then, in spiw of me, thou wiU’st it, let him ^ 

Be dear to thee; so that I never more 
Hear thee excuse his failings. In my palace, 

The first and only viiinie is to please me: 

This virtue hitherto I sec not in him: 

Tt doth belong to thee to teach him this; 

To thee; ... if thou sincerely lovest him. 

Ele. And hath not Garcia always bent his Ipiow 
To thy behests ? 

Cos. What merit hath ol)edience ? 

And this sufficeth, then ? And not to do it, 

Who now would have the hardihood?—lie ought 
To speak not only as I speak; but ought 
To think e’en as T think: he who has not 
A nature like to mine, should change it; yes : 

Not simulate, but change it. Of my race, 

And of my realm, I am the head ,* the soul 
Am I, with which each living creature here 
Is animated.—Nor, on guilty Garcia, 

Had he not been my son, had I bestow’d 
Even a warning ore I punish’d him. 

Hence is his crime assuredly augmented; 

Rut yet once m^re, before his chastisement, 

Once only will I make him hear a voice, 

That from perdition’s path may rescue him. 

Scene II. 

COSMO, ELEONOBA, HSBO. 

Pi. Father, a pressing matter brings me to thee : 
With thee I would confer at leisure. 

Cos. 0! 

What strange disturbance read I on thy face ? 
Speak; what hath happen'd ? say. 
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Pi. I cannot sp^k it, 

Except to thee alone. ‘ > 

Ele. What can a si^ 

Have of mysterious for a father’s oars, 

Which even liis own mother must not know ? 

Cos, 1 am a falser, it is true, but also 
1 am a prince: ndf hast thou hitherto, h . 

Madam, with me my public burdens shared'*; 

Nor would#t thou share them, if, as I suspect. . . 

Ele. Thou dost suspect the truth. Scarcely had I 
The native shores of ray fSebetus quitted. 

Than 1, become the sharer of thy days, 

AU ray attachments, all ray objects bounded 
Within these royal walls. In me thou gaiuedst 
A consort, fl9:id a handmaid, nothing more. 

Well saw I that my lord tliouglit ev’ry proof 
Of love was centred in a blind obedience: 

Hence always I ol)ey’d; this thou know’st well; 

Often in tones of gratitude hast thou 

Praised me for this.—Wouldst thou remain alone? 

1 leave thee: and already I infer 
From him who tells it, what this secret is; 

And I know why I on|y should not hear it. 

But I wish not to hoar Piero’s tongue, 

Posseasing such alacrity to injure: 

If only to the detriment of strangers 
It were exerted, 1 should not at least 
'I'hen tremble at it, as 1 tremble now. 

I, of his well-known arts, am doubtlessly 
A most unwelcome witness. * 

Pi. Thou hast placed 

All thy maternal fondness on one son : 

Hence are the others guilty; and, meanwhile, 

Hence do I suffer heavy punishment; 

On me alone, forsooth, it all must fall! 

tongue is evermore prepared to injure ? 

This, thy belovdd son asserts, to whom 
I bear no hatred, though 1 envy.him; 

Let him confess, if, o^ in word or deed, 

I ever injured him.—A horrid stain 
lliou fixest on me, mother: yet should 1, 
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If any other than my mother fix’d it, 

Be more affiict^^l or if any one 
Beard it, be8ii^|i>1bayHI|i>ther and my lord, 

To me imputed. But I know my duty; 

I ought to suffer and to hold my peace; 

I suffer, and am silent. 

Goa. Madam, wouldst thou, 

With manners such as these, in tumult throw 
Our palace ? 

Ele. Ah, that others would not do it! 

And hath not an abominable pest 
Already fix’d its residence among us ? 

I yield my place: and may I never know. 

And never thou believe, his odious secrets! 

Scene HI. 

COSMO, PIKBO. 

Goa. Piero, speak. 

Pi. My mother’s prophecies 

In part are true. An execrable pest 
Kises among us. 

Goa. Where I reign, no pest 

Exists that can mature: e’en from the roots 
It shall be tom up : speak. 

Pi. I know full well 

That all depends on thee: of ev’ry wound 
Thou art the sov’reign healer; hence I seek 
In thee alone a speedy remedy.— 

Erewhile there Yose, ’twixt Garcia and Diego, 

A war of words: their fury with great pains 
I check’d; but certainly *tis not extinguish’d. 
Inflamed, and fierce, went Garcia out: with prayers. 
Mingled with force, Diego I restrain’d: 

Ne’er the aggressor will he bo, no never; 

But, from the other, if one look escape, 

One word, one gesture to provoke him; Heav’ns! 

I tremble to reflect on what may follow. 

Go8» Perpetual discord ;* I already knew it; 

But what &e6h cause im^l’d them on so far? ^ 

Pt, When thou erewhile didst quit us, we remain’d 
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In earnest conference. Diego, fired 
In words, as well as deeds, with nolfie a^r, 

With that imposing frankness he pt^Htess^-:: 

His brother Garcia blamed with openness, 

(And blamed, methinks, not wrongfully,) that he. 
Alone, dared in thy presence to defend , 

The guilty cause bf Salviati. Tiorced 
E’en to his inmost heart (for the rebuke 
Was too well founded), Garcia had recourse 
To threats against his brother: and had he 
Outraged Diego only , . . But, to thee 
I ought not to repeat that which escaped, 

While h(;t with passion, from his breast: and maybe 
He thought it not; for anger sometimes leads us 
’I’o utter that which is not. And to mo, 

While 1 essay’d to reconcile them both, 

1 le dai-tcd pungent and injurious words: 

But, this imports not.—'Tis expedient now. 

That he should hear the thunder of thy voice, 
iSo tliat this contest gain no further strength. 

Cos. There is no doubt; all things convince me of it: 
Garcia, that impious son, betrays his sire, 

His lord, his honor, and himself, at once. 

Ho would, by this aggression on Diego, 

Obliquely wound his father; he assumes 
Blind confidence from blind maternal love; 

And to the highest pitch audacity 
Jn him is raised. Ere while, I wisli’d to hear 
If he would venture plainly to disclose 
'I’hc vile and guilty friendship in my presence. 

That he hath long encouraged in his heart: 

And it is not, 0 no I to me unknown. 

As much as in his folly he doth think 
Pi. Thou, then, indeed dost know it, that he is 
Clandestinely of Salviati ? .., 

Cos. Yes; 

J know it; thoroughly convinced ... 

Pi. , Himself, 

Against his will.. . 

Cos. ^ And why have ye conceal’d 

It hitherto from me ? ♦ 
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P». He is our brother . .. 

Cos. And am not I the father of yon all? 

Pi. I hoped, ifedeed, that to the path of duty 
He would return; and still I dare to hope it. 

Still in that unripe age arc we, thou seeest, 

When man most easily is led astray. 

IGach of us might, caught in such snares; become 
Guilty of equal failings. 

Cos. Ah! no snares 

Could over make you traitors: for ye both, 

Diego, and thyself. . . 

Pi. Diego, never; 

I hope BO of myself; and ev’ry man 
Affirms it of himself while he is sane. 

But, who can answer for the consequence, 

If love, the enemy of reason, rules him? 

Cos. What say’st thou ? Love! 

Pi. If thou reflect on this, 

Less heinous will his fault appear to thee. 

Cos. Love, say’st thou ? Love for whom ? 

Pi. Thou know’st it, father. 

Cos. I know that he’s a traitor; that he oft 
Dares meet in secret interview, at night, 

With Salviati in my palac^e, here; 

But that love prompted him, 1 never knew. 

What may this love be ? Speak. 

Pi. Unhappy I! ... 

I would excuse him; and I have accused him. 

Cos. Speak: I command thee; and hide nothing from 
mo, * 

Or I.. . 

Pi. Ah! father, pardon him, I pray, 

This youthful indiscretion, and ascribe 
Nought in him to an evil disposition. 

Love only makes him seem a traitor. He 
Loves guilty Salviati’s guiltless daughter: 

The gentle Julia, whom thou hast perchance 
Betain’d a hostage for her father’s faith, 

• ’Mongst the illustrious damsels in thy nourt; 

Julia he loves: she, soon as seen, inflamed him. 

He loves her secretly j add, loved again, 
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Ho lives in sweet though ineffectual hope. 

Now, that the father of a maid helovodv 
Should not appear as guilty to her lover, 

Why should this seem so wonderful to thee ? 

Co8. All men, then, know the errors of my sons 
More than myself? All men excuse them? hide them? * 
His partial mother incontestably 
Is privy also to this guilty secret ; 

And seconds it perchance ... 

Pi. In truth, I think not. .. 

But yet, I do not know. 

Cos. This seeming love, 

What can it be, except a specious veil 
For future treasons? Can my son be dear 
To Julia for his own sake ? Is she not 
The daughter of my foe ? • And hath she not. 

E’en witii her milk, hatred for me imbibed. 

And for^my blood ? Deep treasons are conceal’d 
Beneath this love: the daughter, doubtlessly, 

Is made an instrument of his revenge 
By the shrewd father; I am not mistaken. 

And my own son ? . . . 

Pi. . Perchance thou readest well 

Their inner souls; but think it not of Garcia: 

A fervid lovo assuredly excites him; 

And the blind guide doth often not conduct 
To a good path : perclianco ho hencp has err’d. 

Now that thou know’st the whole, do thou restrain him. 
But with a gentle rein : do not so act, 

That I with reason may regret to-day * 

That I’ve betray’d, although by chance I did it, 

The jealous secret of his love. ’Tis true, 

He never told it to me; but he is 
Beserved to all, and most so to his brothers : 

Blit yet, 1 knew it.—Now, since I have said it, 

*Tum it to his advantage. Wean him, father, 

From this disgraceful fondness; and at once 
Appease his unjust rage against his brothers. 

Cos. Thou hajst done well to speak: as son and subject. 
It was thy duty; I shall seek to know 
More of this matter. But, Diego comes. 
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Scene IV. 

DIEGO, COSMO, PIERO. 

Cca. My son, what wonldst thon? Justice? Thou 
shalt have it. 

Di. Father, what ails thee ? On thy brow austere 
Sits dark displeasure. P’rhaps our strife hath wrought 
Disturbance in thee ? It haci been, Piero, 

Better indeed for us to hide it from him : 

And what? Fear’st thou that for my brother’s insult 
Anger in me all limits would transgress? 

All, let my father think no more about it. 

Nor let it raise in him resentful feelings. 

I do not feel offended; I but pity 
Him who offends me: this is my revenge. 

Cos. 0, thou art worthy of a better brother 
Than Garcia is! Fraternal injuries 
Thou dost endure; and it becomes thee well: 

But, that he has infringed my laws, that he 
Erewhile contended with thee, this is not 
The first sole cause of mj’^ profound disploasuio. 

His turbulence, 1 clearly see, springs not 
From the impetuosity of youth ; • 

*Tis the worse fruit of a malignant heart: 

I am compell’d e’en to the fountain-head 
Of the death-bearing postilonce to go ; 

I am compell’d to search into the whole, 

The whole to hear. It is of vast importance 
To know the deeds, affections, and the words, 

The enterprises, e’en the secret thoughts, 

Of one, a royal youth, who, more than others, 

Has pow’r to injure, and who loss may fear. 

J)i. Yet, do not now ascribe to guilt in him, 

I pray thee, that which erewhile, when incensed. 

He said to me. 

Pi. Thou seeest clearly, father, 

If Garcia had a corresponding soul, 

Peace would bo permanent betwixt them both; 

Nor doth Diego feign ... 

Di, Nor hitherto 

Have I supposed that Garcia ever feign’d, 
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Or was malignant. No, my father, no ; 

Although he differ from mo, I perceive 
The seeds of virtue in him ; I esteem him 
As having only from the path of duty 
Perchance a little stray’d: he cherishes 
Private affections in his princely nature; 

Hence are those words of his, which seem so strange; 
Hence he so frequently dissents from us; 

Hence the injurious lofty pomp, with which 
He preaches to us his aScetio virtues. 

T first, infiamed with anger, in thy presence, 

Calling him hypocritical and false. 

Dared to assault him: to a lofty heart 
Such contumely was insupportable; 

And scarcely had my auger been appeased, 

When I repented of it. I come here, 

Tn the first place, expressly to recant; 

And, if the words T utter’d have aroused 
Thy prejudice against him, to remove ' 

Impressions sinister, as they are false. 

Cos. Garcia assuredly is less a traitor, 

Than thou magnanimous. 

Dt. We are thy sons ... 

Cos. Thou art, indeed; Piero, and thyself. 

Pi, At least, I pride myself in thinking so. 

JDi. Ah! do not deem thy other son yet lost; 

1 do b(iseech time, to thyself, and us, 

Koclaim him, father; but with gentle treatment. 
Advice, far more than force, will operate 
On his tenacious heart; and never show him 
That, less than us, thou lovost him. 

Cos. Enough, 

My sons, enough. Withdraw: I Avill indulge you. 

Ere long to mo, Pien>, hither send 

Thy brother Garcia; I will speak to him.— 

Nor do 1 less commend in thee, Piero, 

The strict solicitude, than in Diego 
The magnanimity sublime of heart. 
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SCKNE V. 

OOSMO. 

Cos. 0 worthy pair of sons!—What star mine 
Has join’d to yon a third so different? 

Though I deem’d Garcia guilty, I ne’er deem’d 
His guilt was so atrocious.—But, meanwhile, 

With what impression ought I to behold 
Diego, who, though destined to command. 

Speaks but of pardoning received offences ?, . . 

It grieves me to bo forced to praise in him 
That with my tongue, which in my heart 1 blame . . . 
But yet he is a novice in the arts 
Of government; in time he’ll be more wise; 

I see within him all the qualities 

That form a perfect prince. I must instruct him, 

By my example, that, to govern well. 

The less we should forgive, the more the tics 
Of blood are found existing; and the more 
Offender and offended are allied. 


ACT rii. ‘ 

Scene I. 

COSMO, GAECIA. 

€ktr. See me, 0 father, at thy call.—Thy words. 
If it be lawful ^o anticipate, 

With prompt and humble filial deference, 

I now, by first accusing my own fault. 

May somewhat mitigate thy just displeasure. 

And my own shame. 0, could I thus appear 
A little less unworthy in thy eyes 
Of pardon ! nought else in the world I wish. 
Stung by Diego, I insulted him; 

I do regret this deeply; nor couldst. thou 
A punishment inflict that might compare 
With my repentance. Dearer to thyself, 

Older than 1, and by long habitude 
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Of all my actions the appointed censor, 

Diego should find nothing else in jue, 

But full obsequious silence, patience, peace. 

Cos. What I would say to thee, thou hast in part 
Forestall’d; hut not the whole. It pleases me 
To hear that from thy breast all hate is banish’d ; 
Whato’or may bo its cause, I feel no wrath 
Paternal, that subsides not at thy words. 

I never yet have entertain’d a doubt, 

But that the rage would be no sooner cool’d. 

Which to exasperating words impell’d you, 

Than tliat Iwth instantly would come to mo 
To make atonement. Now there doth arise, 

To cancel the first strife, betwixt you both 
The nobler strife of self-disparagement; 

Whence I absolve you both, and neither deem 
Guilty in this.—I further now would speak.— 
Within my mind have 1 revolved thy counsel. 
Which, as inopportune and indiscreet, 

I blamed this inoming. Thou skalt now see proof 
That the first judgment is not always best: 

M’en in proportion as I meditate, 

’Mid various other sentijiicnts, on thine. 

Less they disjdoaso me. Not that I believe 
That I should blindly trust in Salviati ; 

Too much he hates mo: but bo also fears. 

And fears effectively. Had I the power 
To introduce betwixt our mutual hate 
A valid obstacle; or to devise 
Such ties as might reciprocally join us 
In firm alliance; in one word a means, 

Whence common interests might league us both. 
And make us both secure ; 1 might perchance 
Not only wean my heart from schemes of blood, 
But further, with conciliatory thoughts 
Disnose it to relent. . . 

Uar, What do I hear ? 

C^an this be true, my father? What a tide 
Of lofty transport inundates my breast! 

Not that I dare found the presumptuous hope 
On my opinions, that I can instruct 

VOL. II. G 
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My sov’reign lord; but genuine joy I feel 
To be convinced, that, to obtain his ends, 

My father rather chooses* to use moans 
Of gentleness, than menaces and blood. 

In hinx who reigns, stands all; ho, at his will. 

Can mitigate, or strengthen, fear or hate 
In all his vassals. Ah, could ho but fully 
Eradicate them from the hearts of others. 

And from his own! But, fate to kings ferbids it. 

Cos. But, what would bo the consequence, if I 
With too groat mildness should reproach myself ? 

Gar. Was a good heart e’er self-roproach’d for this ? 
Nor shoiildst thou fear that injury to thee 
Can thence result, ^fhe customary hate 
Of those by roj'^al prejudice pursued. 

To Salvati is unknown. lie knows 
That ho has forfeited thy grace for ever : 

Ho hath no hope, nor hatli he any fear, 

To check his projects: for himself he fears not; 

He, when he lost thy favor, lost his all. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, he doth propose 
To all his deeds, one uniform condition. 

How ho may please thee best: and ihou b}" means 
Direct canst never lose him, if thou dost not 
Take indirect ones to indulge thy rancor. 

Cos. There are, then, who deceive mo ? . . . 0 sad lot 
Of those Mdio are most mighty! How feroidous 
Have others represented him to me! 

Here, all are emulousJy fraudulent; 

And each one. So his private projects makes 
My pow’r subservient. . . 

Gar, It is known to all 

H’hat Salviati’s father was thy foe; 

Hence each one cmulously jiaints his son 
To thee an infamous, perfidious rebel, 

Cos. Ah, thoxi dost speak too truly ! Ill a prince, 

If others penetrate his heart, can know 
The hearts of other men. - But tell mo further: 
Whence dost thou now so accurately know 
What are his dispositions ? Although he 
Has follow’d me to Pisa, in my court 
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Him have T never seen: what do I sav, 

In court ? all human converse he avoids, 

And drags on such a solitary life, 

That one would say, that he in secret broods 
O’er heavy incommunicable thoughts ; 

And that of ev’ry man he is mistrustful. 

Gar. If it wore lawful, 1 would say . . . 

Cog. Speak on: 

Tlie truth is pleasing to me; I delight 
To hear thee. 

Oar. In thy footsteps here he camo, 

But only to remove from thee all doubt 

Of his tidolity ; for in the midst ^ 

Of factious Hj)irits, with whom Florence tc^mis, 

1’hou always wcjuldst have held that faifh pjccarious. 

With him somotimoa 1 have had interviews ; 

This I deny not: ah, hadst thou but heai*d him! 

Ilis heart surcliarged with bitterness and anguish, 

With what respect and fear he mourns thy error! 

And, never thoo, but thy perfidious friends, 

The perftovering foes to truth alone, 

Ho blames for this ; and even deems not thine 
Thy own suspicions . .» 

Cos. But that thuu’i't my son 

Ho knows ; how tell thee this 'r*. . . 

Oar. rerehance he thinks mo 

Of pity capahlo . .. 

Cog. I understand : 

Thy influence with me in his iavor . . . 

Gar. He* 

Knows that my words with thee are inefibotual. . . 

Cos. Thou hast perehauoe divulged ti» him tliy secrets:— 
Thou, always sad, and, like himself, alone:— 

P’rhaps corumoji sympathies unite you both. 

Pitying thy wrongs, as thou dost pity his, 
does not hate my blood without exception ? 

He bears thee, speaks to thee ? far different . . . 

Oar. Yes, different from that which fame reports him. 
Thou dost inspire mo with a hardihood, 

Which 1 had never of myself assumed. 

Know, that thy dearest Mend, (choose whom thou wilt 
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’Mongst those whom thou with honors and with gold 
Hast laden, surfeited I will not say,) 

I swear, is loss devoted to thy service; 

And loves thee loss; and less would risk for thee, 

Than that obscure, degraded Salviati, 

Assured in heart of his own innocence. 

Which, to increase the burden of his woes. 

He’s not allow’d to prove. If, when disgraced, 

He such is found, reflect what he would bo 
If worthily esteem’d. 

Cos. . . . This man, in truth, 

Hath joused a tender int’rest in thy heart: 

Thy words aro strong, yet hence I blame thee not. 

Since thou assertost it, ho must at least 

Have some good qualities; but, speak ; and speak 

The truth; thou know’st not how to lie already : 

Now do his virtues only thus excite 
Thee to commend him ? 

Gar. Ah! since thou dost think 

I know not how to lie, I will not now 
E’en partially conceal from thee the truth. 

Love also rouses mo: 1 burn for Julia; 

And hence have double pity for tho.fathcr. 

Cos. And he knows this ? 

Gar. I told it him. 

Cos. He aids thee? 

Gur. No, he condemns it: 1 condemn it also. 

Ah I what dost thou suppose me V 

Cos. Circumspept; 

But, not in time. 

Gar. Love doth not blind me, no ; 

Nor doth it rob me of integrity. 

I speak to thee in praise of Salviati, 

Since in subservience to his principles 
He holds all solflsh int’re^ts: i,)therwiBe 
I would have represented him to thee. 

If I had found him otherwise; were he, 

Ah ho is adverse, to my love propitious. 

I have not learn’d to varnish o’er the truth: 

Nor do I oven with a latent hope 
Foster the passion that consumes my vitals; 
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"VVlucli neither 1 will nourish in my heart, 

Nor ever can extinguish. Well I know 
That thy inflexible and austere w'ill 
From Julia parts mo, and eternally. 

Hty from thee X do not ask : too well 
I know, for this incurable deep wound 
I have no other remedy than death! 

1 have entreated for her guiltless father. 

For such I know he is; but, wore he not. 

Love would ne’er load me to betray my own. 

Cos. Ferfidious, I would hear from thy own lips 
Ihe whole:—but, thou speak’st not the whole to me. 

Thy love for Julia is thy least offence. 

Gar. 0 Heav’ns! What do 1 hear ? Uliist I ne’er deem 
Goodness in thee sincere? 

Cos. Thou never shouldst, 

•Thinking of thee; no, never! Fully thou 
Dost know thy heart; thou, traitor.—I erowhile 
Have sought the means, whence 1 might tfike away 
That miscreant from my eyes: and fortune now 
Brings them to me; and indicates at once 
The instruinont. Is it thy wish to clear 
Thyself of turpitude in my opinion ? 

Wouldst thou that 1 sliould deem love thy sole crime? 
Little of this declining day remains: 

At the first gath’ring of the shades of night, 

Ijet guilty iSalviati come unknown, 

Clandestinely, within my palace walls, 

As heretofore he has been wont to coino; 

Do thou invito him ; and do thou conduct^im 
To the accustom’d haunt, in which so oft 
He has conversed with thoo : and there do thou 
(^Woe fall on thoo if thou refuse mo this!) 

I’limge in his bieast this sword. 

Oar. 0 Iloav’ns ! . . . 

Be silent, 

Thon hast betray’d thy sire, thy lord, thyself: 

This is the penalty. What ? when I order, 

Dar’st thou resist? 

Gar. And dost thou stand in need 

Of otlw hands more infamous for this ? 

Cos. I have selected thine: let that suffice. 
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Gar. I will first perish. 

Co8. Say not so: my hand 

G-rasps the sure earnest of thy prompt obedience.— 


SoiiNE II. 

GARCIA. 

Gar. What looks I ... Alas! ... 0 father, hear ... 0 
words! . . . 

But, of what earnest speaks ho ? Through each vein 
I feel an unaccustom’d chillncss creep: 

P’rhaps ho alludes to Julia ? Yes ; what pledge 

Can vie with her ? 0 Ilcav’ns!... What do ?... I run... 

ScraE III. 

ELEONORA, GARCIA. 

JEle. Son; whither dost thou go? Ah, stay; to me 
Interpret the mysterious words of Cosmo. 

Hither hath he dispatch’d me to assist thee; 

Wherefore ? Say what has happen’d ? . ., 

Gar. ^ 0 my mother!... 

What did ho say to thee? 

Ele. “ Go ; give advice 

“ To tliy beloved Garcia; now ho needs theo; 

“ And make him recollect.” Kor added more; 

But with a countenance more discomposed 
Than over I l)ehcld in him. [)aKs’d on. 

Now speak ; dday not; what has happen’d ? 

Gar. Mother, 

Kiiow’bt thou this sword ? 

Ele. I, at thy father’s side, 

Have always scon it hang: and what of this? ... 

Gar. This is an instrument of government: 

Ah, were it Oosnu^’s only! Ne’er should I 
With it contaminate my guiltless hand I 
But to my hand, alas, my cruel father 
Himself consign’d it; and insists that I 
Plunge it by stealth in Salviati’s breast. 

Ele. What do I hear ? 0 Heav’ns!... But, why to thee 
Commits he such a terrible revenge ? 
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Oar. Ho only chooses me hecauso I feel 

Pity for Salviati; and because 

I am not yet contaminate with blood; 

Because tlie daughter, the unhappy daughter, 

Of that unhappy father, I adore ... 

Ele. What hear I ? Julia I 

Gar. I love Julia; yes; 

And indiscreetly I myself declared 

Tha^ love to Cosmo: hence in him arose 

I’he’ unnatural wish, one worthy of him only, 

To make the father of the maid beloved 

Die by the lover’s hands. Time serves not now 

To say to thee how I was first enthrall’d 

By so much beauty, join’d to so much virtue ; 

JSor, if 1 told it, wouldst thou blame it, mother; 

I only now assure thee, that I love her. 

And that 1 will far sooner sacrifice 

My own life than her father’s. 

Ele. Ah! . . . niv son! . . . 

«/ 

Alas! . . . What savest thou? . .. What shall I do? . , . 

y 

0 fatal love ! . . . Although I love thee tar, 

Par more than aught besides, I cannot praise it. 

Gar. Julia is over at thy side, 0 mother: 

Thou knowest wifil, and equally dost prize 
Her rai’O accomplishments; and thou dost love her 
More than all other damsels of thy court: 

Thence thou mayst well infer that I deserve 
At least to he excused, if not commended. 

But, if thou rather wilt, then blame me; never 
Have 1 (iisjileased thee, mother : 1 have held 
I’liy smallest wish inviolably sacred. 

And 1, if from mv lieai’t I cannot drive 
'riiis love, can moderate its ecstasies. 

I only ask of thee that thou wouldst save- 
That heav’nly and defenceless innocence 
From Cosmo’s pitiless and fatal grasp. 

I Vish to save her, not to make her mine. 

Incensed, and loading mo with frantic threats, 

Cosmo departed hence ; perchance one crime 
Will not suffice to his ferocious heart; 

P’rhaps Julia too ... 0 Heav’ns! ... Ah, mother, fly; 
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If I was ever dear to thee, go now, 

Watch o’er my love. Who knows ? .. . 

Me. Thy love excites 

In thee excessive fear. 

Gar. All may ho fear’d 

From Cosmo’s deadly rage: thou yet hast time; 

Thou hast the remedy; it now behoves thco 
Ilis fury to' delude; ’twere vain to soothe him. 

As best it may bo done, deliver Julia; 

And meanwhile feign that 1 am now almost 
Prepared to yield: times, and nought else, I ask. 

In fine, thou art a mother; and the love 
Thou bear’st thy son shall animate thy heart. 

Thou oughtest from so horrible a crime 
To save a son ; thou oughtest to deliver 
From unjust violence a guiltless maid. 

Thou sec’st me humbly now give way to fears, 

And supplicate, while yet a hoi)e remains : 

Woo, if ray father goad me to revenge ; 

Woe, if he dare to wreak his rage on her, 

In whom alone I live! Whole streams of blood 
Shall then be shod to inundate the palace ; 

And this my arm shall shed it. I’hen no more 
Shall I hear reason; then no more shall deem 
Myself a son . . . 

Ele, Ah, calm thyself; what say’st thou ? 

Thou seeest things that are not: far from thee 
Be e’en the thought of such extravagance . . . 

Gar. Bo thou, 0 mother, then anticipate 
'rhat wliich thtu canst not afterwards prevent. 

From this severe extremity, to which 
I’m driven b;y my father, do thou find 
Some method of escape for mo, that I 
Bo not a traitor. 

Ele. Yes, son, yes; but calm 

Thy irritated sonl: to him I fly. 

Ah, may 1 change his horrible resolve I 
Julia I will at least in safety place. 

To give thee peace. Meanwhile I interdict 
Thee from attempting aught till I return. 
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SCKKE IV. 

GARCIA. 

Oar. If Julia is not safe, I will do nothing.— 

Alas! what do I hope ? that to cheat Cosmo 
My mother may avail, who hears the marks 
Of apprehension in her ev’ry look ? . . . 

0, from what father am I sprung! Alike 
Crafty and cruel, he can ho deceived 
As soon as moved to pity . . . Yet, he will not 
Have wreak’d his rage upon the timid maid, 

Ere he has leam’d that I refuse to strike 
The wicked blow . . . And J, shall T eonsent? . . . 

Scene V. 

PIKUO, GARCIA. 

' * 

Pi. Brother, what hast thou done? Alas! . . . 

Gar. What ails thee ? 

Pi. In truth T now do pity thee sincerely. 

Gar. Now? . . . What has happen’d? 

Pi. 0 unhappy brother! 

Cosmo doth threaten tlico, and darkly frowns, 

Pronouncing thee a traitor. 

Gar. Such I am not. 

Pi. But yet, my father is exasperate 
Beyond all bounds. Tie hath already summon’d 
Into his presence Salviati’s daughter. 

Laden with heavy and opprobrious chains . .. 

Gar, 0 Ileav’ns ! Vile tyrant... I wiH rush . . . 

Pi, Ah!... Where ? 

Gar. To drag her from unworthy chains. 

Pi. Thou mayst 

Drag her to horrid death, by thy imprudence. 

Under the penalty of death he gave her 
Into the c^fstody of cruel Oeri. 
if he, by whomsoever it may be, 

Perceives the smallest action in her favor, 

Geri is bidden instantly to slay her 
With his own hands . . . 

Gar. Wo soon shall see ... 
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Pi. Ah, stop! 

What wouldst thou do ? 

Gar. ... To slay her? 0 distraction! . . . 

But, had my mother not appear’d before him ?. .. 

Pi. She came orewhile; but then the cruel order 
Had been pronounced. She sought to speak to him; 

But her indignant consort silenced her: 

She wept; but tears, lie told lier, were not wanted; 

He said : “ To exculpate himself from all, 

“ I to thy Garcia have consign’d the means.” 

Gar. From wliat, Iroin what, to exculpate myself? 

Being thy son ? Indelible that blot.— 

Gave mo the means ? Thou see’st wliat means: this 
sword. 

Which in the breast of wretched Salviati 
I am appointed treach’rously to plunge.— 

Ah, Cosmo, why am 1 a son of thine ? 

Ah, were I not, this sword would then, indeed, 

Bo the best moans to exculpate myself. 

But against thee I cannot; 0 distraction ! . . . 

Against myself. .. 

Pi. What wouldst thou do ? Desist. . . 

Gar. Rather than see that much-loved maiden dragg’d 
To fgnominious death; rather tlian bo 
Polluted with her father’s blood, I hero 
Will kill myself. . . 

Pi. Ah, pause; . . . attend to mo; . . . 

Reflect that Cosmo is riuehangeable. 

Ho, at all risks, wills Salviati’s death : 

And if from thdfe ho wills it, by thy death 
Thou sav’st not him; but rather koepost him 
For pangs more exquisite: ah, well thou knowest, 
Whether, because defrauded of its means, 

Cosmo’s revenge abates. The guiltless daughter, 
Perchance she too . .. 

Gar. 0 Ileav’ns! ... . ^ 

Pi. But why perchance? 

It is too sure I If thou refuse obedience, 

Father and daughter he will immolate. 

Gar. Thou mak’st mo shudder with excess of horror. 

But how can I destroy, and troach’ronsly, 
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An innocent just man ? ITow hither draw 
At night, and under the flagitious mask 
Of simulated amity, a friend, 

The father of the woman I adore? . . . 

Pi. Ah! surely such extremity as tliino 
Was never heard before; nor are there minds 
So firm, as not to shrink from such a trial. — 

But yet, what wouldst thou ? What else oanst thou do ? 
Each other course would be fur worse than this. 

Let one alone expire ; that were the best . . . 

Gar, And shall 1 live ? . . . 

Pi. Ah! .. . hear me. lie's the culprit, 

Who forces thoe to such a crime, not tiiou, — 

But, 1 can still in part diminish for thee 
The horror of this stratagem, if thou 
Permittest that tlio messenger bo sent 
By me to Salviati in thy name.— 

Resolve; resolve at once: and 0 ! reflect 
In what unutterable agony 
Thy Julia languishes . . . 

Gar. Beloved Julia ! . . . 

And shall T kill thy father? ... No, 1 cannot... 

Yet, if 1 slay not him,. I murder thee .. . 

Eor 1 can noitlicr perish nor avenge, thee. 

And scarcely can 1 save thee ! - But, 1 ought. 

Ere I resolve, once iu(»re to hoar my mother : 

Perchance my grief, my rage, my desp’rate love. 

May point another j)ath. 

Pi. Ah no! . . . 

Gar. But jVt, 

If ’tis my fate, that I this horrid crime ... — 

Hear mo : if 1 return not in an hour 
Hither to thee, it is indeed too true 
That I was forced to choose to immolate 
The father of my Julia.--Then I Icavo 
^ thee, since thou wilt have it so, the task 
send the im}uous messenger of death. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I., 

rjERO, DIEGO. 

Di. Say ; what does Garcia in his thoughts revolve ? 
For, like a man whose reason is bereft, 

I saw him come, and go, and come again. 

Pi. Dost thou not know that ho ... ? 

Di. What should T know 

Of him ? Thou see’st that from my fav’rite woods 
Weary and breathless i return. I know 
That 1 bring back rich spoils : T know nought else. 

But, like an arrow darting silently 
And swiftly by me, Garcia tow’rds me cast 
Inflamed and furious looks. Say, what new rage 
Invades his lieart ? 

Pi. Ah! ’tis not new: for he 

Always avoids, blames, envies, oven scorns thcc, 
Whenever ho can do it. l^’rhaj)8 to see thee 
Of all thy regal ornament.s divested, 

As now thou art; without thy swtnd beside thee ; 

And, in thy aspect, rather like to one 
That dwells in forests than a monarch’s son ; 

P’rliaps this excited him to cast upon thee 

Such superoilions glances. Kvermore 

That which he does not, ho condemns in others. 

Di. ’Tis a propensity, methinks, more royal 
To hunt wild toasts in the adventurous chase, 

Than, evermore immured ’mid pond’rous volumes. 

Wrapt in soft indolence, to learn to fear. 

His supercilious looks excite my pity.— 

But, whither goes he in such wondrous haste ? . . . 

Pi. Great projects he revolves. His father now 
He seeks in haste, now to his mother flics. 

And thus employ’d, with zealous speed improves ^ 

The interval. Diego absent, I 

Excluded from these interviews ; thou seeest, 

The moment is propitious for his schemes. 

1 know no further : but the guilty friendship 
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Of Garcia and this Salviati, once 

Call’d treason, now is call’d a slight imprudence: 

That oft-repeated railing talk with thee, 

Which once was insolence, in other language 
Is designated now a youthful fire: 

And that contempt fur individual power 
Which ho professes openly, I hear 
Now call’d a Ihoiiglitless eccentricity.— 

Just indignation ov’ry day 1 see 
Arise in Ct)8mo : hut the senile flame 
By female artifice is soon extinguish’d. 

In short, this morning Garcia hoard himself 
Pronounced a trait(»r: and tliis very day 
(Before ’tis closed) he hears himself from all 
Exculpated, defended, and exalted ; 

And even yet, pcrchanc-e, ho may behold 
Himself rewarded. 

Di. What indeed docs that 

Import to us ? Shall I afflict myself 
That Garcia gains once n) 0 ]*o my father’s favor ? 

P’rhaps tliis ah me may lead him to refoim. 

Pi. And am I more invidious than thyself 
Of other men’s advantages? But yet 
The treaeh’ry grieves ino, and, o’en more th^n this, 

Tho fatal and inevitable ruin 
Thrcat’ning our race, our father, and thyself. 

Di. Our father? and myself? 8ay, what would Garcia? 
W’hat can ho ? 

Pi. He would reign : and may indeed. 

If thou art silent. » 

Di. lleign ? . . . But have 1 not 

A sword ? 

Pi. Far diffront arms ho wields. Erewhilo, 

A transient wrath against himself inflamed thee; 

Then know’st not how to hate, or recollect 
The injuries thou suffer’st: hut, if others 
Cdhccal them in the bottom of their hearts ; 

If black and fervid aiig-cr rankle there, 

Keady at ev’ry inshint to explode . . . 

Di. But hath not Cosmo that late impious contest 
Consign’d to deep oblivion ? . . . 
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Pi. So he deems ; 

But Garcia otherwise doth think. 

Pi. —But thou, 

Thou seem'st to come to mo to stir up strife.— 

How can my brother injure me ? 

Pi. In truth, 

I am the brand of discord ’twixt you both: 

Do thou, abandoning thy judgment, stand 
Securely in thy valor ; I, like thee, 

Might bo secure, if I did love theo less.— 

Attribute it to thy propitious fate, 

That 1 discover’d his designs in time. 

Now thy socui ity and oui*s at orico 
Compel me to develop them to theo : 

For, had I wish’d to raise disturbances, 

I had divulged them only to my father: 

But yet I will go there, if tho\i refuse 
To hear mo. 

Pi. What has ha]>pcn’d then? Itelato. 

Pi. The silent night with more than usual gloom 
Already is advanced. Within the cave 
Which terminates the hollow avenue, 

Buried in shade of lofty cypresses, 

Thither doth Salviati now repair, 

By Garcia bidden, to a guilty council; 

Perchance already he is hidden there. 

And ev’ry moment thevo expects his friend. 

There they’ve agreed to fix the means together 
Of final vengeance. 1 have leam’d the whole 
From him who avas their chosen mes-senger. 

Prayers, menaces, and vigilant espial, 

Much art, and brilxis, have now disclosed to mo 
The dreadful mystery : in short. . . But, what 
Do I behold ? For ouce at least I see 
Amasomenl stamp’d on thy intrepid face ? . . . 

Yet, that which f affirm to theo is little : 

Bo thou indisputably now convinced 
By thy own cars : and be thy eyes alone 
The witnesses of my voracity. 

Pi. But what a miscreant is ho then ? The day, 
The very day on which my father pardons 
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Ilia past offences, new ones he projects ?— 

He runs to certain ruin. 

IH. But to it 

He goads us first. Thou know’st, by Salviati 
Thou art not less detested than thy father. 

Scarcely will (larcia have divulged to him, 

That thou advisedst Cosmo first to slay him, 

Than he ... 1 tremble to express it. . . Both 
Are madden’d with resentment: artifice 
To malice will be join’d; for stratagems 
The time is opportune: . . . and wilt thou be 
^Neglectful ? Be so, then; 1 seek my father; 

Happen what may. The method I devise 

To obviate more Jiiischief, to procure 

Deliv’ranee for us all; and thou dost spurn it ? 

My father shall provide the remedy. 

And lie, tlm witness of their trait’rous plot, 

Shall go to them with mo. 

B'L Ah 110 ! desist; 

I’hiuk that a man can ne’er be the accuser, 

Who holds hiinsc.lf not worse than the accused. 

By what means woiildst thou that 1 thwart the traitor? 
Speak ; I will do it. 

Pi. Thou shouldst first hear all; 

’Tis easy from detected stratagoius 
To extricate oneself, d’hou m.ayst alone, 

Without the interference of thy father, 

Wh(m tliou hast once convicted him of treason, 
l\eop, with thy valor, Garcia at a distance; 

Inspire his heart ^\dth salutary fear; j 
And even yet to duty’s path restore him. ■ 

Ah, go 1 alrea<ly is the hour arrived : 

Now hide thyself within the gloomy cave; 

And there thou’lt hear of unexpected things. 

Di. Thou dost compel me to it; and I yield, 
Although against my will, that to this place 
My father may not be hy thee conducted: 

Be would inflict a too severe revenge. 

Pi. Ah, yes 1 1 also tremble at the thought: 

Yet ’tis our duty to anticipate 

The ill designs of others . . . But, methiuks . . . 
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1 hear a noise ... it is himself: step softly;. .. 
’Tie Garcia.—Come; go in unseen; make haste., 


Sci?NE IT. 

WBno. 

Pi. At length he’s safqly lodged.—I’ll hide mj’Bclf; 
And listen to discover, if £ can, 

Whether this other doth maintain his purpose.— 


Scene III. 

OAECIA. 

Oar. Alas ! who doth impel my footsteps hither ? . . . 
Where am I ?. .. This is most assuredly 
The cave of death. For a most noble combat, 

In truth, 0 Carcia, thou dost gird thyself. 

0 Heav’ns! what am I doing ?.. . Innocence, 

Thou which wert heretofore my only boast, 

Thou art no longer mine: the impious blow 

I’ve pledged myself to strike . . . And shall I strike it '-'. . . 

In ev’ry corner of this gloomy cave 

I hear a sound of death; and on mvself 

Alone 1 cannot nriW that death inflict ? .. . 

0 cruel destiny! . . . Night’s thickest shades 
Ah-eady cover all things. and ’tis come, 

Nay, ’tis exceeded, that too fatal hour : 

Assuredly Piero did dispatch 

The messenger flf death; why should I doubt ? 

Bid he e’er hesitate to do a thing 

That might endanger others ? The vile message 

Too certainly was sent 1 .. . Unhappy friend! 

Thou with security awaitest me, 

Within the impious cave, thy dostinod tomb . . . 

Thy tomb? . . . Shall I destroy tlico? Never, never. 

Why do I grasp thee, hated sword of Cosmo ? ^ 

Far from mo, cursM instrument! . .. 
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ELEONORA, GARCIA. 

Eh. 0 son! .. . 

Qar. Mother, why comest thou ? to rescue me 
From this commanded crime ? ‘ 

Eh. 0 Heav’ns! to thee 

Thy cruel father sends mo. 

Gar. What wills he ? 

Eh. That I should come, alas ! to ascertain 
With these my eyes, if thou prepare thyself 
His orders to obey. I^his wicked task 
Was to Piero giv’n; he found him not; 

Hence ho chose mo . . . alas ! And I to him 
Am instantly commanded to return; 

What shall I say to him ? 

Gar. That hitherto 

My hand is pure: ah, that my lips were so!— 

But, if I promised it, I now refuse 

That promise to fulfil. Go, tell him this ... 

Eh. 0 Heav’ns I dost thou not know ? ... If I should 
(hire 

To say this to him, thee T should expose 
To dreadful danger. He is blind with rage . . . 

Gar. Let him bo so; and let him murder me; 

This 1 expect. 

Eh. And Julia? . . . 

Gar. 0 that name! 

EJe. On her take pity: if thou dost refuse it 
Both to thy wretched mother and thyself. • 

Gar. —Go then, and say to him,... that I obey : 
Meanwhile, without delay my Julia rescue .» . 

Eh. Rescue ? Docs Cosmo trust to simple words ? 

With his own eyes ho hero will see the victim. 

Ah sou 1 it tortures me to goad thee thus 

To an unworthy deed; . . . but yet, . . . refiect... 

Is it impossible that Julia then ? . .. 

Eh. I dare not tell thee all; .. . yet, if I’m silent. .. 
Gar. Ah, speak! Unhappy I! Thou mak’st me 
tremble. 

Eh. While I confer with thee,. . . thy father, he .. . 
vot.. II. u 
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* 

t 

Holds o’er the hosom of the trembling maid 
An nnshoathod dagger . . . 

Gar. 0 atrocious sight! 

Stop, father, stop thy arm; I will destroy him ; .. . 

Soon I’ll return; . . . 0, stop ! . . . thou shalt behold me 
Swimming in blood . . .'Where is my sword? . . . the 
sword? . . . 

’IHs here; I fly ... 0 father ... Hoav’ns! ... 1 fly. 

SCKNE V. 

PIEllO. 

Pi, 0 thou disciple of romantic virtue, 

Thou too dost tread expediency’s broad path I 
Jt were indeed a miracle, liadst thou 
Belied the character of all our race.— 

Now go; and plunge thou in a guiltless breast 
ITiy recking dagger.™ What will thence ensue? 

I do not know ; but, be it what it may, 

The knot inextricable, which hath been 
By chance and art entwined, the sword alone 
Can disentangle.—Let us hear . . . But what? 

Do I hoar Garcia now rctuni already ? 

Quickly returns he: should ho have repented ? , . . 

It is not, is not so; for I behold him 
Come like a man whom his misdeeds pursue. 

Scene VI. 

GABUIA, PIEIIO. 

Gar. W^ho art thou ? ... who .. . presents himself to 

me .., 

Upon the thresholds of mortality ? 

Pi. Thy brother ’tis, Piero .. . 

Gar. Cosmo’s son? 

Pi. And thou, art thou not so? 

Gar. I am so, . . , yes ;, 

Now that I am a traitor. 

Pi. Hast thou slain him ? 

6for. Dost thou not see it? by my steps,... my 
gestures,... 
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My trembling voice, . .. the nnaccustom’d fear ... 

Which smites my heart? . . . 

Fi. I pitied thee before, 

And now mnch more.—But, thou hast saved thy Julia. 
Gar, 0 Heav’ns! who knows if yet my father ? . . . . 
Fi. Hence 

I fly to him. Soon as I bring to him 
The proof that by thy hand fell Salviati, 

Julia will bo in safety. 

Gar. Proof ? behold 

My sword; it trickles yot with smoking blood. 

Go, take it now . .. Alas! ... if it should meet 
His daughter’s eyes,... 0 Heav’ns' . . . 

Fi. But, art thou sure 

Thou toolcest aim effectively ? . . . Fell ho 
At the first blow ? And spake he not ? . .. 

Gar. Fear’st thou 

That he is yot alive ? Or doth it please thee 
To hoar from me tlio fearful narrativo. 

To fill thy bosom with malignant joy ? 

Thou shalt be satisfied : then tell my father.— 

Soon as I enter’d in tlic cave, I heard. 

And seem’d to soo, my .victim groping there. 

Who had preceded mo : 1 quickly raised 
My arm to smite him ; but my arm foil down . . . 

Already I reireated ; when, mothought, 

A shriek from Julia, like a shriek of death, 

I heard, and spite of mo it drew me back. 

Hearing a footfall, J^alviati rush’d 

Meanwhile towards the entrance; and appit>ach*d me. 

At once I planted, oven to the hilt. 

The execrable dagger in his heart.. . 

One sigh alone, one bursting sigh of death. 

Falling, ho breathed . . . O horrible to tell! . . . 

I felt myself with spouting blood besprinkled : 

A death-liko chillncss crept through all my veins; . . . 

A^ seai’cely I. . . restrain’d myself . . . from falling 
Upon the blooding corpse . . . Wretch that I am!. . . 
Groping with trembling hands, ... I scarcely gain’d 
The mouth of that abominable tomb ... 

Hast heard enough?—Eejoico now in the nows. 

H 2 
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Pi. Why Bhouldut thou wrong me thus?—In one 
respect 

Fortune, at least, has been to thee propitious : 

That I alone beheld thee quit this cave. - - 
My father will hereafter well know how 
To give what color serves his purpose best 
To this calamity. Time cancels all tilings ; 

Even affliction yields at length to time. 

If thus my father will’d, the guilt is his : 

Thanks, not dishonor, thou shouldst reai:> from it; 

Besides tliat he especially will wish 
For over to conceal it.—Calm thyself: 

Light is a crime, that ne’er will bo divulged. 

Gar, What, thanks to me ?—death now is my desert. 
Where shall I hide myself? This guiltless blood, 

With which I am polluted and besmear’d. 

What could e’er cleanse it? Not my useless tears. 

Nor the last drop of all my blood could do it.— 

Go thou to Cosmo; give him back his dagger; 

Do thou receive his recompenses. Thou 
The cruel messenger of death didst send : 

Thou didst exult, perfidious brother, thou. 

That I became, as thou thyself art, base 

And infamous. Thou art the genuine son 

Of Cosmo. Go; this instant leave me.—Hcav’ns! 

Whore can I ever from myself escape ?. . . 

Where shall I hide myself?. . . Ah! how shall I 
Sustain the glances of Diego now, 

Now that he’s justified in calling me 
A traitor ? of iliego, who, though dear 
To you, had never been himself a traitor ?... 

0 rage!. . . 0 shame that ne’er can bo effaced!. . . 

Pi. Thou canst not instantaneously resume 
Collected thoughts . . . Appease thy just regrets; 
Meanwhile 1 will precede thee to thy father. 

1 hope thy crime will always be unknown 
Both to Diego and to all mankind. 

Gar. All men shall know it: such a punishment 
J have already to myself prescribed, 

ITiat false suspicion may not fall on others. 

Obtain alone that I, on my arrival, 
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Find that unhappy Julia is restored 
'I’d liberty ... It afterwards depends 
On me to take full vengeance for my crime. 


ACT V. 

SCBNE I. 

COSMO, GARCIA. 

Cob. Advance, advance still nearer. What ? thou 
treniblest ? 

Dost thou deserve reward or punishment ? 

Wliat hast thou done ? This instant tell me; speak. 

Gar. Before to-day, didst thou e’er see me tremble ? 
Thou oiightest to bo well aware how fear 
Ever accompanies a guilt}' conscience.— 

I\fy brief address, 0 Cosmo, hear. At length 
1 have, thou knowest, mth my dastard liand 
.Accomplish’d thy magnanimous revenge. 

And I was taught to think that Julia’s safety 
Would rocomponso th<j slaj^er of her fatlier: 

For thou erewhile didst generously promise 
That 1 should purchase, by the blood of one, 

The freedom of another innocent. 

Ah! loll mo: hast thou then in truth released 
.fuUa from chains ? Will that unhappy maiden 
Life and security at least retain ? .. . 

Cos. Not only I release her, but with theb 
Will join her, if thou hast perform’d the deed. 

Gar. Join her with me ? 0 crime !—And thinkest 

thou 

That I am so consummately thy son ? 

Thy son am I; but not to that extent. 

Jf I have treach’rous been, Heav’n knows the reason .,. 

VOB. Thou better know’st thyself. But why are now 
Thy mad audacity, thy pride, thy threats, 

In thee redoubled ? 

Gar. Why ? Defiled with blood, 

I am tho instrument of thy commands, 
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And should I not he fill’d with haughtiness ? 

Since 1 the guiltiest am of all thy sous, 

Am I not now the dearest of them all ? 

Cos. Miscreant ! ere long and thou indeed ^ shalt 
tremble ... 

Gar. 1 trembled, while T yet was innocent: 

Now am I reckless. I but ask thee now 
Thy promise to fulfil. My destiny 
I have already, and for ever, fix’d. 

Cos. More fix’d perchance my will. She ne’er shall bo 
Kelcased, if she is not thy consort first: 

Or thine, or in eternal chains. Shall 1 
Suffer her ancient rancoj*, her new wish 
Her father to avenge, to be hereafter 
ITer wedding dowry to another spouse ? 

She’s thine alone. 

Gar. Alas ! what have I done ?. . . 

0 ! what art thou ?. . . No . . . never . . . 

Cos. (!!easo; this ought 

Not to afflict thoo now : tho\i’rt call’d upon 
First to convince mo that w'ith thy own hand 
Thou hast slain Salviati.—Know’st thou this ? • 

What proofs of it canst thou adduce to mo? 

Gar. What proofs? 0 guilty grief! doth it not then 
Suffice to be a miscreant ? Is there need 
Also to triumph in committed crimes? 

Ah, see my guilt upoii iny fsco engraved, 

See it exultingly. My desp’rate <iceds, 

My eyes, my gt^lures, and the tones of deiith 
Most audible in ov’ry word I utter; 

Do not they all express it ? And the blood, 

With which I am defiled from head to foot, 

Yet crimson, smoking yet? . . . 

Cos. T see that blood : 

But, whose it is, T have not yet discover’d. 

I only have a perfect certainty 

That it is not the blood that 1 demanded. 

Gar. 0 rage 1 dost doubt?. . . Then tliither go thyself; 
Plant thou thy feet within the dreadful cave; 

That wretched victim in a lake of blowl 
There wilt thou see extended. Go ; and feed 
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On the dire spectacle; go; satisfy 
Not thy sight only, but thy other senses: 

Touch with thy hand the gaping wound of death; 

Feed on his quiv’ring heart; and, tiger, drink 
In copnjus draughts its blood ; thy regal rage 
Vent to the full upon that lifeless breast. 

Once, twice, and four times, nay, a thousand times, 

Plunge in that form that can contend no more 
Thy doughty dagger: there make noble proof 
Of all thy prowess, sceptred liero, there; 

Thou hast no other place.—Unheard-of death 1 
Unheard-of pangs! A parricide am I, 

The son of Cosmo, I; and innocent 
That Cosmo would account me ? 

Cos. Who denies 

That thou’rt a miscreant ? who ? Tlijm, 1 believe. 

Hast kill’d a man; but not tlie man whoso death, 

From the complexion of these dang’rous times, 

Is no less indispensable than just. 

Thou art, but not of that my enemy, 

The slayer : more I know not; but ere long 
I shall know all; 1 quickly shall behold. 

With ray own eyes . , * 

Gar. Hast thou not seen Piero? 

And said he not to thee that Salviati, 

By his contrivance, enter’d first the cave ? ., . 

Cos. Yes, yes, Piero came; and said to me 
That Salviati in that ciive this night 
Hath never enter’d, nor e’en thought to do so. 

Thither I now repair, whore thou hast staifi’d 
The soil with blood. If he has not there fallen, 

Tremble thyself. My fury, destined all 
To wreak itself on that devoted head, 

Who knows?. . . perchance, ... to-day,, . . may shortly.— 
Tremble. 

Scene II. 

OARCIA. 

Qar. .. . What do 1 hear? 0 Heav’ns I that in that 
cave 

The feet of Salviati have not enter’d ? 
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Piero says so ? and to Cosmo says it ?. .. 

0 horrible and fatal mystery! 

Whose is that blood, then, that I thus have shed ? 

0, how I shudder with affright I .. . But yet. 

What other murder were a crime like this ? 

Ah ! were it true that this my impious hand 

Had slain all others rather than himself I ... 

Whom hast thou slain, then ?.. . But, 1 well remember, 

That, when I issued breathless from the cave, 

Piero stood before me suddenly ; 

And seem’d to hesitate . .. What did he say ?. . . 

O, well I recollect: ho was disturb’d, 

And manifested groat anxiety 

To hear mv narrative: for me ho waited : 

His words were broken, doubtful, apprehensive . . . 

Nor Salviati’s dangei^ nor my own, 

Could over wake in him such agony . . . 

If ho himself within that cave had laid 

Some snare for my destruction ?. - . Yet, the man 

Whom I transfix’d appear’d to me unarm’d: 

I first assaulted him; no word he spake . , . 

What boots it ? more obscure than endless niglit. 

Who, except Cosmo or Piero, can , 

Unravel thee, thou horrid mystery ?— 

But, more and more i fool myself o’erwholm’d 

With unaccustom’d fear ; within mv heart 

* 

An unknown terror rises.—0 suspense, 

0 thou, the chief and worst of ills, no more, 

No more thy torments will I harbor thus. 

Thither I go; thither I go myself, 

To see what death . .. 

Scene III. 

ELEONORA, GARCIA. 

Ele. 0 son! what hast thou done ? . . . 

0 Heav’ns! Ah, fly I. . . 

Oar. Fly ? I ? and wherefore ? whither ? 

Ele. Fly, fly, 0 son 1 . .. 

Gar. Ah, no ! I will not fly. 

My father, on my ruin bent, contrived 
The crime, whate’er it be; I fly not, no. 
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ELe. Ah! if thou carest for thyself, for ua, 

For mo, withdraw thyself without delay 
From the first outburst of thy father’s fury. 

Gar. Fury ? what have I done ? and what can add 
Force to his natural ferocity ? 

Ele. Hear’st thou ?—On ev’ry side with piercing cries 
The palace echoes. What canst thou have done ? 

Preceded by a hundred torches, Cosmo 
Enraged within the cavern ran; in arms 
Others went with him : all at once cried out 
The name of Garcia. What canst thou have done ? 

Thou know’st him well; ah, fly I—0 Heav’ns! he comes: 
What stunning clamor! Didst thou hear the cry > 

“ Treason ! and to the traitor 1” ... 0 my son! . .. 

Gar. The treason is from Cosmo; Cosmo is 
The traitor: but I’m doomed to be the victim; 

I have deserved it. Let him come, I fear not. 

Me. Unhappy I! with sword unsheath’d, behold him... 
At least, within my arms ... 


Scene IV. 


icLEONOKA, GARCi’A, COSMO, with wuhed sword; Guards with 

teaches and arms. 


Cos. On ev’ry side 

Close up the avenues.—Wliere is the traitor? 

Slunk to his mother’s arms ? In vain . . . 

Gar. From thence 

I’ve freed myself. What wouldest thou with mo ? 
What have I done ? * 

Ele. 0 pity ! thou’rt a father . . . 

Cos. I was so once. 


Ele. 0 Heav’ns!. . . 

Gar. What have I done ? 

Cos. Askest thou that, when thou hast slain Diego ? ... 
Me. My son ? . . . 

Gar. Diego? . . . 

Cos. Dady, get thee hence .. . 

Ele. Yet he’s thy son . . . 

Gar. Behold my breast.. . 

Me. Ah I pause 


• • • 
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Cos. Die. 

Ele. What! My eon ? . .. 0 blow! .. . ^ 

Cos. Thou impious one, 

Is he thy son, who hath thy son destroy’d ? 

Oar. Wo all. . . are impious . .. Never did the sun . . . 
Visit a more flagitious race than ours.— 

Father,... I swear to thee,... I knew it not.. . 

If... by tills hand of mine . . . Diego fell, 

Piero . . . plann’d . . . the execrable scheme . . . 

Father, . . . I. . . die; and dying ... I invoke . . . 

The Iloav’ns ... to witness... that... I s]:)cak the truth, 
Cos. Beloved Diego, do I lose thee! . . . Heav’ns! 

And in the life-blood of another son 

I’ve bathed this dagger ?... In the arms of death 

My consort lies : on my remaining son 

Frightful suspicions fall... 0 state! . . . To whom 

Can 1 now turn ? . . . Alas! ... In whom confide ? 

1 She falls in a swoon. 



XIV. 

SAUL. 


THE AllGUMEJiT. 

The characters in this fine tragedy are Sanl; Jonathan, 
his son; David; Michal, Saul's daughter and David’s 
wife ; Abner; and Ahimelech, the priest - all taken from 
the Bible nan-ative in the First Book of Samuel. The 
pl«y opens with the appearance of David at Gilboa. 
at the time when he was a fugitive from Saul. He 
announces his intention of surrendering to the king, 
Jonathan enters, and is delighted to see his friend again. 
He tells David how Saul is under the ihAuence of an evil 
spirit, how Abner has gained the mastery over him, and 
how Michal laments her husband’s absence. Just as David 
asks when ho can see her again, she enters and announces 
to Johatlian that she intends to go in search of her hus¬ 
band. David, who had drawn aside, joins her, and a 
happy meeting takes place. They all agree that he should 
seek a proiutious moment for appearing before Saul and 
obtaining a reconciliation. 

The next Act discloses Saul conversing with Abner. 
Ho bewails his past greatness and present misfortunes, all 
of which Abner attributes to David. Saul tells him of a 
dream he has just had, in which the shade of Samuel had 
ta^n the crown off his head and tried to place it on 
David’s, but the latter refused to fake it, and induced 
Samuel to restore it to Saul. Jonathan and Michal enter, 
and by perauasivo language prepare Saul for the return of 
David, who next appears, and submissively asks Saul to 
employ him again against the Philistines. When Saul is 
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softening towards him, Abner accuses him of rebelling 
with the prophets against Saul. David proves his inno- 
oence by showing the piece of Saul’s robe which ho had 
cut oflf in the Cave of En-gedi, when he might easily have 
slain Saul. Saul is satisfied, admits his error, rejoices over 
David’s return, entrusts him with the command of his 
armies, and desires Jonathan to fight by his side. 

When the third Act begins, Abner expounds to David 
his proposed plan of battle, which the latter praises highly, 
and desires Abner to lead the main body of tlie army, whilst 
lie and Jonathan fight near Saul’s tent. When David is 
alone, Michal comes and tells him that Abner has once 
more roused Saul’s fury against, him, and discloses all her 
apprehensions for his safety. Saul and Jonathan join 
them, and all Saul’s language shows that the attacks of 
madness, which have so often come over him of late, are 
again returning. Ho ends by bursting into tears, and 
Jonathan asks David to complete his cure by singing sonu3 
of the divine strains in which he excelled, and which in 
happier days ho had so often sung to Saul. David .accord¬ 
ingly does so in a succession of lyrical poems of varying 
metres, adapted to the different themes ho commemorates. 
The concluding warlike verses, however, once more re¬ 
kindle Saul’s mildness, and he .attempts to seize his sword 
with the object of striking down David; but his children 
restrain him and David escapes. 

The fourth Act shows Jonathan and Michal lamenting 
over Saul’s amdition. Ho enters, and desires Michal to 
bring David to him. When alone with Jonathan, ho tells 
him of all his conflicting feelings of love and hatred 
towards David, which Jonathan attributes to the power 
of Heaven. Abner enters, bringing Ahimelcch with him, 
and tells the king that when the hour of battle arrivo«l 
David was missing, and that the priest had been detected 
in the camp. When the latter avows that he is Ahime- 
leoh, Saul upbraids him for having sacrilegiously given 
Goliath’s sword to David out of the’ tabernacle, and de¬ 
nounces the priestly race. Ahimelech defends David, 
foretells Saul’s approaching fate, and points out Abner to 
him as his evil genius. Saul orders him to instant death, 
despite the entreaties of Jonathan, and tells Abner to alter 
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all tlie ‘battle arrangements made by David, saying that 
ho means to fight in the morning and not in the afternoon 
as David and Abner had arranged, with the view of having 
the sun in the enemy’s faces and on their own backs. 

In the fifth Act David and Michal are seen taking, a 
tender farewell of each other, as David insists on her not 
undergoing the hardships ho must encounter in his in¬ 
tended flight, on which he had resolved on hearing of 
Saul’s cruelty. Michal is left alone, and hears the un¬ 
expected sounds of battle in the distan(;{3, and Saul lament¬ 
ing madly in his tent close by. He enters in delirious 
excitement, and reproaches himself with the murder of 
Ahimelech, while avenging spectres surround him on all 
sides. Abner, accompanied by a few flying soldiers, rushes 
in, tells him that the Philistines have attacked them un¬ 
awares, and, having defeated the king’s forces, are advanc¬ 
ing against Saul himself, whom ho entreats to fly. He 
refuses to do so, but directs Abner to remove Michal to a 
place of safety. The victorious Philistines enter as Saul 
stabs himself with his own sword, and the curtain falls. 


All criti(» agree in considering this as the finest of 
Alfieri’s tragedies, his severe stylo being e8i)ocially suited | 
to the simplicity of the patriarchal age. Even Schlegel ^ 
says that “ this piece is favorably distinguished from the 
rest by a certain Oriental splendor, and the lyrical sub¬ 
limity in which tho troubled mind of Saul gives utterance 
to itself.” Sismondi gives a detailed analysis of and 
copious extracts from this play, which he thinks is con¬ 
ceived in the spirit of Shakspearo. He points out how 
little action there is in it, as “ Saul perishes the victim, 
not of his passions, not of his crimes, hut of his remorse, 
augmented by the terror which a gloomy imagination 
has cast over his soul.” Another critic says that “ Saul 
is the finest of Alfieri’s plays. The author has imparted 
an Oriental and biblical coloring to the language and 
the situations of his personages, which, together with the 
fine lyric passages expressive of tho changes in Saules 
mental alienation, give a peculiar, an epic interest to this 
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play.** (‘ Penny Cyclop,,* art. Aljieri,) Madame de Stael 
says that Alfieri “ has made in his Saul a superb use of 
lyric poetry.*’ 

Alfieri himself considered the fourth Act as the weakest 
part of the play, but expected a great theatrical success 
from the rapid and eminently fatal eflect of the catas¬ 
trophe, Ho was in hopes that some eminent actor might 
be found who could render with due emphasis the dilficult 
lyrical passages in the third Act, which ho thought should 
be accompanied by a harp behind the scenes. He explains 
the apparently unnecessary introduction of Ahimcloch by 
saying that he thought it desirable that a priest should 
appear to develop the threatening and angry part of the 
Deity, whilst David only develops His compassionate side. 

This was the last of the original sot of fourteen tragedies 
written by Alfieri in the seven years ending with 1782. 
He then wrote opposite it: “ Hero I lay down the buskin 
for over.” But seven years later he added: “ Fool that 1 
was, I thought so then; but I had scarcely begun.” 



DEDICATION 

TO THE NOBLE LOBO ABBOT, 

TOMMASO VALPEBGA OF CALUSO. 


SiNCK death has dejirived mo of the incomparable Francesco 
Gori, whom you well knew, no other friend of my heart 
remains to me, except y(»urself. 

Hence 1 should not have seemed to myself, as far as I 
was able, to have perfectly completed this tragedy, with 
which, perhaps wrongly, 1 am singularly pleased, if it did 
not bear on its title-page your most beloved name. I de¬ 
dicate it therefore to you; and so much the more willingly 
and lioartily, as you, learned in many other sciences, are 
known by all to be most thoroughly skilled in the sacred 
writings, which, fi‘om your profound knowledge of the 
Hebrew tongue, you imbibe at the fouutain-head. 

On this account Saul, more than any other of my tra¬ 
gedies, belongs to you. I do not doubt that, in considera¬ 
tion of our friendship, you will accept it with a good 
grace: 1 ardently desire that you may esifccm it worthy 
of you. 

Vittorio Alfieri, 


Tbent, October 27,1784. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 

S\nL. Arni;ii. 

JOMAT11A.N. AniAtKUWH. 

Miciial. Sofdiers of the IsrieUies. 

David. Soldiers of the Philistines. 


Scene. —The Camp of the leraelitea in Gilboa. 


ACT L 
Scene I. 

' • DAVID. 

Da. Here, God Omnipotont, wilt Thou that I 
Kestrain that course to which Thou hast impel I’d mo ? 
IIt^re will 1 stand.—These are Oilboa’s mountains, 

Now forming Israel’s camp, exposed in front 
'lo the profane Philistines. Ah, that 1 
Might fall to-day beneath the focman s sword! 

But, death awaits me from the hand of Saul. 

Ah, cruel and infatuated Saul! 

Who, without giving him a moment’s respite, 

Through caverns, and o’er cliffis, dost chase thy champion. 
And yet the self-same David formerly 
Was thy defender; all thy conMence 
In fue hadst thou reposed; me didst thou raise 
To honor’s pinnacle; and as a spouse 
I was by thee selected for thy daughter .., 

But, as an inauspicious dowry, thou 
Didst ask of mo, dissever’d from thy foes, 

VOL. II. 


I 
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A hundred heads: and I have brought of them 
To thee, full faithfully, a double harvest... 

But Saul, I clearly see, in thought is stricken; 

Long hath he been so; to an evil spirit 
His God abandons his perverted mind : 

0 Ileav’ns! Distracted mortals! what are we, 

If God forsakes us ?—Night, do thou soon yield 
Thy shades to the glad sun ; for he to-day 
The witness of a gen’rous ontcrprise 
Ts destined to shine forth. Gilboa, thou 
Shalt, to the latest ages, be renown’d; 

They shall record of thee, that David here 
Himself surrender’d to ferocious Saul.— 

March forth, 0 Israel, from thy peaceful tents; 

March forth from them, 0 king: I challenge you 
To-day to witness, if I yet am versed 
In military arts. And march thou forth, 

Impious rhilistia; march thou forth, and see 
Whether my sword have yet the pow’r to smite. 

Scene II. 

JONATHAN, DAVID. 

Jon. What voice hath caught ihy ears ? I hear a voice 
Skilful to penetrate my heart. 

Va. Who comes ?. . . 

O that the dawn would rise! Fain would not I 
Liko a base fugitive present myself. . . 

Jon. What I ho ! Who art thou ? Near the royal tent, 
What art tbou doing ? -Siieak. 

J)a. *Tis Jonathan .., 

Coui age.—^A son of war, and Israel’s stay. 

Am I. And the Philistines know me well. 

Jon. What do I hear ? Ah! David could alone 
Thus answer. 

I)a. , Jonathan . . . 

Jon. ITeav’ns! David,,.. brother .. . 

Da. 0 joy!... To thee ... 

Jon. And can it, then, be true ? 

Thou in Gilboa ? Fcar’st thou not my father ? 

1 tremble for thee; ah !... 


• ■ • 
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Da, "Why speak’st thou thus ? 

Death present, in the fight, a thousand times 
Have 1 beheld and braved: for a long time 
I have since fled thy father’s rage unjust: 

But to the valiant, fear alone is death. 
hTo longer now I fear; with mighty danger 
The monarch, and his people, are encompass’d: 

Shall David be the only one meanwhile 
To skulk securely in untrodden forests ? 

While imminent o’er you the weapons hang 
Of tlie unfaithful, shall I take a thought 
Of my own safety ? I come here to die; 

But, like a hero, in my country’s cause, 

Amid the clash of arms, and in the camp, 

And also for ungrateful Saul himself, 

Who now pursues mo with the cry of death. 

Jon. 0 virtue of a David ! God’s elect 
Thou art assuredly. That mighty God, 

Who with such superhuman thoughts inspires 
Thy lofty heart, gave thee a hoav’nly angel 
To be thy guard.—Yet, to the monarch’s presence 
How shall 1 bring thee? lie believes, or feigns, 

That thou’rt onroll’d ainong the hostile squadrons; 
A.nd taxes thoo as a rebellious traitor. 

Da. Alas! too forcibly ho tempted mo 
To seek a refuge ’mid his enemies. 

But if tliose foes impugn him with their arms, 

1 war with them, for him, till they’re subdued. 

Then lot him afterwards repeat to me 
My ancient recompense; fresh hate, and death. 

Jon. Unhappy father! There are who deceive 
him. 

Perfidious Abner, a dissembling friend, 

Is ever at his side. The ghastly demon, 

That hath possess’d, and subjugates his heart, 

At least bestows on him a transient respite; 
But*Abner*8 unrelenting artifice 
Never forsakes him. lie alone is heard, 

He only; he alone is loved : to Saul, 

Like a malignant parasite, he paints 
All that Hurpisses his frail excellence, 

1 2 
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As dang’rouB and uncertain, my father, 

In vain thy wife and I.. . 

Da. My wife! Jjovod name! 

Where is my faithful Michal, where ? Does she, 

Spite of her cruel father, love me still ? . .. 

Jon. Love thee, say’st thou ? . . . She, too, is in the 
camp .. , 

Da. 0 Heav’ns ! Shall I behold her, then ? 0 joy! 

How came she in the camp ?.. . 

Jon. Her fatlier felt 

J’ity for her; alone he would not leave her, 

A victim to her sorrow, in the palace : 

And even she, though always sad, affords 
To him some comfort. Ah ! since thy dc‘parture, 

Our house, indeed, has been the house of tears. 

Da. Beloved spouse! From me thy tender looks 
Will banish ev’ry thought of past di.stress; 

Will banish ev’ry thought of (.’oniing woo. 

Jon. Ah, hadst thou seen her! . . . Scarcely had she lost 
thoo, 

When ev’ry ornament her grief*disdain’d : 

She stre\v*d with ashes her dislievell’d hair; 

Pallor and tears sat on her sunken ehceks; 

Profound mute grief was in her trembling heart. 

A thousand times each day she prostrate fell 
Befoi c her fatlier; and with sobs exclaim’d: 

“ liestOro my David , thon didst give him to me.” 

Her gannonts then she rent; and, weeping, batheil 
Her father’s hand, that even he shed tours. 

Who did Tidt shed them?—Only Abner; ho 
Insisted that, half dead e’en as she was, 

She shonld be taken from her father’s feet. 

Da. 0 sight! 0 what dost thou recount to me ? 

Jon. Would it wore not the truth 1... At thy departure, 
Pijaco, glory, enterprise in arms, departed: 

'j'he hearts of Israel are bcimmb'd with dread; 

Philistia’s sons, who heretofore appear’d 

More striplings when wo fought beneath thy banners, 

Now, since no more we have thee for our leader, 

W ith port colossal stalk before our eyes : 

Pent in this valley, mindless of ourselves, 
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Threats, insults, and derision, we endure. 

Why should we wonder ? Israel hath at once 
In l)avid lost her judgment and her sword. 

I, who, pursuing thy heroic steps, 

Klate with conscious glory trod the camp, 

Now feel iny right hand impotent to smite. 

Now, that so often 1 Iwliold thee, David, 

Exposed to hardships, sever’d from my side, 

Pursued by danger; now, no moi’e I seem 
To combat for my monareii, and my father. 

My wife, my children: far more dear to mo 

Art thou than country, fatlier, wife, and children .. . 

Da. Thou lovest mo, and more than 1 deserve ; 
May God reward thy love . . . 

Jon. The God of justice, 

The swift rewardcr of tnio excellence. 

Ho is with thee, lly dying Samuel thou 
In Kama wort received ; the sacred lips 
Of tho anointed pro])liet, by wlioso means 
3ly sire was crown’d, great marvels prophesied 
Of thee in after-times: hence, in my sight 
Thy life is no loss sacred than beloved. 

The cruel {>erils of tlie court alone 

For thee alarm mo ; not those of the camp ; 

But death, and treachery, death’s harbinger, 

Bound these pavilions hover evermore: 

Death, Abner gives it; often Saul commands it. 

Ah, David ! hide thyself; until, at least, 

The mountain echoes with the warlike trumpo|. 
To-day 1 deem that wo shall be compell’d 
To meet our foes. 

Da. And shall a deed of valor 

Be, like a scheme of guilt, by stealth transacted ? 
Saul shall behold me, ere I meet my foes. 

I bring with me what must confound ; what must 
Kofoi^n the hardest of all harden’d hearts, 

1 bring; and first the fury of the king, 

Then that of hostile swords, will I confront.— 
What caiist thou say, 0 king, if 1 to thee 
Bond, as thy servant, my submissive brow ? 

I, who, the husband of thy daughter, ask 
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Pardon of theo for ne’er committed faults: 

Thy ancient chainpioD I, who in the jaws 
Of mortal danger, as thy comrade, shield, 

Or victim, offer now myself to thee.— 

The sacred old man dying greeted mo 
In Hama; and address’d me like a father : 

And in my arms expired. As his own son 
He formerly loved Saul: hut what reward 
Had he for this ?—The holy, dying man 
Enjoin’d my love and homage to the king, 

Kot less than blind obedience to my God. 

His latest words shall bo, e’en till I die. 

Indelibly engraven on my heart: 

“ Ah, wretched Saul! if thou art not more wise, 

“ The wrath of the Most High will fall upon thee.” 
This Samuel said to me.—My Jonathan, 

Fain would I see thee from the just revenge 
Of Heav’n exempt: and thou, I trust, wilt be so; 

And so we all shall be; and Saul, who yet 
May jjardon seek, and reconciliation.— 

Ah, woo, if the Eternal sends His bolt 
Of vengeance from the gaping firmament! 

Thou know’st, that often in the fierce career 

Of His retributory punishmouts, 

lie hath involved the guiltless with the guilty. 

His irresistible, impetuous flash 
Extirpates, tumbles, and beats down to earth, 

And utterly^estroys the flow’rs, fruits, leaves. 
Equally with the foul and tainted plant. 

Jon. —David can do, with God, full much for Saul. 
Oft in the visions of the night I’ve seen thee. 

And so sublime in look, that at thy feet 
Prostrate I’ve fallen.—More I shall not say; 

Nor more shouldst thou to me. Long as I live, 

I swear no sword of Saul shall e’er descend 
To injure thee, no, never. But, 0 Heav’ns I... 

How can I screem theo from vile stratagems ?... 
Here, ’mid the pleasures of the costly banquet. 

Here, ’mid the harmony of festal song, 

Is poison oft imbibed in faithless gold. 

Ah 1 who from this can guard thee ? 
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Da. Israel’s God, 

If I deserve deliv’ranoo; not a host, 

If I deserve destniction.—But inform me: 

Before my father, can I see my wife ? 

Till the dawn breaks, I would not enter there... 

Jon. On downy couch doth she await the day ? 
Before the dawn she ever comes to me 
To weep thy absence; and together here 
Wo put up prayers to God for our sick father.— 
Behold ; a form in white not far from us 
Gleams indistinctly: it is she, perchance: 

A little step asido; and listen to her: 

But, if it bo another, do not now, 

1 pray thco, show thyself. 

Da. I will obey thee. 


SCENK III. 

MICHAL, JONATHAN. 

Mi. Abhorr’d, eternal night, wilt thou nc’oi’ vanish; 
But, doth the sun, indeed, for me arise 
The harbinger of joy? .Unhappy I! 

Who in an everlasting darkness live !— 

Hast thou, my brother, left thy bed before mo ? 

Yet, certainly, my frame, that never .rests. 

Was most exhausted. But, how can I rest 
On easy pillows, while on the hard earth, 

Banish’d, a fugitive, within the dens 
Of cruel beasts, and watch’d by ambush’d foes, 

My loved one lies ? Ah, father, fiercer far 
Than rav’ning monsters of the wilderness! 
Hard-hearted Saul! Thou takest from thy child 
Her husband, and thou takest not her life ?— 

Hear me, my brother; here no more I’ll tarry : 

’T\i<fill be a noble deed, if thou go with me: 

But, if thou go not, I alone will venture 
His footsteps to trace out. I am resolved 
To find my David, or to suffer death. 

Jon. Delay a little while; and dry thy tears: 
P’rhaps to Gilboa will our David come ... 
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Mi. What say’Bt thou ? Can he e’er approach the place 
'Which Saul inhabits? ... 

Jon, David will bo drawn, 

Drawn iriresistibly by his fond heart, 

And his unswerving constancy, to seek 

The place where Jonathan and Michal dwell. » 

Dost thou not think that his prevailing love 
Can bid defiance to the pow’r of foar ? 

And wouldst thou wonder, if he dared como hither ? 

Mi O, I should tremble for his life.., But yet, 

The seeing him would make me . . . 

Jon. And if he 

Fear’d nothing? . . . And should he with argimicnts 
Defend his unexpected daring ?—Saul, 

Loss terrible in his adversity 
Than in prosperity, bewilder’d stands, 

His strength mistrusting;, this thou knowest well: 

Since the invincible right hand of David 
For him disperses not the hostile ranks, 

Saul fears; but, arrogant, he speaks it not. 

Each of us in his face can well discern 
That hopes of triumph are not in his heart. 

Perchance this moment ho would soe thy spouse. 

Mi Yes, it is maybe true: but ho is far; ... 

Ah ! where?... and in what state?... Alas !.. . 

Jon. He’s near thee, 

More than thou thinkest. 

Mi flea'/’ns !... why mock me thus ?... 

SCKNE IV. 

DAVID, MICHAL, JONATHAN. 

Da. Thy spouse is at thy side. 

Mi 0 voice!... 0 sight! 

0 joy!... I cannot.. . speak.—Supreme amazement I. .. 
And is it true . .. that 1 at last embrace thee ? . . . ^ 

Da. Beloved wife I... HskI has my absence been!... 
Death, if I’m doom’d to meet with thee to-day. 

By all who love me, and by all I love, 

I am at least surrounded. Better die 
At once, than languish on in solitude 
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A woary life, where thou by none art loved, 

And where thou lovest none. Thou thirsty sword 
Of Saul, I hero expect thee; take my life: 

Here will my eyes at least be closed in death ^ 

By my beloved wife; my limbs composed; 

And bathed by her with tears of genuine grief. 

Mi. My David I... Thou at once the source and end 
0^ all my hoj^es; ah, may thy coming hero 
To me be joyful! God, who rescued thee 
F^om such i>rodigious oft-repeated dangers, 
llestores thee not to us in vain to-day... 

O, with what strength thy sight alone inspires ine! 

So much I trembled for thee when remote; 

Almost I cease to tremble for thee now... 

But, what do I behold ? In what uncouth 
And savage garment wrapt, the dawn of day 
Displays thee to my eyes? My long’d-for champion; 

How art thou stripp’d of ev’ry omamoiit ? 

Ku more thou wcar’st that robe of gilded luirple. 

Which these hands wrought for theo! In all this squalor, 
Who would deem thee the monarch’s son-in-law ? 

Thou seem’st a vulgar warrior, and no more. 

By thy accoutrements. 

Da. We’re in the camp: 

Not in the centre of a timid court: 

The common garment, and the sharpen’d sword. 

Are most befitting here. I am resolved 
To-day once more in the Philistines’ blood 
My garments to impurple. Thou, meanwhile, 

Kely with me on Israel’s mighty God, 

Who from destruction can deliver me, 

If I deserve not death. 

Jon. Behold, the day 

Is fully now reveal’d: to linger hero 
Thou canst not with impunity persist. 

Although, perchance, thou comest opportunely, 

Still it behoves thee to advance with caution.— 

Each mom we are accustom’d at this hour 
To meet our father : we will scrutinize 
How be to-day is govern’d and possess’d 
By his distemper’d humor: by degrees 
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We will prepare Hm, if occasion smiles, 

For thy reception; and will take good caro 
That no one first to him malignantly 
Reports thy reappearance. Thou, meanwhile, 

Keep thyself separate; lest any one 

Should recognize thee here, and then betray thee; 

And Abner even cause thee to be slain. 

Lower the visor of thy helmet: mix 
Among the undistinguish’d warriors hero, 

And, unobserved, await till I return 
To theo, or send for thee ... 

Mi. Among the warriors, 

How can my David be conceal’d ? What eye 
Equal to his from ’neath the helmet darts ? 

Who wields a sword that may with his compare ? 

And whose arms clang with such a martial sound ? 

Ah, no! my love, ’twere better thou wert hid, 

Till I return to thee. Unhappy I! 

Scarce found, must I surrender theo already ? 

But only for an instant; after that, 

Never, no never, will I leave thee more. 

Yet first would J see theo conceal’d in safety. 

Behold! dost thou not see a spacuous cave 
In the recesses of this gloomy wood ? 

There oft have I invoked thee, from the world 
Retired, and sigh’d for theo, and thought on thee; 

There with my bitter tears have I bedew’d 
The rugged stones; in this conceal thyself, 

Till the time copio when tlnm shoiildst show thyself. 

Da. In all things, Michal, I would yield to thee. 

Go in implicit trust: I am impoll’d 
By a sure instinct; I at random act not; 

I love you both; for your sakes do I live; 

And in Jehovah only I confide. 
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ACT II. 

ScEiiK; I. 

SAUL, ABNEB. 

Sa. This dawn how beautiful! To-day the sun 
Arises not in bloody maiitlo wrapt ; 

He seems to promise a propitious day.— 

0 my past years ! where are ye now all fled ? 

Saul never from his martial bed, till now, 

Rose in the camp, without the certain trust 
That, ere at eve his pillow he resumed. 

He should be victor. 

Ab, Wherefore now, 0 king. 

Dost thou despair? Hast thou not heretofore 
Discomfited Philistia’s pride? I’ho later 
That thou beginn’st this fight—this Abner tells thee— 
The nobler, fuller, triumph thou shalt win. 

Sa, 0 Abner, with what diflTrent eyes do youth 
And hoary age contemplate the events 
Of human life ! When with a well-knit arm 
I grasp’d this ponderous and gnarled spear, 

Which now I scarce can wield ; I ill conceived 
The possibility of self-mistrust. . . 

But, I have now not only lost my youth . . . 

Ah I were but the invincible right hand 
Of God still with mo!... or with me at least 
David, my champion lost! .. . ^ 

Ab. What then ai*o we ? 

Perchance without him we no longer conquer ? 

If I thought that, I never would unsheathe 
My sword again, except to pierce my heart. 

David, who is the first, the only cause 
Of all thy misadventures . . . 

» Sa. Ah! not so: 

AU my calamities may be referr’d 

To a more dreadful cause . . . And what ? Wouldst thou 

Conceal from me the hon*or of my state ? 

Ah 1 were I not a father, as I am, 

Alas! too certainly, of much-loved children,.. • 
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Should I desire life, victory, or throne ? 

I should already, and a long time since, 

Headlong have cast myself 'mid hostile swords: 

I should already thus at least at once 
Have closed the fearful life that I drag on. 

How many years have pass’d now, since a smile 
Was seen to play upon my lips? My children. 

Whom I so dearly love, if they caress me, 

Most frequently inliamc my heart to rage . . . 

Ever impatient, fierce, disturb’d, and wrathful; 

I am a burden to myself and others; 

In peace I wish for war, in war for j)cace : 

Poison conceal’d 1 drink in ev’ry cup; 

In ov*ry friend I see an enemy; 

The softest carpets of Assyria seem 
Planted with thorns to my unquiet limbs; 

Anguish is my short sleep; my dreams are terror. 

What more ? who would believe it? ■war’s loud trumpet 
Speaks to my ears in an appalling voice; 

The trumpet fills the heart of Saul with fear. 

Thou seeest clearly that Saul’s tott’ring house 
Is desolate, bereft of all its splendor; 

Thou see’st that God hath cast me off.for ever. 

And thou, thyself, (too well thou know’st the truth,) 

Host sometimes, as thou art, appear to me 
My kinsman, champion, and my real friend, 

The leader of my armies, tlio support 
Of my reno-wn; and sometimes dost appear 
The interested minion of a court. 

Hostile, invidious, crafty, and a trjutor ... * 

Ah. Now, Waul, that thou hast thus regain’d thy reason. 
Do thou, I pray thee, to thy mind recall 
Each past transaction I Art thou not aware 
That all tho wounds of thy afflicted heart 
From Kama spring; yea, from the dwelling spring 
Of Kama’s many prophote? Who to thee 
First dared to say, that God had cast thee off? 

The daring, turbulent, ambitious Siainuel, 

The crafty, doting priest; whose palsying words 
His sycophantic worshipijers repeat. 

The royal wreath, which he thought his, he saw 
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Glitt*riuff upon thy brow with jealous eyes. 

Already be accounted it entwined 
Around his hoary locks; when lo ! the voice, 

At once unanimous, and loud spoken, 

Of Israel’s people, to tlie wind dispersed 
His wishes, and a warrior king preforr’d, 

1’his is tliy crime, this only. Henco, when thou 
Oeasodst to bo subordinate to him. 

He ceased to call thee the elect of God; 

This, this alone at first disturb’d thy reason: 

And tlien the eloquence inspired of David 
The injury completed. He in arms 
Was valiant, I deny it not; but still 
He was implicitly the tool of iSamuel; 

And fitter for the altar tlian the camp : 

In arm, a warrior; but in heart, a priest. 

Of cv’ry adventitious ornament 

Be truth divested; thou dost know the truth. 

1 from thy blood am sprung ; what constitutes 
Thy glory, constitutes my glory too: 

But David, no, can never raise himself. 

If first ho tread not Saul beneath his feet. 

Sa. David ? ... I hate him . . . But vet I to him 
Have yielded as a consort my own daughter . . . 

Ah! thou canst never know.—That self-same voice. 
Imperative and visionary voice, 

Which as a youth my nightly slumbers broke, 

AVhon I in privacy obscurely lived 

Far from the throne, and all aspiring tlioughts; 

For many niglits that solf-saiuo voict^ haUi been 
Tremendous, and rcpell'd mo, thund’riug forth. 

Like the deep roaring of the stormy waves: 

“ Depart, depart, O Saul...” I’he sacred aspect. 
The venerable aspect of the prophet, 

AV hich I had seen in dreams, before ho had 
Made manifest that God had chosen me 
For Israel’s king: that Samuel, in a dream, 

Now with far diffrent aspect I behold. 

I, from a hollow, deep, and dreadful valley. 

Behold him sitting on a radiant mount: 

David is humbly prostrate at his feet: 
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The sacred prophet on his forehead pours 
The holy oil; and with the other hand, 

Extending to my head a hundred cubits, 

He snatches from my brow the royal crown ; 

And seeks to place it on the brow of David: 

But, wouldst thou think it ? David prostrate falls, 
With piteous gesture, at the prophet’s feet, 

Kefusing to receive it; and he weeps, 

And cries, and intercedes so fervently, 

That he refits it on my head at last. . . 

—0 spectacle I 0 David, gen’rous David! 

Then thou art yet obedient to thy king ? 

My son ? my faithful subject ? and my friend? . . . 
Distraction 1 Wouldst thou take from me my crown? 
Thou, who daredst do it, insolent old man, 

IVemble . . . Who art thou ? . . . Let him die at once. 
Who e’en conceived the thought. . .—Alas, alas! 

I rave like one distracted! . . . 

Ah. Lot him die; 

Let David only die : and with him vanish 
Dreams, terrors, omens, and distresses. 

Scene II. 

■ 

JONATHAN, MIOHAL, SAUL, AfiNER. 

Jon, Peace 

Be with tlie king. 

Mi. And God be with my father. 

Sa. ... Grief always is with me.—T rose to-day. 
Before my oistpin’d hour, in joyful hope . .. 

But, like a vapor of the desert, hope 
Hath disappear’d already.—0 my son. 

What boots it now tho battle to defer ? 

To dread defeat is worse than to endure it; 

And let us once endure it. Let us fight 
To-day; I will it. 

< Jon, We to-day shall conquer. 

Father, resume thy hopes: hope never shone 
With more authentic brightness on thy prospects. 
Ah, calm thy looks again! my heart is big 
With presages of victory. This plain 
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Shall with the Indies of our foes be cover’d; * 

And to the rav’iious vultures will we leave 
A horrid banquet. .. 

ML To a calmer spot 

Within thy palace wo will soon repair, 

0 father. There, amid thy palms enthroned, 

Joyful thyself, thou, by restoring to her 
Her much-lovcd husband, wilt restore to life 
Thy mournful daughter ... 

Sa. .. . Evermore in tears ? 

Are these, indeed, the pleasing objects destined 
To renovate Saul’s languid, wither’d mind ? 

Art thou a solace thus to my distress ? 

Daughter of tears, depart; go; leave me; hence! 

Mi. Alas! . . . Thou wouldst not, father, that I wept ?... 
Father, and who in everlasting tears 
Now keeps me, if not thou? ... 

Jon. Kcfrain; wouldst thou 

Be irksome to thy father?—Saul, take comfoi*t: 

A minister of war and victory 

Stands in the camp: a spirit of salvation, 

With dawning light descended from the skies. 

Which o’er all Israol’s host will spread to-day 
Ilis brooding wings.* A certainty of conquest, 

E’en on thy heart, will quicldy be impress’d. 

Sa. Now, p’rhaps, thou wouldst that I should take a 
part 

In thy weak transports ? I ?—What victory ? 

"What spirit comes ? . . . Let us all weep. To-day 
That venerable oak, tom up, will show , 

Its squalid roots, where heretofore it spread 
Its stately branches to the gales of Heaven. 

All, all is weeping, tempest, blood, and death: 

Bond, rend your gamients; scatter on your hair 
Polluting dust. Yes, this day is the last; 

To us, the final day. 

Ab. Oft have I said it; 

Your importuning presence evermore 
Jledoubles his fierce pangs. 

ML And what ? Must wo 

Leave our belovM father? ... 
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Jon. At his side 

Presumest thou alone to stand ? Dost thou 
PresuniG.that in thy hands ?... 

Sa. What, what is this ? 

Eage sits upon the faces of my children ? 

Who, who has wrong’d them? Aimer, thoii perchance? 
These are my blood; dost know it not ?... Kemomber... 

Jon. Ah, yes! we are thy blood; and for thy sake 
Hold ourselves ready all our blood to shed... 

Mi. Father, when I of thee my consort seek, 

Am I by selfish love alone impell’d ? 

I ask of thee the champion of thy people. 

The terror of Philistia, thy defender. 

In thy disconsolate fantasfe hours, 

And in thy fatal ])resagos of death, 

Ah! did not David sometimes solace thee 
With his celestial music ? Was not ho 
A very beam of joy across thy darkness ? 

Jon. And I; thou knowest, if I wear a sword; 

But, what boots that, if the resounding stops 

Of Israel’s warrior to my steps give not 

The law supremo ? Should we of fighting speak. 

Were David hero ? We had already conquer’d. 

Sa. 0 times long past!... 0 my illustrious days 
Of joyful triumph 1... Lo! they throng before me, 
Triumphant images of past success. 

I from the aiinp return, with bloody sweat 
All cover’d, and wdth honorable dust: 

In my extinguish’d pride, behold, I walk; 

And praises to»tho Lord... I, praise the Tjord?... — 

The ears of God are closed against my voice; 

Mute is my lip ... Whore is my glory ? where, 

Where is the Idood of my slain enemies ?... 

Jon. Thou wouldst have all in David... 

Mi But, with thee 

David is not, 0 no: to banishment 
Thou drov'st him from thy presence, sought’st his death.., 
David, thy son; thy noblest ornament; 

Modest and docile; more than lightning swift 
To serve thee; and in loving thee more warm, 

Than thy own children. Father, ah I desist.., 
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Sa, Tears from my eyes are gushing? Who hath thus 
Forced me to unaocustom’d tenderness ? 

Let me dry up my eyes. 

Ah. I counsel thee, 

O king, to thy pavilion to withdraw. 

Thy marshall’d forces, read)’- for the combat, 

Ere long I will display to thee. Now come; 

And bo convinced that nothing is in David... 

Scene III. 

DAVID, SAUL, ABNER, JONATHAN, MIGHAL. 

Da. Except his innocence. 

Sa. What do I see ? 

Mi. 0 Heavens! 

Jon. What hast thou done ? 

Ab. Audacious ... 

Jon. Father... 

Mi. Father, he is my spouse; to me thou gav’st him. 
8a. 0 what a sight is this I 
Da, 0 Saul, my king! 

Thou dost demand this head; for a long time 
Already hast thou sought it ; here it is; 

Sever it now, *tis thine. 

Sa. What do I hoar ?... 

0 David,... David! In thee speaks a God; 

A God to-day doth usher thee to mo... 

Da. Yes, monarch; Ho who is th^ only God; 

He, who in Elah prompted me to meet, 

Although a stripling, and yet inexpert, * 

The menacing colossal arrogance 
Of fierce Guliath, clad in mail complete: 

That God, who thence on thy wide-dreaded arms 
Heap’d victory on victory; and who. 

Always in His designs inscrutable, 

Chose, as an instrument, ray hand obscure 
For signal exploits: hither now that God 
Doth usher me to thee, with victory. 

Now, as thou likest best, a simple warrior, 

Or leader of thy bands, if I deserve 
Such a distinction, take me. On the earth 
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^First let thy foes be strewn: by the keen breath 
Of northern blasts be all the clouds dispersed, 

That gather in dark masses round thy wrone : 

'I’hou afterwards, 0 Saul, with death shalt pay me. 

Not one faint stnigglo, not a single thought, 

Should my death cost thee. Thou, 0 king, shalt say: 

“ Bo David slainand Abner instantly 

Shall slay me.—I will grasp nor sword nor shield; 

Within the palace of my sov’reign lord 
All weapons misbecome me, saving patience, 

Humility, and prayers, and passive love, 

And innoconco. 1 ought, if God so will. 

To perish as thy son, not as thy foe. 

Thus was the son of the first ancestor 
Of Israel’s people ready to resign, 

On the great mount, his sacrificial blood ; 

No disobedient word or sign escaped him : 

Already had his father raised one hand 
To slay him, while he fondly kiss’d the other.— 

Saul gave my life; Saul takes that life away: 

Through him I gain’d renown, through him I lose it: 

Ho made mo great, and now he makes me nothing. 

Sa, 0, what a thick mist from my ag^d eyes 
Those words disperse! What voice sounds in my 
heart! . ..— 

David, thou speakest as a man of valor. 

And valiant were thy deeds; but, blind with pride. 

Thou dar’dst despis^ me afterwards; dar’dst raise 
Thyself above me; to my praise pretend, 

And clothe thyself with my reflected light. 

And, were I not thy king, does it become 
A warrior young to scorn an aged warrior ? 

Thou, great in all things, wert not so in this. 

Of thee the daughters of my people sang: 

“ David, the valiant, his ten thousands slew ; 

“ Saul slow his thousands.” To my inmost heart, 

David, thou woimdedst me. Why saidst thou not: 

“ Saul, in his youth, not only slew a thousand, 

But many thousands: ho the warrior is; 

“ Me he created ” ? 

Da. I indeed said this; 
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But those, who to thy hearing gain’d access, * 

More loudly cried : “ Too powerful is David: 

“ In all men’s mouths, and in the hearts of many; 

“ If thou, Saul, slay him not, who will restrain him? ”— 
With less of art, and moi-e of verity, 

What said not Abner to the king ?: “ Ah, David 
Too much surpasses me; hence I abhor him ; 

“ lijmco envy, fear him ; hence I wish him dead.” 

Ah. Miscreant! the day that thou clandestinely 
Didst with thy prophets trait’rously cabal; 

When for thy monarch thou didst spread in secret 
Infamous snares; when shelter thou didst seek 
E’en in the bosom of Philistia’s sons; 

And spending days profane with foes impure, 

Didst meanwhile with domestic traitors hold 
A secret commerce: now, do I perchanco 
Only allege this ? or didst thou not do it ? 

At first, who more install’d thee than myself 
Within thy monarch's heart ? Who prompted him 
His son-in-law to make thee ? Abner only. . . 

Mi. ’Twas 1: 1 at my father’s hand obtoin’d 
David as consort ; his I sought to bo; 

I, smi tten by his virtues. He inspired 
My earliest sighs; the idol of my heart, 

My hope, my life was ho, and ho alone. 

Although disguised in base obscurity, 

Reduced to poverty, yet evermore 
David had been more welcome to my heart. 

Than any proud king whom the east adores. • 

Sa. But thou, 0 David, canst thou controvert 
Tho charges Abner brings ? Didst thou not seek 
A shelter in Philistia ? Didst thou not 
Sow in my people seeds of black revolt? 

Hast thou not plotted many times to take 
Thy monarch’s life, thy second father’s life ? 

I>a. Behold; this border of thy royal garment 
Answers for mo. 'Dost recognize it, thou? 

Take it j examine it. 

Sa. Give it to me. 

What do I see ? ’Tis mine; assuredly ... 

Whence didst thou take it ? . .. 

K 2 
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Da, From thyself I took it, 

With this my sword, from off thy royal robe. 

My own hands sever’d it.—Bemember’st thou 
En-gedi ? There, where barbarously thou 
Pursuedst mo, a banish’d man, to death; 

There was I, in the cave, that from the fount 
Derives its name, a friendless fugitive; 

There, thou alone, thy warriors having station’d 
To guard the rugged entrance of the cave. 

On downy pillows, in calm quietness. 

Didst close thine eyes in sleep . . . Didst thou, 0 Hcav’ns, 
With rancorous and bloody thoughts inflamed, 

Yet slumber there? Thou seo’st how mighty God 
Defeats the schemes of human subtlety! 

There with impunity I might have slain thee, 

And by another issue have escaped: 

This border of thy robe sufficiently 

Proves this to thee. Behold thee, thou a king, 

A haughty and a great one, in the midst 
Of arm’d battalions, fallen in the hands 
Of the proscribed calumniated youth. .. 

Abner, the valiant Abner, where was he ? 

Thus does he guard thy life? Thus serve his king ? 

Thou seo’st in whom thou hast reposed thy trust; 

And against whom thou hast thine anger turn’d.— 

Kow, art thou satisfied? Mow hast thou not, 

Saul, of my heart proofs incontestable. 

And of my fealty and innocence ? 

Not proofs persuasive of the little love. 

Of the malignant and invidious rage, 

And the precarious vigilance of Abner?.. . 

Sa. My son, thou hast prevail’d;... thou hast prevail’d. 
Abner, do thou behold him; and bo dumb. 

Mi. Ojoy! 

Da. 0 father! . . . 

Jon. 0 auspicious day I 

Mi. 0 husband! . .. 

Sa. Yes, this is a day of joy, 

A day of restitution and of triumph. 

1 will that thou to-day command my armies: 

Abner, oppose not; for I will it so. 
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Let no contention ’twixt you two arise, 

Except an emulation which shall slay 
Most of our enomies. Thou, Jonathan, 

Beside the brother of thy heart shalt fight: 

David to me is surety for thy life; 

And thou art so for his. 

Jon. When David leads 

Our annies, God Tlimself becomes our surety. 

Mi. God doth restore thee to me; Ho will save thee .. . 
Sa. Lot this suffice. Before the fight begins, 

Come to the tent, 0 son, a little while. 

And rest thy wearied limbs. Thy spouse beloved 
Shall soothe the long affliction of thy absence; 

With her own hands meanwhile shall she provide 
And minister thy food. My daughter, now 
Repair in part (for thou alone caust do it) 

The unintended errors of thy father. 


ACT HI. 

, Scene 1. 

DAVID, ABNER. 

Ah. Behold me: at thy summons I appear, 

Ere scarce the king hath from the banquet risen. 

Da. T wish’d to speak to thee in secret here. 

Ah. Thou wouldst perchance hear of the coming 
fight ?.. . * 

Da. And at the same time tell thee, that thou’rt not 
Subordinate to me; that both alike 
Our people and our lawful king wo serve, 

And Israel’s mighty God. Let not our breasts 
Harbor another thought. 

Ab. I, for our king, 

From whoso blood I descend, had in the camp 
Already brandish’d my ensanguined sword, 

Before the shrill twang of thy sling was heard . .. 

Da. The monarch’s blood runs not within my veins: 
My deeds are known to all: I boast not of them: 
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Abner well knows them.—In forgetfulness 
Let them be buried; only recollect 
Thine own: and, rivalling thy former fame, 

Seek only to surpass thyself to-day. 

Ah. I hitherto believed myself the leader: 

David was not hero then : I ventured hence 
To order all things for the victory: 

Hear what I should have done, had I commanded.— 
Full in our front, from north to south, the camp 
Of the Philistines fills the valley’s length. 

Behind it rise thick bushes; ’tis defended 
By lofty banks in front: eastward ’tis flank’d 
By a not lofty hill, of gentle slope 
Towai^ds the camp, but rough, precipitous. 

Upon the other side; an ample outlet 

Lies amid mountains to the west, through which 

By a vast plain the traveller may go. 

Exempt from hindrance, to the niunnuring sea. 
There, if we thither can decoy our foes. 

Our triumph in the war will he assured. 

But, to accomplish that, *tis needful first 
To foi^ retreat. In three battalions form’d. 

If we towards the valley’s left side.bend, 

We shall in front encounter their right flank. 

The first battalion with forex^d march advances. 

And seems to fly; the second, moving slowly, 
Bemains behind, in thin, disorder’d ranks, 

A sure temptation to the enemy. 

Meanwhile, a band conspicuous for its valor 
The rugged MU towards the east has gain’d, 

And on the rear of the invading host 
Be-issues. Thus in front is it enclosed, 

Behind, transversely; and behold we make 
A dreadful, universal carnage of it. 

Da. Equally wise and valorous art thou. 
Nothing, 0 Abner, should be alter’d now 
In thy arrangements. Valor I commend 
Wherever found : a soldier I will be, 

And not a leader: and my coming here 
Shall, by addition of a sword alone. 

Alter thy battle. 
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Ab. David is the leader: 

David is master of our armies. Who 
Combats, compared with him ? 

Da, Who less indeed 

Should stoop to jealousy than Abner, since 
He is so highly gifted ? Excellent, 

However I behold it, is thy scheme. 

Myself and Jonathan beside the tent J 

Of Saul shall combat; further, tow’rds the north, 

Uz shall advance; with thousand chosen men 
Zadok the eastern eminence shall gain; 

And thou, with greatest numbers, shall command 
The body of the army. 

Ah. This to thee 

Belongs; it is the place of honor. 

Da. Hence 

I place thee there.—As yet the sun ascends : 

Thou shalt keep all in steady preparation ; 

till the fourth hour of the afternoon 
Be not the trumpets hoard. Thou seeest how 
A furious west wind blows; the dazzling sun 
And driven dust will, tow’rds the close of clay. 

Assist our enterprise. , 

Ah. Thou spoakest wisely. 

Da. Now, go; command: and do not from thyself, 
With base and courtly artifice, of which 
Thou shouldst be ignorant, avert that praise, 

Which, as a captain, thou so well deservest. 

Scene II. * 

DAVID. 

Da. The order of the fight is wise and subtle.— 
But, if he have not gain’d his soldiei-s’ hearts, 

What boots the foresight of a general ? 

Of this alone is Abner destitute; 

And this to me God grants. To-day we conquer; 
To-morrow once more will I leave the king; 

For never by his side can there be peace 
For me ... What do I say? Now victory 
Would be ascribed to me as a new crime. 
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Scene III. 

MICHAL, DAVID, ^ 

Mi. My BpouBe, hast thou not heard ? My father scarce 
Rose from a joyous banquet, when towards him 
Abner advanced, and spake to him an instant: 

I enter’d, he retired; I found the king 
ISTo longer what hoiwas. 

Da. But yet, what said he ? 

What couldest thou infer ?.. . 

Mi. Just now was he 

Devoted to our cause; with us he wept; 

Alternately embraced us; and from ns. 

As if in his defence, he prophesied 
A race of future heroes; he appear’d 
To us, as he said this, more than a father: 

More than a king ho now appears to me. 

Da. Ah! do not weep, 0 wife, before the time: 

Saul is the king; his will in us must be 
Accomplish’d. So that he to-day may lose not 
The battle; let him ’gainst myself to-morr('W 
Resume his cruel thoughts; I will resume 
My abject state, my bitter banishment, 

My fugitive and a})prehen8ive life. 

My true and only death will be to leave thee : 

And yet I ought to do it. . . Ah, vain hopes ! 

Ah, nuptial ties for thee how inauspicious ! 

Another spouse a happy regal state 
Had given thee; and I deprive thee of it. 

Unhappy I!, V. Nor canst thou make me now, 

Thy ever fugitive and homeless consort. 

The father of a num’rous blooming olfspring . .. 

Mi. Ah, no ! we never shall again be parted : 

No one shall dare to rend thee from my breast. 

I never will return, no, never more, 

I’o that unhap»py life which I dragg’d on 
Deprived of thee : the tomb shall sooner hold me. 

I languish’d in that palace of despair, 

Alone and weeping, through the tedious days; 

The shades of nigijt with dreadful dreams were fraught. 
Now, I beheld my cruel father’s sword 
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Suspended o’er thy head; thy voice I heard 
Persuasive, weeping, supplicating, fit 
To drive all cruel feelings from the breast; 

And yet the barbarous Saul, in spite of this. 

Plunged in thy heart the dagger: now, I saw thee 
’Mid secret labyrinths of darksome caves, 

Making thy couch of the unyielding flint; 

While at the motion of each rustling l^fcf 
Thy faint heart trembled ; and thou sought’st another; 
And thence another; yet without once finding 
A place of rest, or quietness, or friends: 

Sick, anxious, weary . . . worn with parching thirst. . . ‘ 
O lleav’ns!. ., How toll my anguisJi, doubts, long 
trembling Z ,— 

No more, no, never will I leave thee; never . . . 

Da. Thou torturest my heart: ah, cease 1. . . This day 
To blood is consecrated, not to tears. 

Mi. Provided that an obstacle to-day 
Arise not to thy fighting. I fear not 
The fight on thy account ; thou hast a shield 
Proof against all assaults, Almighty God : 

Put I am fearful lest perfidious Abner 
F'nistrate on thy account, or intercept 
The victory to-day. 

Da. And what ? did Saul 

Appear to thee to hesitate to trust 
The conduct of the enterprise to me? 

Mi. I heard not that; but sternly did he frown. 

And whisper’d to himself I know not what 
Of trait’rous priests; of strangers in the camp; 

Of simulated virtue . . . Broken, dark. 

Mournful, tremendous words, to her who is 
The wife of David and the child of Saul. 

Da. Behold him: let us hear. 

Mi. Just God I I pray Thee, 

Succor to-day Thy consecrated servant: 

Confound blasphemers; give my father light; 

Protect my husband; and defend Thy people. 
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Scene IV. 

SAUL, JONATHAN, MICHAL, DAVID. 

Jon, Ah come, holovM father; to thy thoughts 
Allow a little respite: the pure air 
Will bring thee some refreshment ; come: and sit 
A little while among thy children now. 

Sa. ... What are those words I hear ? 

Mi. Beloved father! . . . 

Sa. Who, who are ye ? .. . Who speaks of pure air 
here?... 

This? *tis a thick impenetrable gloom; 

A land of darkness; and the shades of death . . . 

0 see! Come nearer me; dost thou observe it ? 

A fatal wreath of blood surrounds the sun . . . 

Heard’st thou the singing of ill-omen’d birds ? 

The vocal air resounds with loud laments 
That smite my ears, compelling me to weep ... 

But what ? Ye, ye weep also ? .,. 

Jon. Mighty God 

Of Israel, dost Thou thus Thy face avert 
From Saul the king ? Is he, Thy servant once. 

Abandon’d to the adversary thus? 

Mi. Father, thy much-loved daughter is beside thee: 

If thou art cheerful, she is also cheerful; 

She, if thou weepest, weeps . . . But, wherefore now 
Should we shed tears ? For joy liath reappear’d. 

Sa. David, thou meanest. Ah! ... Why doth not David 
Also embrace me with my other children ? 

Da. 0 father 1 ... I have been restrain’d by fear 
Of importuning thee. Ah! why canst thou 
Not read my heart ? I evermore am thine. 

So. Thou lovest then , .. the house ... of Saul 7 
Da. I love it ? 

0 Heav’ns! Dear as tho apple of mine eye 
To me is Jonathan; I neither know, 

Nor heed a peril in the world, for thee; 

Let my wife, if she can, say with what love, 

And how much love, I love her ... 

8a. Yet, thyself 

Thou mightily dost prize ... 
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Da. I, pm© myself? .,. 

No despicable soldier in the camp, 

In court thy son-in-law, I deem myself; 

And nothing, nothing in the sight of God. 

Sa. Incessantly to me of God thou speakest; 

Yet, thou well knowest that the crafty rage, 

Cruel, tremendous, of perfidious priests, 

Has for a long time sever’d me from God. 

Dost thou thus name Him to insult me ? 

Da. I 

Name Him, to give Him glory. Why dost thou 
Believe that Ho no longer is with thee ? 

Ho doth not dwell with him who loves Him not: 

But, doth He ever fail to succor him 
Who doth invoke Him, and who hath reposed 
In Him implicit trust ? Ho to the throne 
Appointed thee; and on that throne He keeps thee : 

And if in Him, in Him exclusively 

Thou dost confide, He’s thine, and thou art His. 

Sa. Who speaks of Heav’n ? ... Is he in snowy vest 
Enrobed who thus his sacred lip unseals ? 

Let’s see him ... No ; thou art a warrior: thou 
Graspest the sword: approach; and let mo see. 

If David thus or Samuel doth accost mo.— 

What sword is this ? ’Tis not the same, mothinks, 

Which I, with my own hands, on thee bestow’d . . . 

Da. This is the sword that my poor sling acquired. 

The sword that over me in Elah hung 
Threat’ning my life; in fierce Goliath’s hands 
I saw it flash a horrid glare of death * 

Before my eyes : he grasp’d it; but it bears 
Not mine, but his coagulated blood. 

Sa. Was not that sword, a consecrated thing. 

In Nob, within the tabernacle hung? 

Was it not wrapp’d within the mystic Ephod, 

And thus from all unhallow’d ©yes conceal’d? 

Devoted to the Lord of hosts for ever ? ... 

Da. ’Tis true; but.. . 

Sa, Whence didst thou obtain it, 

then? 

Who dared to give it ? who? ... 

Da. 


I will explain. 
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Pow’rless and fugitive to Nob I came: 

Wherefore I fled, thou knowcst. Ev’ry path 
Was crowded with unhappy wretches; I, 

Defoncoless, found myself at ev’ry step 
Within the jaws of death. With humble brow 
I kneel’d within the tabernacle, where 
God’s Spirit doth doscoud: and there, these arms 
(Which if a living man might to his side 
Befit them, David surely was that man) 

Myself demanded of the priest. 

Sa. And he? . . . 

Da. Gave them to me. 

Sa. Ho was ? 

Da. Ahimelech. 

Sa. Perfidious traitor! . , . Vile! . . .Where is the 
altar? . . . 

O rage I . . . Ah, all are miscreants! traitors all 1 . . . 

The foes of God; are yc his ministers ? . ... * 

Black souls in vestments white . .. Where is the axo ? . . , 
Where is the altar ? let him be destroy’d . . . 

Where is the off’ring ? 1 will slay him . .. 

Mi. Father i 

e/bn. 0 Heav’ns 1 What mean these words ? Where dost 
thou fly ? .,. 

Be pacified, I pray thee: there are not 
Or altars here, or victims : in the priests 
Kespect that God who hears thee evermore. 

Who thus restrains mo? , . . Who resists me thus? . .. 
Who forces mo to sit ?... 

•Ton. ’ My father.. . 

Da. Thou, 

Great God of Israel, do Thou succor him I 
Thy servant kneels to Thee, and this implores. 

Sa. I am bereft of peace; the sun, my kingdom. 

My children, and my pow’r of thought, all, all 
Are taken from me! . . . Ah, unhappy Saul! 

Who doth console thee ? who is now the guide, 

The prop of thy bewilder’d feebleness ? . .. 

Thy children all are mute; are harsh, and cruel. . . 

And of the doting and infirm old man 
They only wish the death: and nought attracts 
My children, but the fatal diadem, 
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Which now is twined around thy hoary h6ad. 

Wrest it at once: and at the same time sever 

From this now tremulous decaying form 

Your father’s palsied head ,. . Ah, wretched state! 

Better were death. I wish for death ... 

Mi. 0 father!.., 

We all desire thy life: wo each of us 
Would die ourselves, to rescue thee from death . .. 

Jon. —Now, since in tears his fury is dissolved. 

Brother, do thou, to recompose his soul. 

Exert thy voice. So many times already 
Hast thou enthrall’d him with celestial songs 
To calm oblivion. 

Mi. Yes; thou seeest now, 

The breathing in his panting breast subsides; 

His looks, just now so saVagc, swim in tears : 

Now is the time to lend him thy assistance. 

Da, May God in mercy speak to him through me.'— 

Omnipotent, eternal, infinite. 

Thou, who dost govern each created thing; 

Thou, who from nothing mad’st me by Thy might, 
Blest with a soul that dares to Thee take wing; 
Thou, who canst pierce the’ abyss of endless night. 

And all its myst’ries into daylight bring; 

The universe doth tremble at Thy nod. 

And sinners prostrate own the outstretch’d arm of God. 

Oft on the gorgeous blazing wings ere now 
Of thousand cherubim wort Thou reveal’d; 

Oft did Thy pure divinity endow 
Thy people’s shepherd in the martial field: 

To him a stream of eloquence wert Thou; 

Thou wert his sword, his wisdom, and his shield: 
Erom Thy bright throne, O God, bestow one ray 
To cleave the gath’ring clouds that intercept the>day. 

• All the following lyric verses may he sung by David without shakes, 
if he happens to be both a singer and actor. It will otherwise be suffi¬ 
cient, in order to produce a certain effect, if each stanza is preceded by a 
short instrumental musical passage, adapted to the subject; and if David 
then recites the stanza^with majesty and gravity. 
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In tears of darkness we .. . 

8a, Hear I the voice 

Of David ? ... From a mortal lethargy 
It seems to wake me, and displays to me 
The cheering radiance of my early years. 

David. 

Who comes, who comes, unseen, yet heard ? 

A sable cloud of dust appear’d, 

Cliased by the eastern blast.— 

But it has burst; and from its womb 
A thousand brandish’d swords illume 
The track through which it pass’d . .. 

Saul, as a tow’r, his forehead rears, 

His lioad a darning circlet wears. 

The earth beneath his foot 
Echoes with tramp of horse and men : 

The sea, the sky, the hills, the plain, 

• The warlike sounds repeat. 

In awful majesty dotli Saul appear; 

Horsemen and chariots from before him dy: 
Chill’d by his presence is each heart with fear; 
And god-like terrors lighten in his eye. 

Ye sons of Ammon, late so proud, 

Where*tiow the scorn, the insults loud, 

Ye raised against our host ? 

Your corpses more than fill the plain; 

The ample harvest of your slain 
Invalidates your bo^t. 

See what it is thus to depend 
On gods unable to defend.— 

But wherefore from afar 
Hear I another trumpet' sound ? 

’Tis Saul’s:—he levels with the ground 
All Edom’s sons of war. 
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Thus Moab, Zobah, by bis arms laid low, 

With impious Amalek, uidted fall: 

Saul, like a stream fed by dissolying snow, 

Defeats, disperses, overwhelms them all. 

Sa, This is the voice of my departed years, 

That from the tomb to glory now recalls me. 

I live again in my victorious youth, 

When I hear this . , . —What do I say ? .. . Alas! 
Should cries of war be now address’d to me ? ,.. 
Oblivion, indolence, and peace, invite 
The old man to themselves. 

Da. Let peace bo sung.— 

Weary and thirsty, see ho lies 
Beside his native stream; 

God’s champion, whose past victories 
Wake many a glorious dream. 

The sigh’d-for laurel’s evergreen 
Doth screen his head from heat; 

His children, all around him seen, 

His sighs and smiles repeat. 

They weep and smile, then smile and weep, 
With sympathy endued; 

And still a strict accordance keep 
To ov’ry varying mood. 

One daughter’s gentle hand unfits^ 

His crested helm and sword; 

His consort fond beside him sits, 

Embracing her loved lord. 

The other doth clear water bring 
From the pure ambient flood. 

To cleanse his stately brows, where cUng 
Commingled dust and blo(^. 

A cloud of odorous fiow’rs she spreads, 
Which breathe their perfumes near; 
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And on his honor’d hand she sheds 
The duteous filial tear. 

But why sits one apart reclined, 

In pensive mood alone ? 

Alas, she mourns that others find 
A task, while she has none. 

But difiTrent thoughts, with eager haste. 
Attract the hand of hoys; 

Till his turn comes to he embraced, 

One son himself employs 

To make the hlood-encnistcd hlade 
From spot and blemish clear: 

With envy fired, another said: 

“ When shall I poise that spear ? 

“ That pond’rous lance when shall I wield, 
That now defies my strength ?” 

Another grasps the blazon’d shield. 

And stalks behind its length. 

Then tears of sweet surprise. 

From forth the swimming eyes 
Of Saul are seen to roll: 

For of his blooming race, 

So full of royal grace, 

He knows that he’s the soul. 

The pleasure how entii*e, 

How happy is the sire, 

Whose waking thoughts inspire 
Affections so sincere! 

But now the day is o’er; 

The zephyrs breathe no more; 

And sleep’s soft pow’rs restore 
The monarch we revere.— 

8a. Happy the father of a race like this! 

0 peace of mind, how precious are thy gifts!... 

Through all my veins balsamic sweetness flows .. — 
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But, what pretendest thou? To m^ke Saul vile 
Amid domestio ease ? Does valiant Saul 
Now lie an useless implement of war ? 

David, 

The king reposes, but heroic dreams 

With fearful pomp before his eyes parade, 

Pregnant with death and visionary themes. 

Behold, transfix’d with his victorious blade, 

Tho conquer’d tyrant of the haughty foes. 

All pow’r of harming gone, an awful shade. 

Behold a flash that instantaneous glows . . . 

It is Saul’s brandish’d sword, that no man spares, 

Tho weak and strong confounding with its blows.— 
The dreaded lion thus sometimes forbears 
I’o make tho forest with his cries resound. 

For oven he in sleep his strength repairs; 

But not the silence of his den profound. 

Car. courage to the trembling flocks restore; 

Or make tho swain with less fear look around, 

For well he knows that he will prowl once more. 

The monarch is roused from his slumbers: 

“ Arms, arms,” ho imperiously cries. 

They are vanish’d,—the enemy’s numbers; 

What champion his valor defies ? 

I see, I see a track of fearful fire. 

To which perforce the hostile squadrons yield. 

Before the arms of Israel they retire. 

Which, black with hostile gore, possess the field. 

The winged thunderbolt huge stones doth shower, 

And far less promptly doi^ the foe retreat, 

ITian our dread sov’reign in his mighty power 
Pursue him, and his overthrow complete. 

Like a proud ea^le, his audacious flight. 

Wing’d with immortal pinions, tow’rds the pole 
He aims. His eyes are like the lightning bright; 

His talons Ood's own thunderbmts control, 

VOL. II. L 
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Annihilating those base sons of earth, 

"VVho in false temples have false gods adored; 

Whose gods impure to rites impure gave birth, 

Who dare compare themselves with Israel’s Lord. 

Long, long have I pursued his ardent path; 

Now it behoves mo once more to pursue 
Ilis foes on earth ; with heav’n-directed wrath 
To trample down and crush Philistia’s crew; 

And with the’ assistance of the God of hosts, 

Prove that, as he, so I maintain his laws; 

And prove that now the camp of Israel boasts 
Two swords resistless in a righteous cause.^ 

Sa. Who, who thus boasts? Is there, except my sword. 
Which I unsheathe, another in the camp ? 

He’s a blasphemer, let him perish, he 
Who dares defy it. 

Mi. Ah forbear: 0 Heav’ns!. . . 

Jon. Father, what wouldst thou do ?... 

Da. Unhappy king! 

Mi. Ah fly!... Ah fly I... With difficulty we 
Can hold him back. Dear husband, fly! 

Scene V. 

JONATHAN, SAUL, MXCHAL. 

Mi. ^ 0 stop,.. . 

Beloved father ! . . . 

Jon. I beseech thee, stop ... 

Sa. Who thus restrains me ? who presumes to do it ?... 
Where is my sword ? Bestoro my sword at once . . . 

Jon. ... Do thou retire with us, beloved father ; 

T will not let thee any farther go. 

Behold, thy cluldren now are all alone : 
lietum with us to thy pavilion: now 

^ The above poems are not written with an^ attempt to copy the metre 
of the original, of which they are in fact only paraphrases. But as a 
favorable specimen of Mr. Lloyd’s poetical abilities, 1 have thought it best 
to leave them unaltered, except with a few necessary corrections.—£. A. B. 
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Thou needest quietness. Ah, come! Befrain 
From causeless rage; thy children stand around thee ... 
Mi. And they shall never, never quit thy presence . . . 


ACT IV. 

Scene 1. 

JONATHAN, MICHAL. 

Mi. Jonathan, toll me; to my father’s tent 
May my dear spouse return ? 

Jon. Ah, no I with him 

Saul is not reconciled; though he has fully 
Eegain’d his reason: but his jealousy 
Is too profound; and slow will bo his cure. 

Return to David thou, and leave him not. 

Mi. Alas ! . . . Who is more wretched than myself? . .. 
T have so well conceal’d him, that no man 
Will ever find him: to this hiding-place 
I now return to him. 

Jon. 0 Heav’ns! behold. 

My poor distracted father once more comes: 

He never finds a resting-place. 

Mi. Alas! . . . 

What shall I say to him ? .. . I will retire ... 

Scene II. 

SAUL, MICHAL, JONATHAN. 

Sa. Who flies at my approach ? Thou, woman, thou ? 
Mi. My lord . . . 

Sa. Where, whore is David ? 

Mi. ... I know not. . . 

Sa. Thou knowest not ? . .. 

Jon, My father , .. 

Sa. ^ ^ Seek him then; 

Go; bring him hither soon. 

Mi. 1 seek liim out ? ... 

But,,.. tell mo, where ? ... 

L 2 
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8a. It was thy king that spake, 

And hast thou not obey’d him ? 

Scene III. 

SAUL, JONATHAN. 

Sa, ... Jonathan, 

Lov’st thou thy father ? . . . 

Jon. Father I... yes, I love tneo: 

But, loving thee, I also lovo thy glory: 

Hence, sometimes I oppose, far as a son 
Ought to oppose, thine impulses unjust. 

8a. Often thy father’s arm dost thou restrain: 

But, thou dost turn against thyself that sword 
Which thou avertcst from another’s breast. 

Yes, yes, defend that David to the utmost; 

Shortly will he .. . Dost thou not hear a voice 
That in thy heart cries : ** David will be king *’ ? 

—David ? He shall be immolated first. 

Jon, And doth not God, with a more dreadful voice, 
Cry in thy heart: “ My favorite is David; 

“ He is the chosen of the Lord of hosts ” ? 

Doth not each act of his confirm this truth ? 

Was not the frantic and invidious rage 
Of Abner silenced by his mere approach ? 

And thou, when thou re-enter’st in thyself, 

Dost thou not find that, only at his presence. 

All thy suspicions vanish like a cloud 
Before the sun ? And dost thou fondly dream, 

When the malignant spirit visits thee. 

That I restrain thy arm ? ‘Tie God restrains it. 

Scarcely wilt thou have levell’d at his breast 
Thy ovil-biundish’d sword, when thou wilt be 
Foined to withdraw it suddenly: in tears 
Thou thyself prostrate at his feet wilt fall; 

Yes, father, thou, repentant: for thou art 
Indeed not impious ... 

Sa. But too true thy words. 

# A strange inexplicable mystery 
This David is to me. Ho sooner I 
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In Blah had beheld him, than he pleased 
My eyes; but never, never won my heart. 

When I might almost be disposed to love him, 

A fierce repulsion shoots athwart my breast. 

And weans me from him: scarcely do I wish 
For his destruction, than, if 1 behold him. 

He straight disarms me, with such wonder fills me, 
That in J^s presence 1 become a nothing ... 

Ah! this is surely, this the vengeance is 
Of the inscrutable Almighty hand! 

Tremendous hand, I now begin to know thee . .. 

But what? why should I seek for reasons now ? .. . 

God have I ne’er offended: this is then 
The vengeance of the priests. Yes, David is 
An instrument of sacerdotal malice. 

Expiring Samuel he beheld in Hamah : 

Tho’ implacable old man to him address’d 

His dying words. Who knows, who knows if he 

Upon the head of this my enemy 

Pour’d not the sacred oil with which before 

My brows he had anointed ? P’rhaps thou knowest. . . 

Speak . .. 3'es, thou knowest: I conjure thee, speak. 

Jon. Father, I know not: but if it wore so, 

Should not I, equally with thee, esteem 
Myself in this offended ? Am not I 
Thy eldest son ? Dost thou not mean this throne 
For me, when thou art gather’d to thy fathers ? 

If I then hold my peace, who else should dare 
To make complaints at this ? In fortitude 
David surpasses me; in virtue, sense, 

In ev’ry quality: and as the more 

His worth surpasses mine, the more I love him. 

Now, should that pow’r which gives and takes away 
Kingdoms at will, bestow this throne on David, 

What other greater proof can I require ? 

He is more worthy of that throne than I: 

And God hath summon’d him to lofty deeds. 

The shepherd of his children.—But meanwhile 
I swear, that he has always been to thee 
A faithful su^ect and a loyal son. 

Now to that God to whom it doth belong, 
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Tho future yield: a^inst that Qod, meanwhile, 
Against the truth, ah, harden not thy heart. 

If a divinity in Samuel spahe not, 

How could an undcsigning, weak old man, 

Half in the grave already, such effects 
Produce by David’s means ? That mystery 
Of love and hatred which thou feol’st for David; 

That apprehension at a battle’s name, 

( A terror hitherto to thee unknown,) 

Whence, Saul, can it proceed ? Is there a power 
On earth producing such effects as these ? ,.. 

Sa. What language dost thou hold ? A son of Saul 
Art thou?—Feel’st thou no int’rest for the throne?— 
Know’st not the cruel rights of him who’ll hold it ? 

My house will be abolish’d, from the roots 
Tom up, by him who seizes on my seeptre. 

Thy sons, thy brothers, and thyself destroy’d . . . 

Not one of Saul’s descendants will remain .. . 

O guilty and insatiable thirst 

Of pow’r, what horrors canst thou not produce ? 

T’o reign, the brother immolates the brother; 

Mothers their children; wives their consorts slay; 

Tho son his father . . . Sacrilegious throne! 

Thou art the seat of blood and cruelty. 

Jon, Has man a shield against the sword of Heaven ? 
Not menaces or prayers can turn aside 
Tho wrath of God omnipotent, who oft 
The proud abases, and exalts the humble. 

Scene IV. 

SAUL, JONATHAN, ABNEB, AHIMELECH, SOLDIERS. 

Ah. King, if thy presence I behold once more. 

Ere streams of hostile blood by my means flow, 

To this by mighty reasons am I urged. 

David, the doughty champion, in whose hands 
Our victory was placed, has disappear’d. 

Scarce is an hour now wanting to the time 
Appointed for attack: thou now dost hear 
The warriors, chaflng with impatient ardor. 

Filling with cries the air; the earth resounds. 
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Beaton with iron hoof of fiery steeds : 

Howlings and neighings, and the blaze of helms, 

And brandish’d swords, and loudly-echoing shouts, 

Enough to make the veriest coward valiant;.. . 

Yet who sees David ?—Nowhere is he found.— 

Behold, (authentic succor of the’ Almighty!) 

Behold, who in the camp stands in his place. 

This man, in soft, white, sacerdotal stole 
Enveloped, having gain’d the camp by stealth, 
Tremblingly slunk beside the Benjamitos. 

Behold him; hear from him the lofty cause 
Which to such peril guides him. 

AM. I will speak it, 

If not forbidden by the king’s displeasure . . . 

Sa. The king’s displeasure? Thou dost then deserve 
it ? . . . 

Traitor, and who art thou ? ... It seems to me 
That I should know thee w'ell. Art thou not ono 
Of that fantastical and haughty flock 
Of Bamah’s seers ? 

Aki. The ephod I am wearing: 

I, of the Lovites chief, to holy Aaron, 

In that high ministry, to which the Lord 
Elected him, after a long descent 
Of other consecrated priests, succeed. 

Near to the sacred ark in Nob I’m station’d: 

The ark of covenant in former times 
Stood in the centre of the camp : but now 
’Tis deem’d too much, if e’en clandestinely 
That camp is enter’d by God’s minister: 

Whore Saul is monarch, a strange visitant 
The priest is held : but he is not so, no, 

Where Israel fights; if still, as formerly. 

Through God wo triumph.—Dost thou know me not? 
What wonder? Dost thou better know thyself?— 

Thou hast withdrawn thy footsteps from God’s path j 
And I within the tabernacle dwell. 

Where dwells the great Jehovah; there, whore thou 
For a long time, 0 Saul, hast not been seen. 

The name I go by is Ahimelech. 

Sa, That name proclaims thee, as thou art, a traitor: 
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Now art thou recognized. Before my sight 
Thou oomest opportunely. Now confeai, 

Art thou not he, who to the banish’d David 
Gav’st an asylum, nourishment, and safety. 

Deliverance and arms ? And, then, what arms! 

Goliath’s sacred sword, which, dedicated 
To God, within the tabernacle hung, 

Whence thou with hand profane removedst it, 

And girdedst it on the perfidious foe 

Of thy sole lord and king ?—Thou comost, villain, 

With treason to the camp; what doubt is there ? . . . 

AhL Assuredly, I to betray thee come; 

Since on thy arms 1 come to ask of God 
For victory, which He to thee denies. 

Yes, I am he, who, with benignant hand. 

Assisted David. But, who is that David ? 

Of the king’s daughter is not he the husband ? 

Not the most valiant ’mid thy men of valor ? 

Not the most graceful, most humane, most just, 

Of Israel’s sons? Say, is he not in war 
Thy shield, and thy defender ? And in peace, 

Is he not in thy palace, with his songs. 

The master of thy heart ? The love of maidens, 

The people’s joy, the terror of our foes; • 

Such, such was he whom I presuBied to rescue. 

And thou thyself, didst thou not erewhile choose him 
For the first honors ? Not select his arm 
To guide thy battles ? To bring back once more 
The shout of triumph to the camp ? To chase 
That terror of defeat, which in thy heart 
Thy God hath placed ?—If thou condomnest me, 

Thou, at the same time, dost condemn thyself. 

8a> Whence, whence in you springs pity ? whence in you, 
O cruel priests, revengeful, thirsty ever 
For human blood ? To Samuel did it seem 
A crime unpardonable that I slew not 
The king of Amalek, with anns in hand. 

Taken in flight; a mighty king, a warrior, 

Of ardent gen’rous temper, and profuse 
Of his own life-blood in his people's service.— 

Unhappy king! dragg’d in my presence, he 
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Came manacled: yet he preserved, though vanquish'd, 
A noble pride, as far from insolence, 

As from all abjectness. Of courage guilty 
To cruel Samuel he appear’d: three times 
In his defenceless bosom did he plunge, 

With sacerdotal hand, the reeking sword.— 

These are your battles, vile ones, these alone. 

But, he who dares to lift his haughty brow 
Against his lawful monarch, he, in you. 

Finds an asylum, a support, a shield. 

All other objects occupy your hearts, 

More than the altar. Who, yes, who are ye ? 

A selfish, cruel, and malignant tribe, 

Who, yourselves shelter’d, at our dangers laugh; 

And, in your easy mantles wrapp’d, presume 
To govern us who sweat in cumbrous mail: 

Us, who, ’mid bloodshed, apprehension, death, 

Lead, for our wives, our children, and yourselves. 
Lives of distress and constant wretchedness. 

Cowards, less dignified than idle women, 

Would ye with Uthe wands, and fantastic hymns. 

O’er us, and o’er our weapons, arbitrate ? 

Ahi. And thou, who art thou ? of the earth a king: 
But, in God’s sight, what king ?—Examine, Saul, 
Thyself; thou art but flicrown’d heap of dust.— 

I, % myself, am nothing; but I am 
A thunderbolt, a whirlwind, and a tempest. 

If God descends in mo : that mighty God 
Who fashion’d thee; Who if He only look 
Upon thee, whore is Saul ?— It ill befits thee 
To plead ihe cause of Agag; foolishly 
Dost thou pursue him in forbidden paths. 

For a perverse king, save the hostile sword. 

Is there a punishment ? And does a sword 
Smite unpermitted by Almighty God ? 

. God writes His vengeances in adamant; 

Nor to Philistines less than Israel’s sons 
Does He commit them.—Tremble, Saul: I see 
Already in a sable cloud on high. 

Death’s dreadful angel poised on fiery wings: 
Already, with one hand hath he unsheathed 
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The pitiless, retributory sword; 

And with the other, from thy guilty head 
He plucks thy hoary tresses: tremble, Saul.— 

There is who doth impel thee to destruction: 

’Tis he; this Abner, brother he of Satan; 

He, who hath poison’d with suspicions vile 
Thy ag^d heart; he who hath dwindled thee 
From a crown’d warrior to a less than child. 

Thou, thou infatuate man, dost now remove 
The onl)” true and steadfast prop of thee 
And of thy house. Where is the house of Saul ? 

On miicksands it is built; it shakes already; 

It falls; it moulders into dust: ’tis gone.— 

Sa. Prophet of my calamities art thou. 

And not so of thy own. Thou hast not seen, 

Ere to the camp thou earnest, that death here 
Awaited thee: this I predict; and soon 
Shall Abner’s hand this prophecy fulfil.— 

My faithful Abner, go thou; change at once 
All the arrangements of the impious David; 

For ev’ry one of them conceals a plot. 

To-morrow fight we with the rising sun; 

That beauteous day-star, of my hardihood 
Shall be the witness. I am now aware, 

That from malignity the thought Arose 
In David’s breast, to choose the artemoon 
For the attack, as most indicative 
Of my declining arm : but, we shall see.— 

I feel my martial spirits braced afresh 
By thy rebukes; to-morrow I am leader; 

The livelong day will bo inadequate 

To the great slaughter which I shall inflict.— 

Abner, now quieWy from my presence drag 
This miscreant, and dispatch him ,.. 

Jon, 0 my father!... 

Great Heav’ns! ... what art thou doing ? .. . 

Sa. Hold thy poace.- 

He shall be slain; and his unworthy blood 
Shall fall on the Philistines. 

Ah, Death is his 

Already ... 
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8a, But, to satisfy my vengeauce 
He only is too little. Let Nob feel 
That vengeance also; let it smite, consume, 

Servants, and cattle, mothers, houses, babes, 

And to the desolating winds disperse 

All the fla^tiouB race. Thy priests may now 

Exclaim with truth : “ There is a Saul.” My hand. 

So oft by you provoked to homicide, 

Never smote you : from hence, and hence alone, 

You scorn that hand. 

AM, No king can hinder me 

Prom dying like a just man; whence my death 
Will be as welcome as it is illustrious. 

Yours, for a long time, by Almighty God 
Have been irrevocably seal’d: by swords, 

Yet not in battle, not by hostile swords, 

Abner and thou shall both bo vilely slain.— 

Let me go hence.—I have at last address’d 
God’s final sentence to the reprobate, 

And he was deaf; my mission is accomplish’d: 

I have lived faithful, faithful shall I die. 

Sa, Quick let him hence he dragg’d to punishment; 

To agonizing and protracted death. 

iSCENE V. 

SAUL, JONATHAN. 

Jon. Alas ! rash king, what art thou doing? pause .. • 

Sa. Must I once more command thee to be silent ?— 
Art thou a warrior ?—thou a son of mine ? 

Art thou a champion of the Israelites?— 

Go, go; return to Nob ; and there fiU thou 
His empty seat: thou worthy art alone 
To live in indolence with drowsy priests, 

Not ’mid the tumults of grim-visaged war. 

Not ’mid the lofty cares of royalty ... 

Jon, 1 also at thy side in combat fierce 
Have overcome, in multitudes, thy foes: 

But this, which now thou dost presume to shed, 

Is sacerdotal, not Philistine, blood. 

Alone thou standest in a fight so impious. 
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8a. 1 am alone irafficient for the contest, 

Whate’er that contest be. Do thou to-morrow, 

Base one, reluctantly the battle join: 

I only shall be Saul. What then avails 
l)avid ? or Jonathan ? Saul is the leader. 

Jon. Beside thee shall I fight. Ah! may 1 fall 
Lifeless beneath thine eyes, before I see 
That which awaiteth thy unhappy blood I 
Sa. And what awaits it ? death ? death in tlio field ? 
This is a monarch’s death. 


Scene VI. 

MICHAL, SAUL, JONATIiAN. 

Sa. Thou, and no David ? . . . 

Mi. I cannot find him . . . 

Sa. I will find him. 

Mi. lie 

Frhaps is far distant; ho avoids thy anger . . . 

Sa. Though he had wings, my anger should o’ortake 
him. 

Woe, if in battle ho presents himself: 

Woe, if to-morrow, when my foes are conquer’d, 

Thou bring’st him not to me. 

Mi. O Heav’ns! 

Jon. Ah, father . . . 

Sa. I have no children.—Quickly, Jonathan, 

Besume thy place among the troops.—^And thou. 

Seek, and find David. 

Mi, Ah! ... with thee . . . 

Sa. In vain. 

Jon. Father, shall I fight far from thee? 

Sa. From me 

Be all of you afar. Ye, all of you. 

Vie with each other in betraying mo. 

Go, I command it; quickly fly from hence. 

Scene VII. 

SAUL. 

Sa, I to myself am left.—Myself alone, 

(Unhappy king!) myself alone I dread not. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. 

DAVID, MICHAL. 

Mi. Come forth, my consort ; come: the night already 
Is far advanced . . . Dost hear what mingled sounds 
Issue from yonder camp? The fierce encounter 
To-morrow’s dawn will witness.—Round the tent 
Where sleeps my father, ev’ry sound is hush’d. 

Behold ; the heav’tis themselves assist thy flight: 

The moon is setting, and a black cloud veils 
Her latest rays. Let us depart: for no one 
Watches our footsteps now; let us depart; 

Wo may descend the mountain by this slope, 

And God, where’er we go, will be our guide. 

Da. O spouse, the better portion of my soul, 

While Israel is preparing for attack, 

Can it be true that 1 prepare for flight? 

And what is death, that 1 should thus avoid it ?— 

I wiU remain; Saul, if he will, may slay me; 

So that I first in numbers slay the foe. 

Mi. Ah! thou know’st not: already hath the rage 
Of Saul in blood his lifted arm embrued. 

Ahimeloch, discover’d here, hath fallen 
The victim of his violence already. 

Da. What do I hear? Hath he indeed his sword 
Turn’d on defenceless priests ? Ill-fated Saul!... 

Mi. Thou must hear more. The monarch gave himself 
Cruel command to Abner, that, if thou 
In battle shouldst be seen, our champions should 
Against thee turn their arms. 

Da. And Jonathan, 

My friend, bears this ? 

Mi. 0 Heav’ns I what can he do? 

He too endured his father’s rage; and ran 
Distractedly ’mid combatants to die. 

Now, thou see’st clearly, thou canst not stay here: 

Thou’rt forced to yield; to fly from hence; and wait, 

Or that my father change, or that he bend 
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Beneath the weight of years ... Ah, cruel father! 

’Tis thou thyself dost force thy wretched daughter 
To wish the fatal day ... But yet, 0 no, 

Thy death I do not wish for: live in peace ,* 

Live, if thou canst; 'twill be enough for me 
To dwell for ever in my consort’s presence . ., 

Ah, come then ; let us go . . . 

Da. How much I grieve 

To leave the fight 1 I hear an unknown voice 
Cry in my heart: “ For Israel and its king 
“ The dreadful day is come ,.Could I!... But no : 
The guiltless blood of sacred ministers 
Was hero pour’d out: the camp is now impure, 
Contaminate the soil; the face of God 
Is hence averted: David now no more 
Can combat hero.—It is my duty, then, 

To yield awhile to thy anxiety. 

And careful love.—But, thou must yield to mine . . . 

Ah! suffer me alone . . . 

Mi. What! shall I leave thee ? 

Behold, I clasp thoe by thy garment’s hem; 

No, never more I part from thee . . . 

Da. Ah, hear me! 

Ill could thy tardy steps keep pace with mine : 

Paths rough with stocks and stones shall I be forced 
To tread with indefatigable feet, 

If I w’ould seek, complying with thy wish, 

A place of refuge. How can thy soft limbs 
Bear up against the unaccustom’d torment ? 

And shall I in the wilderness alone 
Ever abandon thee ? Thou seeest clearly; 

Owing to thoe, 1 soon should be discover’d: 

Quickly would both of us be reconducted 

To the fear’d vengeance of the king ... 0 Heav’ns! 

The mere thought makes me shudder ., . Further grant, 
That wo ensured our flight; can I remove thee 
From thy sick sorrowing father ? He is placed 
Far from the dainty shelter of his palace. 

Amid the hardships of a camp : his pangs, 

His irritable age, some solace need. 

Ah! soothe his grief, his fury, and his tears. 
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Thou only pleasest him ; thou waitest on him, 

And thou alone preservest him alive. 

ITe wishes me destroy’d; but I would see him 
Kescued from danger, happy, and triumphant:, . . 

To-day I tremble for him.—Ere thou wert 
A wife, thou wert a daughter; ’tis not right 
To love me overmuch. If I escape, 

What further canst thou wish for me at present ? 

From thy already too-afflicted father 
Do not depart. As soon as I’m in safety, 

I’ll cause the tidings to be sent to thee; 

We shall, I hope, be reunited soon. 

Think what it costs me to abandon thee . . . 

Yet,.. . how ? . .. alas ! ... 

Mi. Ah ! must I once more lose thee ? . . . 

Once more permit thee to return alone 
To former labors, to a wand’ring life. 

To perils, and to solitary caves V . . . 

Ah, if I only always were with thee!. . . 

1 might, perchance, alleviate thy ills, . . . 

By sharing them with thee,.. 

Da. I do beseech thee, 

By our affection; and, if there be need, 

1 also do command thee, as a lover; 

Do not now follow me; thou canst not do it, 

Without ensuring my effectual ruin.— 

But, if God will my safety, I ought not 
To tarry longer here: the time advances: 

Some spy from his pavilion might detect us. 

And cruelly divulge our purposes. 

I know each single comer of these hills ; 

And feel most certain that I can elude 
All human vigilance.—Give, give me now 
The last embrace. May God be thy support! 

And do thou never, never quit thy father, 

Till Heav’n once more unite thee to thy consort. . . 

Jlft. The last embrace ? . . . And shall 1 then survive 
it?... 

I feel, I feel my trembling heart-strings burst. .. 

Da. ... And I? .,. But, ... I beseech thee . . . chock 
thy tears.— 

Wings to my feet now lend, Almighty God! 
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SCEHE II. 

MICHAL. 

Mi. . .. He flies? ... 0 Heav’ns!.. . I will pursue him 
now... 

But, with what iron fetters am I bound ? .. . 

I cannot follow him.—He flies from me!... 

Scarce can I stand, much less overtake his steps . .. 

Once more, then, have I lost him ! . . . Who can tell, 
When 1 shall see him ? . . . And art thou a wife. 

Thou wretched woman ? . . . were thine nuptial rites ? . . . 
—No, no ; no more beside my cruel father 
Will I remain. I follow thee, 0 spouse ... — 

Yet, if I follow him, alas I I kill him; . 

Can 1, to imitate his rapid steps. 

Dissemble my slow pace ? .. . —But, from yon camp 
What murmur do I hear, like din of arms ? . , , 

I hear it plainly . . . and it waxes louder; 

And with the trumpet’s dissonance is mix’d . . . 

The tramp of horses also . . . What is this ? ... ' 

The fight before the rising of the sun, 

Of this gave Saul no hint. Who knows ? . .. Perchance 
My brothel’s ... Joiiathan... Alas!... in danger...— 
But, tears, and bowlings, and deep groans I hear 
From the pavilion of my father rise?... 

Unhappy father !... I will run to meet him ... 

But... he himself approaches; 0 sad sight!... 

How desolate he looks!... Alas, my father!... 


Scene III. 

SAUL, MICHAL. 

Sa. Incensed, tremendous shade, ah, go thy way! 
Leave, leave me I... See: before thy feet I kneel... 
Whore can I fly ?...—^where can I hide myself? 

0 fierce, yindictive spectre, be appeased... 

But to my supplications it is deaf; 

And does it spurn me?... Burst asunder, earth, 
Swallow me up alive... Ah 1 that at least 
The fierce and threat’ning looks of that dire shade 
May not quite pierce me through.., 
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Mi, From whom dost fly ? 

Ko ono pursues tlieo. Dost thou see mo wot, 

Father ? dost thou not know mo ? 

Sa. 0 most high, 

Most holy priest, wilt thou that bore I pause ? 

0 Hamuol, thou my real father onco, 

Dost thou command it ? Prostrate, see, I fall 
At thy supreme ccjuunand. Thou, with thy hand, 

Placedst the royal crown upon this head ; 

Thou didst adorn it; strip it, strip it now 
Of all its honors; tread them under foot. 

But 0,... the flaming sword of God’s revongo 
Whicli glares eternally before my eyes,... 

Thou, who canst do it, snatch it not from me, 

0 no, but from my children. Of my crime. 

My children they arc innocent,.. 

Mi. 0 state 

Of agony unparalloVd 1—Thy sight 
Bodies forth things that are not: father, turn 
Thyself to me... 

Sa, 0 joy !... Is peace inscribed 

Upon thy face? 0 fierce old man, hast thou 
In part my prayers accepted ? from thy feet 
I will not I’ise, till thou hast first deliver’d 
My unoffending children from thj’’ vengeance.— 

What voic^ exclaim’d: “ And David was thy son ; 

“And thou didst pcrsecuto him, e’en to death”? 

Of wliat dost thou accuse me ?... Pause, 0 pause!... 
David, where is he ? find him: let him come ; 

And lot him slay me at his will, and reign ; 

Provided only that he spai'o my children, 

Be his the throne...—But, art thou pitiless ? 

Thine eyes are orbs of blood; thy hand is fixe, 

And fire thy sword; thy ample nostrils breathe 
Sulphureous flames, that glare and dart at mo... 

They’ve caught mo now; they bum my heart to dust: 
Where shall I fly ?... I’ll go in this direction. 

Mi. Cannot my hands restrain thee, nor my voice 
Convince thee of the truth? Ah, hoar me: thou... 

Sa. But no; on this side a prodigious stream 
Of blood restrains my steps. Atrocious sight I 
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On both its shores in mountains are up-piled 
Great heaps of recfiiit corpses: all is death 
Oil this side: thitherward I then will fiy ... 

But what do 1 boliold? "VVho then are yo?— 

“ We are the children of Ahiineloch. 

I am Ahimelech. Die, Saul, then, die.”— 

What cry is that? I recognize him well; 

With recent hhjod he rocks; lot him drink mine. 

And who is this that drags me from behind ? 

Thou, Samuel, thou?—What did he say? that soon 

We all should be with him ? 1 only, I 

Shall he with thee; hut as for my poor children ...— 

Where am 1 ?—In an instant from my sight 

Have all the spectres vanish’d. Where am I ? 

What have 1 said ? What am I doing? Who 
Art thou? What dissonance is this I hear? 

It seems to mo most like the din of battle: 

But iho day dawns not yet: ah yes, it is 
The U])roar of the battle. Quickly bring 
My shield, my spear, my helmet: now with siKsed 
The weapons, th<) king’s weapons. 1 will die, 

But in the camp. 

Mi. W^hat art thou doing, father ? 

Be tranquil... I’o thy daughter... 

Sa. T will have 

My arms; wliat daughtoi* ? Now, thou dtjst obey me. 
My helm, my spear, my shield ; behold my children. 
Mi. I will not leave thee, no... 

Sa, The trumpets sound 

Louder and louder? Thither let mo go: 

For me my sword alone will he sufficient.— 

Thou, quit me, go; obey. 1 thither run: 

Thoroy whore the death I seek for has its home. 

Scene IV. 

SAUL, MiciiAL, AiJNEii, mtk a few fugitive Soldiers. 

Ah. 0 hapless king!... Now w'hither dost thou fly ? 
This is a dreadful night. 

Sa. But, why this battle?... 

Ah. The foe assail’d us unawares: we are 
Wholly discomflted.. • 
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Sa. Discomfited ? 

And liv’st thou, traitor? 

Ah. I ? I live to save tlioe. 

D ither perclianco Pliilistia’s liordes are streaming : 

Wo arc (jonipoll’d to slmn the first attack: 

Meanwhile the day will dawn. Thee will I lead, 

With my few followers, to yonder slopes... 

Sa. Shall 1 then live, while all my people fall ? 

Ab. Ah, (?ome!... Alas! the tumult grows; appi’oaches... 
Sa. My children,... Jonathan,... do they too fly? 

Do they abandon mo ?... 

Ah. 0 Hcav’ns!... Thy children,.. *. 

No, no; tliey fled not... Ill-starr’d progeny !... 

Sa. I understand thee: they are all destroy’d... 

Mi. Alas I... My brothers ?.,. 

Ab. Thou no more hast sous. 

Sa. —What now remains for me? ... Thou, thou alone, 
Tint not for mo, remainest.—Ju my heart 
Have I been long time finally resolved: 

And now the hour is oonie.—This, Abner, is 
The last of my commands. My daughter now 
Guide to some place of safety. 

Mi. Father, no; 

Around thee will 1 twine myself, the foe 
Will never aim a sword against a woman. 

Sa. 0 daughter!... say no more: compel me not 
To weep. A conquer’d king should never weep. 

Save her, 0 Abner, go: but, if she fall 
Within the foeman’s hands, say not, 0 no, 

That she’s the child of Saul; but rather tell them 
That she is David’s wife; they will respect her. 

Go; fly... 

Ab. She shall, I swear to thee, bo safe. 

If 1 can aught avail; but thou meantime... 

Mi. My father ... ah! ... 1 %vill not, will not leave 
thee... 

Sa. I will it: and 1 yet am king. But see, 

The armed bands approach. Fly, Abner, fly ; 

Drag her by force with thee, if it be needful. 

Mi. 0 father!... and for ever ? ... 
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Scene V. 

SAUL. 

Sa. 0 my children !... 

—[ was a father.—See thyself alone, 

0 king; of thy so many friends and servants, 

Not one remains.—Inexorable God, 

Is Thy rotribntory wrath appeased ?— 

But, thou remain’st to me, O sword: now come, 

My faithful serv<|at in extremity.— 

Hark, hark! the bowlings of the haughty victors: 

The flashing of their burning torches glares 

Before my eyes already, and I see 

Their swords by thousands...—0 thou vile Philistia, 

Me thou shalt find, but like a king, here ... dead,^— 

^ As he foils transiizcd oa his own sword, the victorious Philistine^) 
come np to him in a crowd with blazing torches and bloody swords*. 
While they rush with loud cries towards Saul, the curtain falls. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Agts IV. occupied the throne of Sparta jointly with 
Leonidas, whoso clatighter Agiziade (or Agiatis) he had 
married.^ Agis, who was only twenty-three at the time of 
his death, which took place about 240 n.c., was of a noble 
character, and desired to I'cstorc the ancient laws of 
Lytuirgus, and a real equality between the rich and poor, 
by the abolition of all debts and an equal division of the 
lands of the country. His measures were naturally dis¬ 
tasteful to the powerful oligarchy, and also to his colleague 
Leonidas, who had been brouglit up in a luxurious Asiatic 
court, llis own mother Agesistrata supported him in his 
reforms, as did her brother Agesilaus, who, being deeply 
in debt himself, was anxious for the fulfilment of that 
part of the scheme. By the influence of the reforming 
party, Tjeonidas was banished. His daughter jneferred 
accompanying him in his exile to remaining with her 
husband, Agis, in his time of triumph. Agis, however, 
had to leave Sparta to take the command of the army, 
and in his ahsenco a popular rising took place in favor 
of Leonidas, who at the heginnitig of the play hafti just 
been restored to the throne, whilst Agis, to save his life 
from the fickle multitude, took refuge in the sanctuary. 
The remaining character in the tragedy, besides Agis, 
his mother, his wife, and Leonidas, is Ainphares, head of 
the Ephori or magistratas, and a devoted partisan of 
Leonidas. 

' According to Plaiarch, however, Agis’s wife, Agiatis, was not the 
daughter of Leonidas, but afterwainls his daughter-in-law. 
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At the commencement, Ampharcs oongratulatcB Leonidas 
on his restoration, hut the latter considers that he will 
not he secure on his throne whilst Agis lives. Ampharcs 
reminds him that Agis had once saved his life when 
threatened hy Agesilaus, and advises caution in his pro¬ 
ceedings against him. Agesistrata enters, on her way to 
the asylum of Agis, and advocates his cause. Leonidas 
tells her that, unless he comes forth the next day and 
exculpates himself, ho shall he dethroned. Amphares 
advises her to use her influence with him to come to an 
understanding with Leonidas and his victorious party. 

The next Act shows Agis leaving the sanctuary, to avoid 
the charge of seeking shelter there against the punish¬ 
ment of his alleged misdeeds. His wife comes, tells him 
that now ho is no longer in prosperity she has rejoined 
him, and implores him to ho reconciled to Leonidas, to 
abandon his schemes, and resumo liis joint rule with her 
father. Agis tells her that the day of his death is pro¬ 
bably approaching, and entreats her to train up their 
children in the love of liberty. His mother then enters, 
followed hy an armed crowd, who, she informs him, are 
ready to defend his cause; but ho rejects their assistance, 
and announces liis intention of ph'adiug liis own case 
heftiTo asseiuhlcd Sparta. Ainpliarcs appears, and on the 
part of the Ephori states that, if he will withdraw all his 
new laws, he shall he restored to the throne. Agis, in 
rc]>ly, asks f«»r an inter\iow with Leonidas. 

In the third Act, Leonidas, attended hy his soldiers, 
holds the desired interview with Agis. The latter recalls 
the past circumstances which had led to liOonidas being 
driven into exile, and urges hiju to promulgate the laws 
of Lycurgus and introduce perfect equality, in wliich case 
ho offers his own life as a saci’ifiee, and promises Leonidas 
eternal glory. I^oonidas, having heard all that Agis has 
to urge, orders him into custody, to prevent his retniiiing 
to the sanctuary, and rejoices in having at length got him 
entirely in his power. All the entreaties of the wife and 
mother of Agis are insufficient to turn him from his pur¬ 
pose of effecting the ruin of his former colleague and now 
prisoner. 

Wo next SCO Leonidas planning with Amphares the 
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means of scouring the condemnation of Agis by a packed 
tribunal of Epliori and Senators, from which nearly all 
the real people of Sparta should be excluded. When the 
tribunal is assembled, Leonidas sends Ampliares to bring 
Agis before them, and artfully harangues the judges with 
a view to prejudice them against Agis, although ho pro¬ 
tests that ho intends to be guided solely by their decision, 
Aiupharos now introduces Agis surrounded by guards. 
Ampharcs accuses him as an arbitrary tyrant, who has 
betrayed tho trust reposed in him. , Agis makes a noble 
defence, after denouncing tho tribunal as not really ro- 
prescuting tho people; and, notwithstanding all tho efforts 
of Ampharcs, those of tho people wlio are present are 
worked upon by his eloquence to believe in his innocence 
of tho crimes alleged against, him. When ho has returned 
to his pi’ison, Leonidas professes to speak in his favor, and 
also retires. When the question is put by Ampliares, tho 
Ephori pronounce him guilty, and sentence hiju to death. 
Tho ijoople ask for his pardon, and the shouts of the mul¬ 
titude advancing to rescue Agis are heard in tho distance. 

Tho fifth Act opens with Agis in prison, prepared for 
death, and awaiting his executioners. ITis wife enters, 
having escaped from the confinement in which her father 
had placed her, and announces her intention of dyiiig'wifch 
him, if rescue is impossible. But Agis persuades her to 
live for the sake of tlicir children, and they take a tender 
farewell of each other. Ilis mother then comes, bringing 
two swords, announces that the friends of Agis are over¬ 
powered by tlio followers of Leonidas, and proclaims 
her iiitoutioii of slaying herself with one of tho swords, 
when he has killed himself wnth the other. Tieonidas 
and Ampharcs appear, attended by their soldiers, who are 
ordered hy Leonidas to slay both Agis and his mother. 
Struck by tho majesty of Agis’s demeanor, they fall back 
awe-struck, Agis tells Leonidas to prevent Agiziade 
from following his example, and stabs himself. Agesis- 
trata instantly does the same. 


The story of Agis, in which Alfieri has in the main 
followed Plutarch’s Life of Agis (although, in tho original, 
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Agis, his mother and grandmother, were all strangled hy 
omer of Ampharcs), has also been made the subject of 
tragedies, under the same name, by Guerin de Bouscal in 
1642, Laignelot in 1782, and Crebiihm. The last was loft 
unfinished, and was supposed to be intended to represent 
the death of Chailes 1„ to whoso memory it will bo seen 
that Alfieri inscribed his play in a remarkable dedication. 
According to the real history, it was 01e6mbroins (who 
reigned with Agis after tlie expulsion of Leonidas), and 
not Agis himself, that married the daughter of Ijeonidas, 
who showed such touching devotion to her fatbt^r and 
husband in turn, in their respective times of adversity. 
After the death of Agis, Ids Avidow, Agiatis, was forcibly 
married by Leonidas to his son Cl cornedes. 

Alfieri took extreme care in revising this play, which 
he calls “ the fourth of his tragedies of libei'ty,” in whidi 
that “ divine passion ” assuiues an liutirely i\ew aspect 
from being so firmly rooted in the heart of a king,--a 
thing in his time ini]>i>ssil)le, and difiionlt to be under¬ 
stood by any but tbo (1 recks and Homans. Judging the 
work by modern notions, ho eoTisiders it a tragedy the 
sublimity of which is more ideal than pi'obuble, and 
therefore little fit to rouse the enthusiasm of a modem 
audience. He describes Xjconidas as a vulgar king; 
Agesistrata as a Spartan mother; Agiziadc as a most 
aftectionato wife and mother ; and Amjdiares as an 
infamous minister of an absolute king, rather than an 
independent magistrate in a mixed govemment. Ho 
anticipates that some will pronounce it an excellent 
tragedy, many a mediocre one, and a few a bad one, but 
thinks it is the business of the two latter classes to give 
reasons for their opinions. 



DEDICATION 


TO 

niS MAJESTY CHARLES THE FIRST, 

KINO OF ENGLAND. 


It seems to me that I may flcdicato my Agis without 
menuucss ov arroji^auee to an unfortunate and dead king. 

As you rocoived your death from the sentence of an 
unji^«^ parliamont, so this king of S])arta recciv(‘,d his from 
the wicked judgment of tho Ephori. Rut just as the 
effects were similar, so far were the causes different. 
Agis, by re-08taT)lishing equality and liberty, wished to 
restore to Spai’ta her virtue and her splendor; hence Jie 
died full of glory, leaving behind him an everlasting fame. 
You, by attempting to violate all limits to your authority, 
falsely wished to procure your own private good: hence 
nothing remains of you; and the ineffectual compassion 
of otliors alone accompanied you to the tomb. 

The de.sigiis of Agis, generous and sublime, were 
afterwards happily prosecuted, and with much glory to 
himself, by Cleomones, his successor, who found the whole 
prepared. Your de.signs, common to the herd of inonarchs, 
were, and arc, porpctnally attempted by many other 
princes, and also carried into effect, but uniformly with¬ 
out fame. In my opinion, one can in no way make a 
tragedy of your tragical death, the cause of it not being 
sublime: I should always have thought, oven if I had not 
attempted to do it, that from the death of Agis, the true 
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grandeur of the Spartan king being considered, a noble 
tragedy might be constnioted. 

Both the one and the other were, and will be, a momor- 
able example to the people, and a terrible one to kings : 
but with this groat difference between them, that many 
other kings have been, and will be, like Your Mfijesty; 
but none like Agis. 

YiTToiiio Alfieri. 

Mautinsbiirgh, May 9,1780. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONvE. 


Anrs. 

Iaoon'idah. 

AaKSISl'KATA. 

Agiziadk. 

Ampiiakios. 


J^phori, 
tifUu tors, 
redpfe. 

^olUiers of Leonidas. 


Scene. —The Formn, afterwards the Prisonj of Sparta. 

ACT I. 

Scene T. 

LEONJDAS, AMPllARES. 

Am. Behold, Leonidas, thou once more sittost 
'[*pou thy royal throne. The whole of Sparta, 

Or of her citizens the hc'tter part, 

^^fiose who are tnilj’* and maturely wise, 

The lovers of the piihlie weal, have turn’d 
Their eyes to thee, expecting, by thy means, 

To gain a respite from their long distress. 

Jje. Yet thence I do not deem, while Agis lives. 
That I am king of S])arta. lie not only 
Lives, but reigns also in the hearts of many. 

This temple is to him a place of refuge. 

Whose neighboring forum cv’ry day is fill’d 
With a tumultiious audacious throng. 

Who still would have him for their king, and cry 
For him once more iny partner on the throne. 

Am. And fearest thou to be by him o’ercomo ? 
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I swear, and all the other Ephori 

Swear likewise; Agis ne’er again shall reign. 

But art is rather needful now than force . . . 

Le, Lately had he such influence acquired. 

That ho had dared, with his contri vanties, 

And with his now and ill-imagined laws, 

To overturn all Spartan institutes 
By open force, and from the throne to drive 
Mo into exile: ought I, on that throne 
Kesoated by my faithful Spartans, now 
To take revenge on him by hidden schemes ? 

Am. Thou art compcH’d to stoop to stratagems: 
He is thy son-in-law. The day that thou 
In cruel banishment, alone, abandon’d, 

Robb’d of thy royal crown, from Si>arta wen test. 
He show’d thee kindness. To the fierce assassins, 
That in pursuit of thee, to sj)ill thy blood, 
Agesilaus sent, with open forco 
Agis opposed himself; and led thee safe 
(Thou must remember) to Teguia’s eonfiiies: 

In this one act alone he did not seem 
The son of Agesistrata, in this 
Openly adverse to her guilty brother. 

Thou only now canst prosecute thy veiigoanco 
By feign’d conoernmont for the public good. 

Le. A worthless gift he made me of my life, 
The day that he cxpell’d mo from the throne; 
And as an injury most exquisite 
Should I impute it to him. Mo he doom’d 
A foe no longer to be fear’d ? to-day 
Will I in this completely undeceive him. 

That he’s my son-in-law, redoubles in mo 
My hatred tow’rds him. Son-in-law to me ? 

Ah 1 what was my mistake in giving him 
A woman so dissimilar in marriage ! 

No reparation hut his death remains. 

That dear Agiziado, my only daughter, 

Was my companion, and my only solace, 

During my long and dreary exile. She 
Abandon’d her beloved spouse, since he 
Was hostile to her father; she esteem’d 
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The ties of nature more imperative 
Than those of love: and she would rather drag 
A wretched wand’ring life with me, than share 
The throne with my unworthy adversary. 

Am. Yet, in proportion as thy wrath is just, 

Suppress its workings, if thou wouldst indulge it. 

Not less than thou I hate the haughty Agis; 

And his parade of antiquated virtues, 

Feign’d to reflect on us. It is a folly 
No less amhitious than malevolent, 

To seek to rivet Sparta with those chains 
That erst Lycurgus framed : yet his design 
Has no less scope than this; hence had his rule 
Keduced our city to extremity: 

And, still distracted, languishing she lies, 

In tumults, and perplexities involved. 

But all things change with time: those factious traitors. 
The Ephori, Agosilaus’ slaA^es, 

And more to him devoted than to Agis, 

Ai o all with him now banish’d or destroy’d; 

And Si)ai’ta now in us alone is centred, 
lint the flagitious, discontented people. 

Always desirous of now men and measures, 

Still, as a means to their pernicious vi^ws. 

Their suffrage give to Agis. Ill can we 
Restrain them by mere forc^; it is not safe 
In a new government to use coercion. 

The people may, with less of peril, bo 
Deluded than compell’d. Leave thou to me 
This enterprise, in which, not less than thine. 

My heart an int’rest takes. Behold, the mother 
Of Agis hither comes; this lady makes 
In the affections of the Si)artans progress 
From day to day: she also should bo fear’d. 

SCKNE II. 

AGESISTBATA, LEONIDAS, AMPHABES. 

Ages. Who interrupts my footsteps? Whilo I go 
To the asylum of tho Spartan monarch, 

Around these coniines do I now behold 
Another, and new king of Sparta stalk ? 
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Le. And had I an asylum in the world 
On that disastrous day, when, Sparta’s king, 

ITrom Sparta I was driven ? Many a day 
I lived in exile from the throne; and lived, 

Which is far worse, apparently a culprit. 

Grief would have slain mo, if my innocence. 
Together "with my majesty usurp’d, 

Had not been fully to myself restored 
By wiser counsels of that very Sparta. 

Cleorabrotus, my execrable rival, 

Banish’d from Sparta, he, to whom thy Agis, 

Master of all things then, my sceptre gave, 

Himself mcido my defence. To make his own, 

Why delays Agis ? He was on the throne 
My colleague; still he.is my son-in-law; 

And may, if so it please him, be my foe.— 

But say, what other cause, except his guilt, 

Detains him now imprison’d in the temple ? 

Ages. Leonidas, to Sparta and to ino 
Thou art but too well known; what are thy faults, 
And what are those of Agis, is express’d 
In a few,words. Agis wish’d Sparta free; 

Equal her citizens, courageous, strong. 

And terrible; true gpartaiis : and he wish’d 
Not to be paramount to any man. 

Except in magnanimity and virtue. 

Kich, mercenary, sunk in indolence, 

Effeminate, by party spirit torn. 

Such as she is in short, Leonidas 
Would have her rather Ixj. To guilt ascribed 
Are Agis’ purposes, because the bad 
In Sparta o’er the good preponderate: 

Those of Leonidas asmbed to virtue. 

Because they are adapted to the times. 

To-day, at least, remember, if thou canst, 

That my son show’d himself the open foe 
Of thy reign only, never of thyself; 

Bedect that now thou wouldst not live, if he, 

More citizen than king, had not preserved, 

And p’rhaps to his own detriment, thy life. 

Jje. ’Tis true, tliJit Agis, p’rhaps in spite of thee, 
On that same day on which thy cruel brother 
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Sent vilo assassins to destroy my life, 

By other satellites, to him attach’d, 

Preserved mo living, and exempt from wounds: 

But can a banish’d king, of throne befeft. 

Bereft of honor and of innocence 
By a fierce rival, his ill-granted life 
Ascribe to gen’rous impulses of pity ? 

Ages. The gift was no less noble than imprudent: 

Agis himself so deem’d it; but innate 
Is magnanimity in that great heart. 

The lofty Agis would not, with thy blood, 

Contaminate the enterprise, at once 
Unparallel’d and gen’rous, of a king, 

Bcsolved spontaneously to reinstate 
llis people in a perfect liberty. 

I ne’er dissuaded him from pardoning thee ; 

And maybe had attempted it in vain: 

Mother of Agis, could I e’er evince 
A heart less high than that of such a son? 

’Tis true, 1 call Agesilaus brother ; 

But now of such a name he is unworthy. 

With florid eloquence, and specious virtues. 

Veiling his irreclaimable corruption, 

Agis and Sparta, and with these myself. 

He managed to deceive... 

X»e. But never me. 

Ages. Ho was thy counterj)art, and thence well known.— 
To take for ever from both creditors 
And debtors, from the rich and mendicants, 

Such anti-Spartan names, Agesilaus, 

More than all other men, persuaded Agis. 

Seeing himself by our example forced 
To sacrifice his riches, and subdued 
By brutal avarice, disgracing thus 
The Ephori’s high function, he prevented 
Sublime equality. And hence the people, 

Confused, and more oppress’d, in doubt aud fear 
Betwixt their not extinguish’d servitude. 

And their confounded, scarce-reviving freedom, 

KecaU’d thee to the throne: and chose in thee 
A worthy instrument to prop once more 
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Their soft, incurably corrupted customs. 

That very people, to thy hands gave bound 
Oledmbrotus, ere while elected king; 

That very people, to the custody 
Of an asylum only, relegates 
Agis, their monarch once so idolized. 

Am. Far more is he protected by the laws, 

Than by this his asylum. Though he be 
Destroyer and subverter of those laws, 

Yet does he owe to them and us his safety. 

To us, true Ephori, before all Sparta, 

Will he bo challenged to defend himself: 

Provided he can prove his innocence. 

He need not fear the monarch or his people. 

Le. If in his heart he is not self-accused. 

Whence this asylum ? Why not summon me 
To an impartial judgment at the just 
And popular tribunal ? 

Ages. Because thou 

Dost thy defence in arms and money find. 

Whilst he finds his in naked virtue only : 

Because thou dost return full of revenge. 

Whilst he knows not its meaning: and, in short, 
Because thy new, not Spartan, Ephori, 

Other than legal terrors fulminate. 

My Agis knows not fear; but ho would snatch 
Himself from infamy; which evermore 
He who usurps authority, on others 
Can, for a transient space at least, bestow. 

Le. What will thy Agis do then ? For he cannot 
Now longer keep himself conceal’d, if he 
Fear real infamy. 

Am. Much less can Sparta, 

In her existing strange vicissitudes. 

Endure the loss of one of her two kings. 

Agis still bears the name; yet he performs not 
The necessary functions of a king: 

Meanwhile within its ramparts, and without, 

Sparta is insecure; its institutes 
Are all despised; and there is need . .. 

Agee. 


Of Agis; 
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And with him need of ev’ry thing that’s good. 

The enemies of Sparta know this truth 
As well as we, in whose breasts Agis only 
Revived a terror of our arms. Yes, Agis, 

The beardless Agis, the JStolians cpw’d, 

On whom the great Aratus, hoary leader, 

Made no impression with his brave Achaians; 

An ancient Spartan then he proved himself.— 

I do conjure thee now, Leonidas, 

To undertake no scheme for his destruction: 

For e’en though fortune, often so unjust, 

Should crown thy efforts now in the attempt. 

From thence wouldst thou in course of time entail 
Heavy disgrace and blame upon thyself^ 

And on thy country lasting detriment. 

I know not whether country be to thee 
A sacred name : but ’mongst ourselves it is 
A name so strong, and paramount to all, 

That if a fleeting doubt rose in my heart. 

Whether the thoughts, much more the deeds of Agis, 
Were all directed to the good of Sparta, 

I, though his mother, I would first implore 
Against my son, in all its plenitude. 

The perfect rigor of the sacred laws.— 

Act th ou, then, now according to thy judgment; 

Nor Agis, nor she who his mother is, 

Save for their country and their countrymen. 

Can ever tremble: thou, although in arms, 

And in a prosp’rous state, within thy heart 
Self-conscious, tremble for thvself alone. 

Le. Madam, thou art a mother; of a man 
Who once the sceptre held, thou art the mother; 
Hence I excuse thee. Fear in you dwells not; 

So say’st thou? May its absence bo auspicious : 

The Ephori, and Sparta, and myself 
Give to you only one whole day to show 
This innocence of yours, for ever vaunted. 

And never proved. Let him at last come forth, 

And make his own defence; and even me, 

If so he will, let him accuse: his choice, 

Except in reference to this asylum, 

VOL, II. 
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Is free in all things else. But say to him, 

If he continue to conceal himself, 

That Sparta by to-morrow^s dawn no more 
Will deem him king, and I no more a colleague. 

Scene III. 

AOESISTRATA, AMPUARES. 

Am, He speaks embitter’d by his recent exile: 
But Sparta doth not share in his resentment.— 
Thou shouldest, thou, to whom alike are dear 
Agis and Sparta, strive to bend thy son 
To times like these, and thus induce him to... 

Age%. To compromise his honor, neither I, 

Nor ye, nor Sparta, ever could induce him. 

That the king’s wrath is not the wrath of Sparta, 
The throng immense of Spartans in fresh troops, 
Bound his asylum ov’ry day assembled, 
Sufficiently convince me, calling him. 

With loud, audacious, and intrepid cries, 
Preserver, sov’reign-citizen, and father. 

Second deliverer, a new Lycurgus. 

Ilis virtue must indeed be eminent. 

Since Sparta thus dares praise him at her peril; 
Since admiration of that excellence 
Greater, effects in Sparta can produce, 

Than all the terror of your arm’d adWents. 

Am, The people gather into crowds, and shout; 
Yet nothing they attempt: nor will their vile 
And turbulent deportment aught effect, 

Beyond exasperating more and more 

The good against thy son. Thou canst do much, 

Mother of Agis, with the Spartan people; 

With Agis canst do more: the first induce 
(Bdieve me this) to cease from turbulence; 

The second, for a little time at least, 

To fit himself to time and circumstance. 

If thy son’s good, and if the good of all 
Thou dost desire, ’tis ill, thou kuow’st, ensured 
By civil violence and rabid strife. 
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If thou refusest, in a cause like this, 

Warmly to stir thyself, Leonidas, 

And Sparta, and mysolf, will rightfully 
Deem you the foes of Sparta; certain proof 
Will then be gain’d that your vast wealth was given 
With baseness to the common fund, to purchase 
Supremacy, and not equality. 

The fame of lofty efforts, good or bad, 

On the event depends. Let not your deeds,' 
Magnanimous and gen’rous (if they are), 

Receive a taint from other men’s suspicions, 

Which justly tax you with repentance now 
For such a mighty gift; and further tax you 
With a design largo harvest thence to reap. 

1 , as a magistrate and citizen, 

Not as a foe, lay ev’ry thing before thee: 

With you alone the execution rests. ■ 


Scene IV. 

AGESISTBATA. 

Ages. —Fain would these men gain time; but time shall 
not 

Be granted to them. Ah, the suavity 
Of Ampharos, so subtly feign’d; the rage 
Of fierce Leonidas, with pain repress’d. 

Too manifestly indicate to mo 
The destiny of Agis and of Sparta. 

Let nothing now bo left untried to save them; 

And if our country’s angry gods with blood 

Alone can bo appeased, myself and Agis 

Will for that country die; we’re bom to serve her,— 

May Sparta from my blood arise once more! 
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ACT 11. 

Scene L 

AGIS. 

Agis, Ye pitying gods, who have till now been pleased 
To rescue from Leonidas’s wrath 
My well-known innocence, no more can I 
Bemain within your temple. I from you 
Sought an asylum, that my sufiTring country 
Might not bo forced to bear more violence. 

More slaughter, and more broils: now are there those 
Who dare ascribe this step to my misdeeds, 

And to the terror of just punishment ? 

Behold, at once I this asylum leave.— 

O Sparta, Sparta!... to thy true deliv’rers 
Must thou be ever fatal ? Ah, to me 
Were but the fate allow’d that once befell 
Thy first illustrious father I Not content 
With everlasting exile, on himself 
Inflicted by Lycurgus, I would choose 
Further, ignoble death, if by that death 
I might at least behold with thee revive 
The pristine vigor of thy saci*ed laws! . .. 

But who so quickly comes to this dark spot? , .. 

Whom do I see ? 0 Heav’ns 1 Agiziade ? . . . 

The daughter of Leonidas ? Alas I... 

My consort, who, although so well beloved. 

Yet for her father’s sake abandon'd mo ? 

Scene II. 

AOI8, AGIZIADE. 

Agi. What do I see! My Agis, hast thou ventured 
From the asylum ? Speedily I came 
To find thee there .. . 

Agis, Whate’er thou wert towards me, 

My BtiU beloved consort, why dost thou 
Thus bend thy steps to meet a wretched husband ? .. • 

Agi, Scarce can I speak;... 0 Agis;,.. I return 
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To tkee, with thy embitter’d, altered fate: 

Thy mournful state, and that alone, had power 
To tear me from my father. On the day ' 

That I was forced, my consort, to abandon 
My children, and thyself, that I might not 
Suffer my father, in his wretched exile. 

To go from us a lonely fugitive, 

1 felt my heart as if asunder tom : 

Nor wouldst thou ever have beheld me more, 

I now confess to thee, in Sparta here, 

If to the cruel shafts of adverse fortune 
He had remain’d a mark. But once more he 
Is raised on high, and thou, art placed in danger : 

'Who, who could now dissever me from thee ? 

With all my heart do I to thee return: 

And I conjure thee, by my love unfeign’d, 

(For thine, I know not if I yet possess it;) 

By those loveA children once to thee so dear; 

And further I conjure thee by thy country, 

To which thou art so loftily devoted, 

To grant at least a respite for the present 
To thy new institutes. May love of peace. 

The first of benefits, to this induce thee: 

O, reassumo the city’s management 
^ *twas aforetime, with Leonidas ... 

Agift, Iiady, who could the fondness ever blame 
Thou bear’st thy father ? Thou canst never know him; 
This is not thy prerogative: most good, 

Most fond, most pious, most accomplish’d, thou, 

In these corrupted times, a rare example 
Of pristine conjugal and filial love, 

FeeVst no solicitude except to be 
The faithful partner of his destiny, 

Whom adverse fortune persecutes most. 

If thou wort ever dear to me, to see thee 
To-day return to me, when aU men fly. 

Makes thee to mo more dear. From thy great heart 
Less I expected not; I only fear’d 
. That, with his happiness intoxicate, 

Leonidas jperchanoe might interdict 
Thy quitting him for me. 
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Agi, Just were thy fears. 

Since Sparta as a conqueror received him, 

Three ^ys have pass’d; throe days have also pass’d 
That I have combated with him for thee. 

Nor, since I could not his consent obtain, 

Was I less firm, whate’er the risk might bo, 

To join thee here. Himself, at length compliant, 

A little while ago to thoe would send me 
A messenger of peace: he, by my lips, 

Now proffers it to thoe without reserve; 

He begs thee and conjures thee, that thou wilt, 

Now quitting thy retreat, in concert with him, 

Adopt all moans whence Sparta may obtain 
Henceforth complete indissoluble peace. 

Agis. Doth he send thee to me? This change, so 
sudden, 

Permits me to indulge no joyful hope. 

Wliat do J say ? If in himself he hopes not. 

Can Agis hope ? What more remains for me 
To fear, when my poor country ev’ry day 
Is more enslaved ? more distant from her pristine 
Renown, and her transcendent many virtues?— 

I had already of my own accord 
Abandon’d my retreat: far other motives 
Had now induced mo to anticipate 
The crafty wishes of Leonidas ... 

Ah ! this will be a memorable day 
To Sparta and to me; and may fatal 
To thee, if thou dost love me ... I of this, 

0 my belovM consort, cannot doubt.. . 

But, if thou hearken’st to my honest words, 

Do not thou, worthy of another father, 

1 do beseech thee, irritate in vain 

His haughty soul. Live for our children's sake; 

Against the fury of thy savage father, 

Be thou to them a shield : those lofty thoughts, 

Which I have over shared with thee, and which 
Thou feltest so profoundly, fortified 
other lofty ones in th^ innate, 

^mch are the source sublime of fiUal love, 

Do thou in them transfuse, that they may live 
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The glory of their father and of Sparta. 

Thirsting for vengeance shall I not expire, 

But Spa^n virfcnes panting to restore; 

Provided that they one day may arise, 

Although in distant times, from sons of mine, 

With this my spirit will be satisliod ... 

Agi, My heart thou rendest.,. Ah I. .. Why speak of 
death ? ... 

Agts. Thou art a Siiartan, and the wife of Agis; 

Refrain from tears. My blood may serve my country; 

My tears can serve thee not. Ah, dry thine eyes; 

Compel me not to weep ... 

Agi. I know full well 

The bitter agonies of thy sublime, 

Devoted heart; thy upright, gen’rous schemes 
Within my breast profoundly are engraved; 

And if, in their complete accomplishment. 

The full and utter ruin of my father 
Were not involved, e’en at the risk of life, 

Wuuldst thou find me first ready to promote them . . . 
How oft have I lamented o’er that father. 

So dififcront from thee! how oft have 1 
Wept that I was his daughter! Yet, alas! 

I was indeed; and am . . .* and ’twixt you two 
1 live distracted : and I ought to be 
The means of amity betwixt you both, 

Or ought to die. 

Agia. If thou in other times, 

From other blood hadst been in Sparta bom, 

Daughter of Sparta, mother of true Spartans, 

Thou wouldst have been. Yet thy not Spartan father 
1 would not as a crime to thee impute. 

Prompted by thy most gen’rous, lofty heart, 

But not well disciplined, I heard thy lips 
Pronounce thy father’s and thy consort’s names, 

But not thy country’s: yet, why should I wonder, 

If thou art mom a ^ughter and a wife. 

Than citizen? Whate’er thou art, I love thee; 

Nor any force, save that of my example, 

To thy not Spartan feelings would I use. 

Hence 1 ooxgure thee by our love, yea, more, 
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If it be needful, I oommand, that thou 
Shouldst manifest to>day that thou art yet 
E*en more a mother than a wife or daughter.— 

But whence this dreadful tumult that approaches ? 

What crowd is this ? what cries ? 0 Heav’ns! my mother ? 
And a great multitude of people arm’d 
Pursues her steps? 


Scene III. 

AOIS, AGESISTRATA, A61ZIADE, PEOPLE. 

Ages. My son, and what ? hast thou 

Left thy retreat ? In whom dost thou confide ? 

In this base daughter of Leonidas ? 

Behold, 1 bring thee a more sure asylum; 

These will at any moment bo prepared ... 

Agia. 0 mother, thou shonldst better know thy Agis: 
I in myself, or else in no one, trust. 

She, whom thou caU’at Leonidas’s daughter, 

Is lover, wife, and part of thine own son.— 

Spartans, if ye indeed are suth, whom now 
I, at the risk of my renown, behold 
Tumultuous and menacing in arms ; 

Spartans, now Agis speaks to you.—No arms 
I, in my favor, ever will endure 
Against my country; I seek no asylum ; 

Nor fear I any man. I well suffice 
To prove to you my perfect innocence: 

To make that innocence completely triumph 
O’er other’s malice, not with arms indeed, 

But with more firm resolves, ye might yourselves 
A just suppOTt one day have given to me: 

But now, too late and vain, and (which is worse) 

Illicit, would your interference bo. 

Agea. And wouldst thou then expose thyself unarm’d 
Tf* the base rage of a Leonidas ? 

I’o the bribed Ephori’s perfidious snares ? 

Ah 1 I’ll endure it not; nor these true sons 
Of Sparta will endure it, who are all 
Now ready for their king to yield their lives. 

People. We all have come prepared to die for Agis. 
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Agi8» Agis and Sparta heretofore were one ; 

Now are they thoroughly by fate disjoin’d; 

Now that, perohance, ’tis indispensable 
That Agis perish, to make Sparta safe. 

Blood should be never spill’d; much less, when blood 
Cannot regen’rate virtue. Ye could now 
Not die for me, without the sacrifice 
Of many others; and your own lives here, 

And those of others equally, are all 

Not yours, but the possession of your country. 

There are, I know, in multitudes there are. 

Misguided citizens: but, to restoi-e them 
To the straight path of duty, I prepare 
A memorable and sublime example. 

With this can 1 compel them to amendment: 

With this make you with fervor more intense 
The worshippers of self-renouncing virtue. 

Agi. Unhappy 1! thou makest me to tremble. 

What dost thou' plan ? ,., 

At/ts. 0 woman, speak; for whom 

Dost tremble now? thy husband or thy father? 

Agis, Mother, thou know’st not how it wounds my heart, 
To hear theo thus irreverently taunt 
My faithful wife! She has this instant made 
Herself, with her time filial piety, 

More dear to me than ever yet she was.— 

Mother, and wife, and people, hear me now.— 

I have resolved within my inmost heart 
To make the most malignant ones confess. 

The most invidious, and the most depraved, 

That I’m a real lover of my country. 

A king, a father, and a citizen, 

And nothing else, have 1 to Sparta been; 

At least if I am not deceived: in others 
P’rhaps I myself, with violence, inspired 
At first some misconception of myself: 

This choice of an asylum thence was not 
To wisdom in me, but a guilty conscience. 

And terrors of just punishment, ascribed. 

Has Agis of a vulgar king incurr’d 
The stain insufferable? But to-day, 
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Such as it is, my heart shall he reveal’d. 

O welcome, yesi thrice welcome, is the danger 
Which I must now encounter, to make clear 
The good which I attempted to effect, 

And, of those men who seek not for the good, 

The wicked envy I For the public weal 
Well knew I how, and dared, to be a king; 

And for my private sake 1 also dare 
Become once more a private citizen: 

Not that 1 hope at present to convince 
The countless disaffected; they in heart 
Already are too much so; but 1 ought, 

Before the presence of collected Sparta, 

To cover them with shame and infamy. 

1 hope that they are willing to accuse me: 

I rather with my actions, than with words, 

Shall undertake to free myself from blame: 

First would I unreservedly to Sparta 
Promulgate my intentions, then submit.. . 

Peopfe. Agis submit ? No, never. All of us 
Will make those traitors listen to thy words . . . 

Agis, Not ye, O no 1 Truth, from my lips alone, 
Shall make me by unwilling ears be heard. 

And if my honor in your sight is dear; 

If I have any thing from you deserved ; 

If there is aught in me; or if, at least. 

Ye, from the recollection of my deeds, 

For something hope, I supplicate, exhort. 

Nay, I command you, to fay down your arms. 

And to the Ephori, whate’cr they be. 

To render, with myself, submission due. 

The king of Persia, when he finds that foes 
Arise against himself within his realm, 

Addresses them with his despotic sword: 

But Sparta’s monarch doth esteem himself 
E’en to his enemies accountable; 

At firsii he strives to baffle calumny 

With arguments; but if in vain, he meets it . 

With the unchanging calmness of a king,— 

I grieve, and shaU eternally lament, 

That that Leonidas, who thus assails me, 
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Unhoard and exiled, from your city went. 

Ferclianoe Ms cause he could not have defended; 

Perchance he would not have attempted it; 

But for this purpose I should have allow’d him 
Pull means. Agesilaus force would use; 

My opposition ineffectual proved; 

All know not this: and hence Agesilaus 
And I are not distinguish’d from each other. 

I from that day discover’d, though too late, 

That he was only a dissembling Spartan : 

But time press’d on me, and the lofty wish 
To do the good, for which the banishment 
Of fierce Leonidas (its chiefest hindrance) 

Seem’d to prepare the way. His exile, hence, 

Just, but inflicted in an unjust manner, 

I tolerated for the good of Sparta. 

People. And who knows not that thou didst save his 
life ? . . . 

Agi. Yes, by his means alone my father yet 
Enjoys the breath of life. Myself beheld 
The cruel danger which surrounded Mm; 

The minibns of Agesilaus now 

Had almost in their snares entangled him, 

When opportunely Agis’ partisans 
Dispersed them, and deliver’d us unhurt. 

Ages. Leonidas to-day would hence repay him. 

By wresting from Mm not his life alone, 

But his fame also ... 

Agis. To effect this purpose 

The tyrant has no pow’r: on me alone, 

And on my deeds, my fame depends. 

Ages. The firm 

And persevering project to oppress thee. 

The jealousy of others, from thy deeds 
Solely arise. But, Amphares comes hither ? 

The worthy friend and colleague of the tyrant.., 

Agis. Let Mm be heard. 

Agi. ^ 0 Heav’ns I for thee I tremble... 
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Scene IV. 

AGIS, AOESISTRAtAy AOIZIADE, AMPHARES, PEOPLE. 

Si 

Am. Far £rom thy refuge, Agis, in the midst 
Of such a throng, 1 did not think to find thee. 

But yet, more grateful -wjitnesscB than these 
I oould not wish to meet. 1 hither come 
The will of Sparta to unfold to thee. 

Agia. It is ? ... 

Am, Pacific. 

Agis. How ? 

Am. It breathes tnio peace: 

If peace be not too adverse to thy views; 

Or if at once security and greatness 
Thou dost not seek in turbulence and discord. 

Agis. I ought not now to clear myself to thee: 
Perchance to those to whom I owe the homage, 

Shall I acquit myself of this. Meanwhile, 

Let’s hear the peace Leonidas proposes. 

Am. Am I the monarch’s messenger ? I am 
A Spartan Ephorus; in Sparta’s name 
Ho I address thee. If thou now consent 
To yield submission to the citizens, 

^he true and wise ones,) and restore once more 
Peace to the city, each new law of thine 
Thyself condemning; Sparta, by my lips, 

To^ay restores to thee tbo royal scat, 

Which thou hast abdicated by thy flight. 

Ages. Agis ... 

Agis. I am thy son, O mother; now 

On me rely.—Thou, who in Sparta’s name, 

So that I make myself unworthy of it, 

Offer’st to me the throne; I pray thee, take 
This answer to Leonidas, that I 
Would speak with him, ere to collected Sparta 
1 solemidy and finally appeal. 

, Agi. I do beseech thee, to my father go, 

O Amphares, and urge him to compliance : 

Make him remember that he would not now 
Be living, had it not for Agis been; 
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THat he to Agis as a consort gave 
His much-loyed only daughter ... 

Agis. Nothing else 

Make him remember, than that we are boih 
The citizens of Sparta; and that now 
The interest of all obliges him 
To grant me audience. 

Am. It is most uncertain 

Whether ho can or will confer with thee, 

Till he has leam’d if his proposed conditions 
Are by thyself rejected or embraced. 

Agis. He can, on no account whate'er, nor will he, 
Eefuse to hear mo. I, from henceforth, quit 
For ever my asylum; round my person 
No train will I permit.—To you, 0 Spartans, 

Do I in clear, decided tones exclaim: 

Here, undefended, innocent, alone, 

Will I remain.—’ See, Amx^hares, behold; 

The time, the place, the circumstance, all now 
Will be most opportune. Ere it be long, 

I to this forum will return ; and here 
I trust the king will not disdain to come. 

1 shall be here alone; but let him have 
His satellites beside him : we shall be 
By all the citizens of Sparta seen, 

But shall not bo by any of them heard. 

Am. Since thou wilt have it so, I quickly fly 
To bear the tidings to Leonidas. 

Scene V. 

AGIS, AGESISTRATA, AGIZIADE, 

Agis, Well did I know with what a bait to lure him. 
Now, ladies, to my dwelling and my children 
liOt me return with you. I shall enjoy 
A few brief, final moments, in your presence, 

Of private consolation, tiU I join 
This fatal conference. 

Agi, 0 Heav’ns!... 


* Th« people here retire, nad dispem. 
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Ag^, 0 son, 

What canst thou hope from this perfidious king ? 

A^, He grasps the fate of Sparta; and canst thou, 
0 mother, ask what Agis hopes from him ? 


ACT IIL 
Scene I. 

AGlS. 

Ag^9. Leonidas yet comes not: he perchance 
Disdains the challenge ? no, he dare not: shame, 

If nothing else, should bring him here. Erewhile 
The people heard the gen’rous invitation. 

That I, by Ampliares, dispatch’d to him; 

Many considerations yet restrain him, 

Many and potent; much timidity, 

Though he bo victor, lurks within his heart. 

Ah, could I, could I, by his fears promote 
The interests of Sparta!... But at length 
He comes: 01 does he thus appropriate 
A regal train ? It suits him. Let mo meet him. 

Scene II. 

AGIS, LEONIDAS, SOLDIERS. 

Agii. 0 king, before another task begins, 

Thou com’st to hear me ? ... 

Le, Yes, I come to hear thee . 

Agis. Then, I demand to speak to thee alone ... 

Le, Withdraw.’—^I am alone: I listen to thoe. 

Agis. I speak not to thee as thy son-in-law; 

Though I beyond all words adore a consort. 

Who 18 a very paragon of daughters. 

Le. She was, ’tis true, a pow’rftil tie betwixt us. 

Ere thou from Sparta drov’st me into exile. 

Agis, 1 know it; nor should I now mention it, 

' ^ The eoldieri retire. 
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Since I refrain’d from speaking of it then. 

Not that I then forgot it, this thou knowest; 

Bat thoughts of Sparta then my speech inspired, 

Whose bidding silenced, and still silences. 

In me all other impulses.—Thou, king 

Of Sparta, art my foe: but, if thou art 

No foe of Sparta, I to-day demand 

From the great gods, protectors of my country. 

And hope to gain, an eloquence so strong. 

So true, and lofty, that thou mayst by me 
The prompt and certain method now be taught. 

Whence to obtain, perchance beyond thy wishes ... 

Le. Beyond my wishes ? Know’st thou what I wish ? 

Agts. Yeugeanoo on me, before all other things 
Thou wishest, and shalt have it; I to thee 
Will give it thoroughly. Thy second wish 
Is lasting pow’r; and 1 will point to thee 
Its certain source. Nor satisfied with this, 

A method, lofty and infallible, 

1 offer to thee, whence thou mayst obtain 
Another thing, to which perchance thy thoughts 
Have never turn’d: and it is such, that thou 
n?rovided it bo easy to acquire) 

Canst not despise it. Permanent, immense, 

This will I gain thee yet. ., 

Le. And it is ? . . . 

Agia. , Fame.— 

Le. — Thou’rt bettor fitted to prevent, than give it,— 
With me the throne thou filledst; never then 
Didst thou concur with me for Sparta’s good, 

Or for our common glory: thou alone 
Thought’st of thy private weal, and how to make 
Thyself a name upon the wreck of mine. 

Hence Sparta to extremity, and me 
To exile, thou didst goad. I do not mean 
To take revenge for this; I ought, indeed. 

To take it now for lacerated Sj^ta; 

But a true love of peace forbids me this: 

Peace, which thy colleagues in iniquity, 
j^lthough in vain,) are ready to disturb. 

The love of peace, in short, induces me 
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To offer to thoe now, in Sparta’s name, 

Pardon complete ... 

Agis. Complete? It is too mncb.— 

Come, no one hears ns here ; what hoots deceit ? 

Thon thinkost that 1 do not read thy heart; 

Thou canst not make me think that thou hast changed it. 
I think, however, that to take from mo 
Both pow’r and sceptre, would not now suffice 
To me^e thee fully on the throne secure. 

Thou knowest well that, while I live, thou canst not 
Create another king as thy liege colleague: 

But neither dar’st thou at the same time slay me. 

Because thou’rt well aware that in the hearts 
Of many still I reign. Behold thy true, 

And most-conceal’d reflections: now hear mine.^ 

In the asylum I inclosed myself 
Against my will; spontaneously I quit it; 

And force to force, if I were so inclined, 

I might oppose: art to oppose to art, 

I neither have the skill, nor will to do it. 

That to defend my cause, I will not spill 
A drop' of Spartan blood, thou shouldest now 
Be well convinced. Thou see’st me now alone; 

I in thy pow’r am placed; behold me now 
A suppliant for my country; I am ready 
To yield to thee for her not life alone, 

But also fame. 

Le. Hast thou this fame of thine 

Unspotted, which thou dar’st to offer me ? 

Agk. Unspotted, yes, throughout; of Agis worthy; 
And too illustrious for thy envious eyes.— 

Me thou abhorrest; Sparta 1 adore: 

Now hear how thou at once mayst gratify 
Thy hatred and my love. I undertook. 

By equalizing all the citizens, 

In Sparta to revive true liberty, 

Greatness, and virtue. With the most depraved, 

Thou never ceasedst to oppose my plans. 

Although in vain; and not that thou in these 
Didst never see the common benefit. 

Immense and unalloy’d; not that pure truth. 
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With her divine resplendence, did not find, 

Although without infiaming it, a passage 
To thy resisting heart; but in that heart, 

The love of gold, and arbitrary p^wer, 

Wither’d at once all patriotic thoughte, 

Baffled the cry of truth, the vital warmth 
Of virtue. The true public Spartan voice 
Removed thee from thy throne, proclaiming thee 
The foe of Sparta: nor didst thou e’en try 
To meet the insupportable reproach. 

In exile afterwards, proscribed, and wand’ring, 

Thou mightst have been (thou knowest) vilely slain; * 
I hinder’d it: nor do I now say this 
To thee upbraidingly; but to afford 
No dubious evidence, that not thy ruin. 

But lofty Spartan actions were indeed 
Alone the object of my lofty schemes. 

Le. And of a fatal inadvertency . 

Must thou reproach thyself in saving me. 

Agis. And thou wilt make for this, by slaying me, 
Ample atonement. Only do thou learn 
Of me the means for this,—^To liberty, 

More than to tyranny, inolineth Sparta: 

Of this bo thou assured, though for the present 
Thou hast imposed on her a king’s harsh yoke. 

A transient indignation of the many 
Against the infamous Agesilaus, 

Hath now replaced thee on the throne, and driven 
Him from the Ephori: there are who now 
Deem me a partner in his crimes, and not 
Without some cause, while I continue silent. 

Do not thou goad me on to clear myself 
Of such reproach effectually; ’twould be 
Easy to show them, that Agesilaus 
Betray’d at once both Sparta and myself: 

If I make this to all men clear, then thou 
Canst not, without much damage to thyself, 

Use violence tow’rds me. 

Le. Thou thinkest so ? 

Agis. Thou knowest it. But, do not fear. I wish’d 
To be the Spartan monarch of true Spartans; 

VOL. II. 


0 
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Theo I leave king of these. No force of thine 
Avails to make me guilty : 1 will, I, 

Make myself culpable before all Sparta; 

Will yield thee the entire asoendency 
Over myself; will make thee truly great 
Against thy will, provided thou aspire 
To greatness. 

Le. Thou in vain insultest me . . . 

Agia. Do thou thyself, yes now, accomplish that 
For Sparta, and her glory’s sake, which I 
Audaciously attempted. From the throne 
Do thou once more promulgate, not my laws, 

But the free, sacred, lofty, manly laws 

Of great Lycurgus: banish poverty 

At once with wealth ; she is the child of wealth : 

Resign thy riches : equalize the people : 

Become thyself a Spartan, and at once 
Spartans create : . . . This purposed I to do ; 

Do thou accomplish it, and snatch from me 
The lasting glory of the enterprise.— 

If thou wilt swear now to accomplish this. 

Thou before Sparta as a criminal 
Maj-st hurry mo; and say I made a plea 
Of public good to screen my private views; 

And say, that though my purposes were guilty. 

My laws were not so. Thou shalt add to this, 

That thou thyself, with a more upright mind, 

And greater singleness of heart, once more 
The gloiy of thy city wilt renew. 

Then in the presence of collected Sparta 
Will I confess myself deserving death; 

Will I confess that the enormities 
And wrongs Agesilaus dared commit, 

From me derived their origin ; that I 

In him a harbinger of tyranny 

Dared to create; that I, by his means, sought 

To make a trial of the Spartan baseness. 

This doubtless will sufiSce. Death, which thou canst not. 
Except by treach’ry, now inflict on me, 

Q’hou seeest,) from my fellow-citizenB 
Thou wilt obtain it thus, and it will seem 
To them most just. I thus divest myself 
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Of that B%me fam6 which thou canst not take from me. 
Which gives thee umbrage, and to thee resign it. 

I die, thou reignest; both will be content: 

The throne will not invalidate thy fame; 

Though to the tomb I carry infamy, 

My only hope I leave behind; that Sparta 
Will rise again to renovated life. 

Le. —Dost deem me so corrupt? 

Agia. I de6m thee great; 

Since I account thee fit to consummate 
My mighty projects . . . 

Le. Shall I lend a hand 

To thy pernicious, thy flagitious schemes ? . . . 

Agis, Thou wilt be utterly from envy freed, 

When I am dead : and thou mayst then fulfil. 

To thy advantage, and to that of Sparta, 

My mighty purposes. 0, do thou dare 
To seem thyself exalted in my greatness : 
pluvious wert thou; now, do tliou wholly hide 
Thy former native baseness with my blood, 
lift up thy soul to an unhoped-for greatness. 

And make thyself the equal of thy throne. 

Le, The acclamation of the citizens 
Already has enough exalted me 
Above thyself; but pardoning thee, if this 
Sparta concede to me, will give me yet 
Fuller ascendency o’er thee. Meanwhile 
Let mo ]3resent thee now, for needs I must, 

To Sparta.—Hast thou aught else to impart ? 

Agis. This only, that thou know’st not how to be 
Vicious, nor know’st how to dissemble virtue. 

Le. Now that thou hast imparted all thy thoughts, 
Ere the asylum once more rescue thee 
From Sparta’s reach, I think myself constrain’d 
To drag thee to a prison.—Guards, advance .. . 

Agia. I in a prison safer feel myself. 

Than thou upon a throne. By Sparta, we 
Shall both be heard; nor face to face canst thou 
Before me stand.—Thou ruin^t thyself 
If thou in prison kill me; this thou knowest. 

O think, and think again; to save thyself, 
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And murder me, no means to thee remain. 

Save those which heretofore I pointed out. 

SCEXE III. 

LFX)NIDAS. 

Le. At last I hold him. Many obstacles, 

’Tis true, and mighty dangers, 1 confront: 

Yet will I, yes, though even at the risk 
Of my own detriment, yet will I slay 
This haughty importuning demagogue. 

But by his death I shall accomplish nothing. 

If first I do not rob him of his farao: 

This can alone perpetuate my sway.— 

Alas ! I feel it e’en to agony ! 

Nor can 1 give it utt’rance; when he speaks, 

A permeating ray of genuine truth 
Illumes my breast, and almost conquers mo ... 

Ah, no! it tears and maddens my vex’d heart. 

That insupportable and stern parade 

Of hated virtue. Let him die ; yes, perish;... 

E’en if, in killing him, I die myself. 

Scene TV. 

AGIZIADE, LEONIOAS, AOESISTRATA. 

Agi. Father, is’t true?. .‘.by treaoh’rous wiles , . . 0 
‘ Hoav’ns I 

Hast thou to soldiers’ hands my spouse ?... 

Ages. Is this 

Thy promised faith, Leonidas? 

Le. What faith ? 

What have I promised ? I have pledged m}*^ faith 
To Sparta, but to Agis never. 

Agi.^ Ah! 

BelovM father, to thy daughter grant,,.. 

Alas I... 

Ages. Spontaneously did he not quit 
Yonder asylum ? Did he not come forth, 

Alone, unarm’d, and of his own accord, 

To treat with thee of peace ? And thou, meanwhile, 

Dost instigate thy parasites to drag him 
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Within a prison ? violating thus 

The honor of a king, and, more than this, 

The will express of Sparta ?... Infamous... 

Le. 0 women, to divert me from my will, 

Tears and reproaches equally are vain. 

1 am the first of Spaita’s magistrates. 

And not her tyrant; no. Be Agis guilty, 

The Ephori and Sparta should condemn him; 

If innocent, to his suspended rank 

The Ephori and Sparta should restore him. 

Ne’er would it have been possible to prove him 
Guilty or innocent, if he persisted 
To seeki the interference of the people, 

Or an asylum in the temple’s walls. 

’Tis time, high time, that Sparta should be freed 
From the distraotion of suspense, produced 
By knowing not, if she doth, as she ought, 

Possess two monarchs, or if one is wanting. 

Ah, father!.,. Agis rescues thee from death, 

And thou that Agis draggest to a prison ? 

On him hast thou bestow’d thy daughter’s hand, 

And yet wonldst rob him of his fame ? Though guilty, 
(Which he is not,) thou shouldest bo the first 
To interpose in his behalf. I gave 
To thee no doubtful evidence of love. 

In thy adversity : and now from Agis 
Nothing, in his adversity, can tear me: 

To doom thy daughter with thy son-in-law 
To chains, or to release him from those chains, 

Art thou constrain’d: nor menaces, nor prayers, 

Shall e’er persuade me to abandon him. 

Nor canst thou wreak a vengeance on his head, 

Which shall not equally rel^und on me: 

Thou, thou must shed that very daughter’s blood, 

Who, thee to follow in thy banishment, 

Her husband, and her children, and her throne, 

And her beloved country, sacrificed. 

Ages, O thou indeed not his, but my true daughter 1... 
Thou Spartan wife and daughter, thou in vain 
Appealest to a father not a Spartan.— 

Base envy, and still baser thirst of vengeance, 
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Close both his heart and lips.—^What couldst thou say ?... 
Thou, 0 Leonidas, within thy heart 
Hast sworn the utter overthrow of Agis, 

I know thou hast; and equally I know 
All, all thy impious stratagems. But yet. 

If thou on both of us shouldst death inflict, 

(For my existence and my son’s are one,) 

In vain thou honest to destroy our fame. 

Thine own by this means... but, what do I say ? 

Art thou possess’d of fame ?—No other object 
Did thy heart e’er propose, than to preserve 
And to augment thy riches by the throne. 

Thou in Seleuous* court becam’st at once 
Accomplish’d in the art of avarice, 

And that of wasting blood. A Persian thou, 

Beignest in Sparta; hence thou dost abhor 
Equality in citizens, from whence 
Now virtues soon would rise; whence thou once more 
Wouldst be for ever from the throne expell’d: 

Nor dare thy heart aspire beyond that throne. 

Le. Nor thy reproaches can exasperate, 

Nor thy just sorrows mollify my soul. 

Sparta, and not myself, impeaches Agis, 

And summons him to justify his deeds. 

Tow’rds him no other force will I adopt, 

(Nor could I, if I would,) except to take 
From him all means by which ho would evade 
Just punishment... 

Ages. Just?—Tell mo, wouldst thou dare 

To all assembled Sparta, in this forum, 

Here to present him, from the terror free 
Of thy arm’d satellites ? 

Le. I know not yet 

The judgment of the Ephori; but... 

Ages. Thine 

Is too well known to me! Let Agis be 
Brought to the presence of collected Sparta, 

Not of the mercenary Ephori; 

Or to his presence Sparta will repair. 

I promise this, although a feeble woman, 

If thou destroy me not before my son. 
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LFX)NIDAS, AOIZIADE. 

Agi. I will not, father, from thy side depart ; 

Nor will I cease to kneel before thy feet, 

Nor to embrace thy knees, till thou once more • 
Eestore to me my husband; or till thou 
With thy own hand join me with him in death. 

Le. BolovM daughter, rise; 0 never more 
Do thou depart from me; I wish nought else. 

Thou hast with mo magnanimously shared 
The many outrages of adverse fate; 

Hence is it just, that thou a partner Iv? 

Of my prosperity : no one sliall ever 
Have o*er my heart more influence than thou: 

Thee, as my representative, I make 

The arbitress of Sparta : nor without thee . . . 

Agi. What words are these? ’Tis Agis t demand ; 
Agis, and nought besides. Thou gav’st him to me; 
And thou canst never take him from me, no. 

If thou take not my life; thou never canst 
From Sparta take him, without dreadful stain, 

As unjust king, unnatural fierce man. 

Le. How canst thou thus be wilfully deceived ? 
Dost thou not see that Agis guilty is ? 

But grant that he is guiltless ; thou know’st well, 

In either case, he is not in my power. 

The Epliori must hear him, and must judge him : 
Nor, for his detriment, or his advantage, 

Can I, unaided, any tiling perform. 

Agi. Thou art a father; and thou lovest me; 

Thou hast already seen my filial love 

Brought to a cruel test; and can it be 

That thou wouldst now dissemble with thy daughter 

By treach’rous arts erewhile hadst thou the power 

Unaided, to immure him in a prison, 

And, being innocent, canst thou not save him ? 

Ah, force me not to think thee . .. 

Le. What avails it ? 

In this I can do nothing: furthermore, 

’Tis needful that without delay I give 
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The Ephori, not only an account 
Of my own actions, but of those of Agis. 

Agi. Ah, no I 1 will not quit thee: nor canst thou 
A cruel order give, that win not fall, 

At least in part, upon thy daughter ,. . 

Le. Ooaso; 

Beturn thou to my palace ... 

Agi. I go with thoe. 

All wilt thou do, all oughtest thou to do, 

0 father, for thy guiltless son-in-law 

Who saved thy life .. . Ah, no ! thou canst not slay him, 

If first thou wilt not murder thy own daughter. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

The Threshold of the Spartan Trison. 

LEONIDAS, AMPHARES. The People^ who from time to time 

introduce themselves. 

Am. Full late thou comest; and the time is pressing. 

Le. Placo this delay to my account as father : 

I was erewhile compell’d my daughter’s footsteps 
E’en to the palace to accompany. 

With such an agony of grief she wept 
For Agis, that I found if difficult 
To tear her from my side. Her wretchedness 
Hath made no slight impression on my heart. 

Am. What ? Art thou troubled ? Art thou over¬ 
whelm’d ? 

Perchance thou carest for thy daughter more 
Than for thy vengeance? 

Le. Agis I abhor 

Far more intensely than I love the throne: 

But yet, my daughter’s words and lamentations 
Afflict my heart.—^Now let me think of action; 

Are all things by thy vigilance disposed ? 

Am. Dost thou not see? Upon this spacious threshold 
Of iSparta’s prison, it appear’d to me 
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Our seats might fitly he arranged; the place, 

Less ample than the forum, will contain 
Loss of the dregs of Sparta: hut, however, 

As many hero may introduce themselves, 

As the fulfilment of our plans require. 

Men at the entrance stand as sentinels, 

Large numbers of our partisans admitting.— ' 
Behold; the place already is half fill’d; 

Nor aro there scarcely any of our foes. 

As yet the tidings are not fully spread 
Of the great trial: and I hope that all 
Will he accomplish’d ere the daring mother 
Comes to disturb it with her headstrong train. 

Le, But, art thou sure that from such promptitude 
Danger may not result? 

Am. No trifling force. 

Besides our dignity, our cause supports. 

There will he need of special circumspection 
In setting forth the charges; we must seem 
Just to our friends themselves, and of their good. 
More than our own, tenacious advocates. 

Some tumult may arise; to frustrate this. 

Provision is already made. Por us. 

It will suffice that Agis from these walls 
No more departs alive. To counteract 
Tho fij'st audacious movements of the people, 

Our friends among the citizens, thy soldiers. 

The name of us the Ephori, and, lastly, 

Thy own audacity, may well suffice. 

Time is meanwhile ensured; and wo shall have 
From time entire success .. . 

Le. Behold the senate; 

Behold the Ephori: the populace 
In numbers follow them, and they appear 
Not turbulent in aspect; nay, they seem 
Pleased to be present at tho accusation 
Of a subverting monarch. Courage, courage. 

While with insinuating flatteries. 

And opportune, their fancies I allure. 

Do ihovL the prison enter, and ere long 
Agis, well guarded, to our presence bring. 
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Scene II. 

LEONIDAS, PEOPLE, EPHORl, SENATORS : BOCh Om ‘ploced 

according to his rank. 

Le, —^Praise to the gods! I see collected here 
The real citizens; and not confused 
With the audacious, turbid, abject people. 

Who, with their numbers, strive to implicate 
You in their errors, spite of your consent.— 

A spectacle unprecedented, now 
Attracts the eyes of universal Sparta; 

The most important that can ever be 
By a free man beheld: a king of yours. 

Charged by your Ephori, and then before you 
Accused. His accusation ye will hear. 

His pleading, and the hnal judgment given. 

In which yourselves, I hope, will boar a part. 

I, though a king, with joy announce it to you. 

Ah! I had not such fate on that dire day. 

Fatal to me, to Sparta not propitious. 

In which, an exile, from my throne degraded, 

Forlorn I wander’d, doubtful of my life. 

To guilty violence I then succumb’d. 

Unheard and unaccused; yet, more dismay, 

Than from my unjust banishment, my heart 
Endured from the subversion of the laws. 

And the dread peril Sparta then incurr’d. 

At last, convinced yourselves of your misfortunes, 

Once more ye seated me upon the throne, 

And, at the same time, Sparta’s laws restored: 
Agesilaus, and Olodmbrotus, 

And the bribed Ephori, their partisans, 

Inimical to Sparta, ye proscribed. 

Agis remains: there are who think him guiltless; 

And p’rhaps ho is so. But, meanwhile, I wish’d 
His person to secure, and only hold him. 

That he may clear himself before your eyes. 

If he were once convicted of offence. 

Ye should first hear me for my son-in-law 
Pardon implore: his inexperienced youth 
llust, in your judgment, as it does in mine, 
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Make him appear not undeserving pity.— 

Sphori, senators, and citizens, 

Your genuine majesty has never soar’d 
To exercise a nobler right than this: 

To-day to ascertain your monarch’s faults. 

And pardon them: for I indeed to-day 
Submit to your inspection all my deeds. 

It seems to me that this is no light proof 
Of my pure heart and equitable rule; 

And to afford to you that proof I pant. 

Let Agis by Leonidas be taught 
To tremble at the laws.—But see, already 
Agis presents himself at your tribunal; 

Behold I sit in silence; I await. 

Myself a citizen, from fellow-citizens 
The termination of this lofty process. 

With all my pow’rs I swear to countenance, 

Whate’er it bo, your free, unanimous. 

Your sacred, and immutable decision. 

Scene III. 

AMPHABES, AOIS amidst GUARDS, LEONIDAS, PEOPLE, EPHOBI, 

SENATORS. 

Am. Ephori, Spartans, king, he whom I drag 
Before the true tribunal of my country. 

Is Agis of Eudamidas. Erowhile 
He, with Leonidas, o’er Sparta reign’d; 

Him afterwards he banish’d from the throne. 

And a new colleague to himself assumed, 

Cleombrotus. It pleased you presently 
To reinstate Leonidas, who thence 
Eesumed the sceptre from Cledmbrotus. 

Then to the sacred bounds of the asylum 
This Agis fled: and why, himself will tell you. 

While there immured, no longer was he king; 

The throne he ]^d abandon’d: yet not thence 
B^ame he private; he had not laid down 
His dignity, nor was it taken from him: 

Not guiltless, since he fled to an asylum ; 

Not guilty, since he never was accused. 
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The gods of Sparta have deliver’d him 
To you to-day, although hy none of us 
Has his asylum violated been. 

Hence I accuse him now, before you all, 

Of changed, betray’d, and violated laws; 

Of stratagems despotically used 
Against Leonidas, and the’ Ephori; 

Of arbitrary views, as instruments 
To whose success the bribed rebellious dregs 
Of Spartan profligates he strove to gain: 

And, lastly, to concentrate in one charge 
All his ofiences, 1 accuse him to you 
Of having violated and betray’d 
The delegated majesty of Sparta. 

AgU, —Truly a solemn and imposing pomp 
Is this: but why, on such a grave occasion, 

Is not collected Sparta here convened? 

Why, as is always done with the accused, 

Am I not to the forum led ?—^’Tis true, 

I see the Ephori, a king is here. 

And I behold a shadow of the senate : 

But yet, as far as I can cast my eyes, 

I see no citizens, except a few, 

Pow’rful, and mingled with arm’d satellites. 

The majesty of universal Sparta 
May this indeed be deem’d ? I, not alone 
Would have all Sparta, but all Greece to hear 
Your accusations and my answer to them. 

Now, since within your bosoms there does dwell 
Such absolute conviction of my guilt, 

Say: wherefore is it that ye wrest from me, 

With such a great proportion of my hearers, 

At the same time such great part of my shame ? 

Le, Far as the place permits, thou seeest, Agis, 
A multitude of citizens assembled. 

To bring thee from the confines of thy prison 
Would implicate too much, as thou know’st well, 
The Ephori’s stern dignity; too much, 

If thou art innocent, tiiy innocence, 

Sparta heard thee, defending thy retreat, 
Erewhile adduce, that thus thou wouldst remove 
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All pretext of disturbance, all pretence 
For sangTiinaiy measures, from the people; 

Wouldst thou amidst that people’s violence. 

And turbulent vociferation, go, 

A quiet and free judgment to obtain ? 

Agis. A quiet judgment, and for you the safest, 
Would it have b^n at once to have dispatch’d 
The executioner to whore I’m prison’d: 

But far less quiet will this process prove 

Than ye expect. Fear does not prompt my words; 

No; of my destiny already sure, 

The forum and this place to me are one. 

I, without hearing it, my sentence know; 

But I indeed shall never thence receive 
A deeper injury, than that which I 
Long in my heart have fix’d to have from you.— 
Judges, spectators, whosoe’er ye be: 

I now forewarn you all, that I, condemn’d, 

And slain, within those walls, shall not by death. 

As fain I would do, peace restore to you: 

Nor ye, by dragging me to death, for this 
Eemain in safety.—I await my doom 
Undaunted. Be the accusations heard ... 

Am, I, on the Ephori’s behalf, address thee now; 
Listen to me.—Didst thou not, Agis, drive, 

Unheard by thee, Leonidas to exile ? 

Agis. lie, to the seat of judgment duly summon’d. 
Chose rather to escape. 

Le. I summon’d was, 

I cannot contradict, but to confront 
A savage and tumultuous populace. 

Could that be judgment? ... 

Agis. Quite as much as this. 

At least. To thee was flight allow’d: and so 
Thou never wort imprison’d. Heretofore 
Moans of escape solicited my choice; 

But to the prison willingly I went, 

And willingly in judgment I appear: 

Whate’er that judgment is, I fear it not. 

1 wish’d it, and exult in its conclusion; 

And 1 exult in making myself heard. 
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Am. Didst thou not violate thy country’s laws ? 

Agk. The sacred institutes of great Lycurgus, 

In tneir primeval purity, I wish’d 
To re-establish ; they were ne’er repeal’d, 

But for a long time had been unobserved. 

To such a just and generous design 
Leonidas was hostile: first by art, 

And then by force he thwart^ my designs; 

But both were ineffectual; thus subdued 
More by his own shame than the force of others, 

He, as the lesser evil, on himself 
Exile imposed. Let him himself confess, 

If injury to me he can impute, 

Or life and safety. Sparta with one voice. 

At his departure, all his.actions blamed. 

All mine applauded. Greedy creditors 
Were then abolish’d; wealth was equalized; 

With luxury, the vices in her train. 

And torpid indolence, from Sparta fled: 

In short, primeval liberty and virtue 
At once resumed their awny. Dare any here 
Deny what I assert?—Of my short reign, 

After the flight of your Leonidas, 

Behold the crimes. 

Am. Dar’st thou perchance deny. 

That, by the bait of such professions caught, 

A speedy desolation overwhelm’d 

The cheated citizens ? The fields, though promised, 

Divided not; the rich made poor; both crush’d; 

Wilt thou deny, too, that, to laws transgress’d, . 

Such as thou deemest ours to bo, succeeded 
The cruel tyranny of self alone ? 

A tyranny the viler, since it made 
The laws to serve as its mendacious veil. 

Agis. Whilst I for your sakes for the camp left Sparta, 
Whilst to the arm’d Btolians I display’d. 

To their dismay, regen’rate Spartans arm’d; 

One of the Ephori, become a tyrant, 

Agesilaus, hero in Sparta dared 
■ For wicked purposes to use his power. 

Am I responsible for bis misdeeds? 
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I willingly accept their punishment; 

Provided that my country reap the fruit 
Of my imperfect virtues : virtues which 
Ye cannot controvert, though full of malice.— 

The restoration bf Lyourgus’ laws 
Has not offended you: (in this alono 
I dared to innovate) but the harsh deeds 
Agesilaiis wrought. What then remains, 

But to kill me, and to pursue my plans ? 

Am. Say’st thou Agesilaus urged thee, then. 

To min Sparta ? 

Agis. To regen’rate Sparta 

I of my own accord address’d myself, 

Because I am a Spartan. 

Am. Say : dost thou 

For a tmo king Leonidas acknowledge ? 

Agis. Leonidas, a Spartan, I acknowledge. 

Who in Thermopylae, for Sparta’s sake, 

Fell, with three hundred Spartans, 

Am. Answer’st thou 

In such a manner ? Dost thou thus contemn 
The Ephori’s, the senate’s majesty ? 

Agis. In answ’ring thus, I venerate and worship 
The majesty of Sparta. 

Am, Guilty then 

Thou dost confess thyself? 

Agis. Deem’st thou me guilty, 

Thou who accusest me ?—Let us conclude, 

Ijct us conclude all this dissembling juggling. 

Thou dost accuse me; I refute the charges. 

I hither came to prove to those that hate me, 

That I, a citizen and king, as far , 

As is consistent with the conscious pride 
Of innocence, spontaneously submitted 
E’en to the malversation of the laws.— 

Now here, whoe’er ye be, hear my last words. 

Am. What more is there to hear ? 

Agis. Much; but express’d 

In a few words. 

Am. Thou ouhgtestmot to speak ... 

Agis. What ] thou an Ephorus, dost thou not know 
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The lawBt or not remember thorn ? Accused ones 
Address themselves |o Sparta, if they*wish. 

Then listen to me, tnou, and hold thy peace.— 

And ye, 0 Sparta4B, hear,—-Of many things 
Ye’re not inform’d at all, or misinform’d: 

Amphares’ cries, Agesilaus’ deeds, 

The arts of your Leonidas, my silence, 

Have all by turns deceived you. We are all 
Now come to such a pitch, that to set free 
Each one from error, it is requisite 
That Agis perish. I, with my own hand, 

Already on myself might have bestow’d 
An independent and Incoming death; 

Biut this escape from life had render’d mo 
Guilty in your esteem. I was, and am, 

Fully persuaded in my inmost heart, 

That from the sentence, bo it what it may, 

Boueath whose weight I fall, no infamy 
Can over on my rei)utation rest. 

Thence hither to permit myself to be 
Before my foes dragg’d living, was my choice, 

And here 1 stand. That death 1 do not foar, 

Ye shall yourselves behold : I might to you, 

If so I would, yet dearly sell nij’^ life. 

The fearful cries of tho indignant people 
Will quickly make this known to you: in short, 

That 1 esteem at a far higher rate 
My country than myself, soon will my death 
Convince you.—I exhort, nay, I conjure you, 

Sparta’s redemption and your own to win 
From my atoning blood. The lands, the wealth, 

That now infatuate your understanding. 

Lodged in the hands of few, hann equdly 
Those who possess, and those who have them not; 

Those lands, that wealth, since ye would not divide them 
With your own fellow-citissens, from you 
Will be, and shortly, wrested by your foes. 

ITie ]MOple, deem’d so vile, beoariBe so poor; 

The Spartan people, hating you, ye ricn. 

Ye who are stronger even than the laws, 

Is numerous; and ever goaded on 
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By fierce necessity.. This very people 
May constitute at once the Spartan ^^endor, 

And your salvation, if ye will reflect \ 

That they, as well as you, are citizens % 

(Jf Sparta, and the children of Lyourgus. 

If otherwise, they will annihilate 
Sparta, themselves, and you. Now is the time, 
Trust to my words, mature for such a change: 
Heav’n does not will that I should witness it; 

But it decrees its advent: Agis* blood 
Is indispensable to hasten it, 

And Agis yields that blood. I pity feel 
For you, not for myself: these are the words 
Of one whose only object is to die. 

And to the tomb conveys no other wish. 

Except to save his country. Far beyond 
The reach of malice is the name of Agis : 

It is not needful now, to mako mo great, 

That others give efteot to my designs; 

Rather, it lessens my renown in paii. 

That others should succeed where I have fail’d. 

Be then my death your wrath’s last ebullition; 

Bo the first fruit of your exhausted malice 
The restoration of your olden virtue, 

The re-establishment of the divine 
And lofty institutions of Lycurgus, 

And a sublime and Spartan emulation 
For freedom, arms, and patriotic love. 

People. Gi^oat is the soul of Agis : we have been, 
Perchance, deceived . . . 

Am, Yes, ye arc now deceived 

By these seditious words ... 

Agia. Ye Ephori, 

What now remains for you to say, I know.— 

I, of a royal citizen, at length. 

The latest functions fully have accomplish’d. 

I to my prison go, from whence henceforth 
Nought but the name of Agis shall escape. 


VOL. II. 
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Scene IV. 

7 * 

LEONIDAS, AlfPRARES, PEOPLE, EPHORl, SENATORS. 

People. He spe^ not as a culprit: he excites 
Involuntary wonder and compassion. 

Le. ’Tis true, 0 Spartans: by Agesilaus 
He was seduced; his crime appears to be 
Worthy of pardon. I myself from you 
Entreat it for my son-in-law; for him 
Who rosoued mo from death ... 

Am. Leonidas, 

Before the senate and the Ephori 

Thou standest now : and these thou shouldst address. 

Thy private arguments from public guilt 

Wrest not the penalty; nor pardon ever 

Precedes conviction. 

Le. I will never hear, 

Much less myself pronounce, his punishment. 

I will not, no, though he deserves to die, 

Ever participate in Agis’ death. 

From his retreat to drag him, hear, convict him 
Before the magistrates; to this alone 
Duty persuaded me, and this I*ve done: 

No more remains for me to execute 
Against him now.—Ah! if the people’s voice, 

Aud royal prayers avail to influence 
The senate and the Ephori, in them 
We of their clemency shall soon behold 
A noble and a memorable proof. 

Scene V. 

AMPHARSS, PEOPLE, EPHORI, SENATORS. 

Am. A foe magnanimous, the best of fathers, 

A perfect citizen, Leonidas, 

Has well his task accomplish'd : it remains 
Ours to accomplish also.—Agis stands 
Convicted of high-treason; Ephori, 

Say, what just punishment awaits him. 

J^hori. Death. 
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People. Ephori, all of us implore your pity: 

If he henoemrward trouble not the state ... 

Am. Hear ye ? ... hear ye those loud and threatening 
shouts, 

This way approaching ? In his cause once more 
The people rise already. While he lives, 

Can Sparta rest ? ’Tis folly to believe it. 

Ephori. Die! let him perish, the rebellious traitor; 

Let Agis die . . . 

Am. He soon shall die, I swear.— 

Meanwhile, 0 citizens, avoid at presewt 
To meet the guilty and degraded people. 

But let us with becoming hardihood, 

The Ephori, the majesty of Sparta, 

Present ourselves.—Guards, intercept tho passage. 

Let us depart; and let our aspect be 
Nor timid nor elate. Great confidence 
Soon makes the people recollect themselves. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. 

Interior of the Prison of Sparta. 

AGlS. 

Agis. I hear tremendous bowlings, and a loud 
And turbulent confusion round my prison.— 

Ye deities of S|mrta, save my country I— 

It grieves me that I did not keep a sword, 

Whence, with my hands, I might at once extinguish 
My own and Sparta’^s troubles at a blow. 

Those whom Leonidas will send to slay mo 
Cannot delay much longer.—Much-loved children,.. 
Dear mother,... my beloved spouse,... farewell.., 
No more shall I behold you!. .. I bequeath 
To you a tender memory of myself. .. 

But, for my mother’s destiny I tremble: . 

She’s in the tyrant’s pow’r ... What do I hear ? 

Who comes? The prison opens!... Who is this? .. i 
0 my dear wife .., 

p 2 
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Scene II. ^ 

AGIS, AGIZIADB. 

Agi. I’m with thoe, much-loved Agis . . 

I from the palace of my father fled, 

Where I, as in a prison, was immured.— 

'I’he i)eople clear’d for me the path that led 
To this thy dungeon; and the very guards 
Had not the heart my entrance to forbid.— 

At length I’m with thee.—0 my spouse, I come, 

If it be possible, to rescue thee; 

Or with thee to expire. 

Agia. Belov5d wife! . . . 

My heart thou rendest. . . How much joy . . . and pain .. 
Thy presence brings mo!. . . To preserve my life, 

(For, by the death of many citizens, 

I, if I would, might do it) thy true love 

Alone could weigh with me. But, thou know’st well, 

I ought not to prefer thee to my country. 

Nor woiildst thou that I did. 0, leave me, then, 

To die; preserve thy own life; and defend 
Those precious pledges of our love, our children ... 

Agi. Vainly should I attempt to rescue them 
From the fierce hatred of Leonidas: 

Unnatural father I in his prosp’rous state 
I know him now without disguise ; erewhilo 
In his adversity I was deceived. 

No weapons now remain to me but tears; 

These he despises: Sparta, with her arms. 

Or nothing else, our children can preserve 
From his atrocious rage.—But thou, at least. 

Shouldst prove thj’^self a father; and preserve 
Thy own life for thy children . .. 

Agia. * 0 groat Heav’ns I 

In these last moments what a fearful conflict 
Dost thou now raise within me? Thou well knowest, 

I love my children: but, their death is yet 
Uncertain; and ’tis certain that in streams 
The blood of Sparta’s dtizens would flow, 

If 1 attempted force. Both these and those 
My children ore; but then the citizens 
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Are in a just king’s siglit his dearest children.— 

0 woman, if then darost to survive me, 

Thou canst defend them better than myself. 

That courage, tender and sublime at once, 

Which made thee the companion of thy father; 

That courage, which induced thee to become 
The faithful friend of my adversity; 

That will suffice to be a guide to thee. 

The safety of our children to ensure 
G-uilty and fierce as is Leonidas, 
lie is thy father: if thy little ones 
Thou olaspest in thy arms; if thy pure breast 
Becomes a refuge to their innocence; 

Ho cannot have the heart to murder them. 

Ah! run from henco, and hasten to their side. 

As their defender watch; for them live on, 

Or only die witli thorn; for, if they perish, 

Nothing compels thee then to drag on life. 

Ani. Alas! . . . what shall 1 do? ... If I should leave 
thee,. .. 

My cruel father would by force preserve me 
111 life;. . . and what a life ! deprived of thee . . . 

But, if he let our children live,... the throne 
They still would lose ... Ah I I will die with thee . .. 

Agis. 0 woman, hear mo, and he pacified . . . 

Wouldst thou be less heroic as a mother, 

Than as a daughter? Thou fear’dst not my wrath, 

The day on which thy father thou didst follow; 

Thou for his sake thy children didst desert, 

And thy beloved consort: wouldst thou now, 

When thou dost leave him for thy children’s sake. 
Tremble at that same father? Thou with them 
Mayst fly trom henco: against him tliou caust bring 
Efficient weapons; thy own innocence: 

In truth, thou hast a thousand means to try, 

Ero thou resolve on death. Ah I I conjure thee, 

Beloved consort, try them; once again 
Eesume thy lofty heart; nor weaken mine, 

With female lamentations. Wouldest thou 
That I expired in tears ? Ah, no! — If thou 
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Art worthy Agis, do not thou oompel me 
To make that Agie of himself unworthy. 

« Agi. Say, was paternal fondness ever deem’d 
Unworthy of a father, the preferring a- 
His children to himself?.. . 

Agis. Before our children 

Our country must be loved. For many a day 
My blood has consecrated been to her; 

Thine, if it needful be, shouldst thou devote 
To our belovM children : but thou givest, 

If thou for their sakes dost consent to live, 

To them, and to myself, a higher proof 
Of thy great love. Thy tears may yet do much, 
More than thou dost imagine: in the j)eoplo 
Will they, if in Leonidas they do not, 

Excite compassion; and to them to save, 

And without loss of blood, my little ones. 

Will be most easy. Finally, reflect. 

That Agis wholly dies not, while thou livest. 

I, in a vulgar woman, should admire. 

As proof at onco of passionate regard 
And of sublime devotion, the fix’d will 
Not to survive her husband; but 1 hope, 

And ask of thee—and thou, as Agis* wife 
Must do it,—save thyself intrepidly 
For a sad life, for our dear children’s sake... 
Weeping 1 ask it of thee; may these tears 
Sink in thy heart.., Ah I for thyself alone, 

And for our children, hast thou seen at length 
Thy A gis weep. 

Agi. Irrevocably then 

Hast thou decreed to die ? ... 

Agis. Thou canst not doubt 

My innocence.—^Eeoeive my last embrace; 

And take it, in my name, to our dear children. 

Tell them, that for my country’s sake I die; 

Tell them, that if they, when ^own up, should ever 
Come to the throne, they, for their father’s death. 

No other vengeance ever must inflict, 

Than, imitating him, to renovate 
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The institutes sublime pf Mat Lycurgus: 

And, if in this, as 1 haye done, should they 
Find fate opposed, like brave men let them die, 

As I do, in tim ,noble enterprise. 

Agi. 1 cannot speak ... I now ... in leaving thee .. ^ 
Agh. A faithful counsellor, in my dear mother, 

Wilt thou possess;... if still her life be spared!— 

Now go; an, leave me; go. A wife, a queen, 

A mother, Spartan, and a citizen 

Art thou; these Jofty characters support. 

Agu For evermore ?... 0 Heav’us I... ' 

Agi». Cease, cease, I pray thee. 

Agi. My tott*mig feet can scarce support my frame ... 
Agis. Ah, come! when once thou hast departed hence, 
Thou soon wilt find protection and support. 

Agi. 0 misery I.. . The iron gate unfolds ... 

Agia. Guards, I consign to yoii your monarch’s daughter. 
Agi. Agis ... Ah cruel!... I will never quit thee . . . 
Afids!... farewell... farewell... 

Scene 111. 

AOIS. 

Agia. —Unhappy II... 

How many deaths must I in one endure ? ... 

That grief which husbands and which fathers feel. 

What grief can ever equal ?—Sparta, Sparta, 

How much thou costest me!... Leonidas 
Is yet a father: in my heart I feel 
A grateful presage that he will consign 
My children to his daughter.—Cease, my^ tears.— 

My death is now approac^g: as a Spartan, 

And as a guiltless king, I ought to die ... 

0 death, how tardy are thy steps 1—^But yet,' 

Behold, again I hear my prison gate 

Grate on its hinges ?.. . And 1 also hear 

The shouts redoubled round these walls ? ,.. What now 

Can this portend ? ... Whom do 1 see ? 
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AGESISTEATA, A^IS. 

AgiB, 0 Heav’ns! . 

0 jmother ... 

^Agea. Son, in this thy hour of need, 

To theo thy mother never conld be wanting. 

A liberty, that’s worthy of ourselves, ^ 

I bring thee now.—In a far diflF’rcnt shape 
To thee I would have yielded it; but wh^ 

There was A'^time for this, thou didst thy^f 
Divest me of all means of doing it. 

Agis. What ? wouldst thou wi^, tj 
obtain... ^ j 

Ages. In vain doth Sparta cry. The^reach’rous tyrant 
'riio place hath so well guarded with his soldiers, 

That our adherents nothing can perforin ; 

Ju vain do they attempt to force their ranks; 
inert, abash’d, disgraced, discomfih^d, 

They are ropoll’d. Among our iuipious foes 
Tor^ard I darted; from behind I heard 
yierce voices in my favor, which oxclnim’d : 

'“Daro you, ye vile ones, to forbid approach 
“To Agis’ mother?” Ampharci. then saw me; 

Hade them give way, and so 1 hi i her came. 

‘ Jtgis. Perfidious! Tie would also make theo captive. 
jAh. mother! to what useless risk for mo ? . . . 

Agim Bisk, dost thou say ? Beside my son, I come 
To certain death. Behold, in proof of this, 

The gift I bring- 

Agis. A sword ? —0 mother true!— 

My breast did not contain another wish, 

Than to possess a sword to rescue Sparta, 

And to withdraw myself from death-wounds, given 
By an ignoble hand: and thou, 0 joy 1 
Briugest one to me?—Give it me ... 

Ages. Choose thou: 

Here arc two swords ; mine is the one thou lea vest. 

Agis. 0 Heav’ns 1. .. And wilt thou ? ... 

Ages. Dost thou reckon me 

As a mere woman, or as Agis* mother? 
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Pew years at best remisn ^or me to live; 

Smrta, which thou in. Vain dost hope to save, 
Already is enthrall’d; if she remain, 

Thy mother m ijeonidas’s slave. 

Now speak; Fhear thee: dar’bt thou counsel me 
On such conditions to consent to live ? 
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Apis. What can I say ? I am a son.—0 mother, 
Sufter mo first die: although enslaved, 

Sparta is not extinct; hence other hands 
May liberate her yet. Perchance my blood 
To freedom maj^^cstorc her: but if I, 

Abject, in ordpr,||(tt to shod my own. 

Had let the cftkdn^iij^y defence 
Lavish their bloody thi® &j)arta had been lost. 

Ages. Sparta too certainly expires with thee.— 

And wouldest thou that I, a Spartan mother, 

Survive my son and country ?—Son, embrace me. 

Agis. 0 mother! , . . Thou indeed surpasscst mo 
In dignity of soul.—Now give to me, 

And take the last embrace. I dfiro not weep 
In thus embracing thee; for in thine eyes 
I see thy tears by fortitude restrain’d. 

Ages. My Agis, . . . thou indeed art worthy Sparta; 
And I of thoo am worthy.—Once again 
Lot mo embrace thoe... Whence this deaf’ning noise ?. 


Scene V. 

♦ ‘ 

LEONIDAS, AMPiiABEs, Soldiers with drawn swords, 

AGIS, AGESISTIl\TA. 

Le. At length we are victorious. 

Ages. What’s your purpose ? 

Agis. Ah I do not leave my side. 

Am. Ye soldiers, strike 

Agis to death, and afterwards his mother.^ 

Agis. Like mo, conceal thy weapon for awhile ; 

Let us await their coming ; and be silent.^ 

Am. Who now restrains you ? Why delay ye thus ? 
Tear them asunder instantly by^force. 

* The soldiers approach Agis. 

* The soldiers, seeing Agis inimoTnbly expect them, all pause at once. 
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Agi$. WMch of you, which, would dare lay hands on 
' us ?— 

0 king Leonidas, dost thou behold ? 

Even thy own bribed soldiers, stu^fied, 

Immovable, in presence stand.— 

But, 1 will soon deliver thee from fear. 

One thing alone do I demand of thee. 

Le. It IS ? 

Agia. That thou attentively wouldst watch 
Thy daughter, that she may not follow me. 

Le. Is, then, her love for thee so strong ? 

Agia. |doT6 strong 

Than thy abhorrence.—But she loves thee too. 

And gave thee proof of it; and, finally,* 

Thou art her father : my last words are these.^— 

I die.—May Sparta ... profit... by my ... death. 

Am. Has he a sword ? 

Agea^i Two swords I brought.*—0 son,. . . 

1 follow theo; . . . and fall.. . upon thee . . . dead. 

Le. I am struck dumb with terror and with wonder .. . 
Ah, what will Sparta say ? ... 

Am. Their lifeless bodies 

Should from the people be conceal’d ... 

Le. Ah, never. 

Never from our own eyes can we conceal them. 

’ * Hp brandishes his sword aloft, and kills himself. 

^ She also exhibits her sword, and kills herself. 



XVI. 

SOPHONISBA. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

The characters in this play are the famous Scipio 
Africanus, the conqneror of Carthage; Syphax, king of 
Western Nnmidia, or Mauritania,, who has just been 
defeated and taken prisoner by Scipio, but who was for¬ 
merly his friend; Masinissa, king of Eastern Nnmidia, 
or Massylia, the ally of Scipio and enemy of Syphax; and 
lastly, Sophonisba, daughter of Asdrubal of Carthage. She 
inherited all the hatred of Borne felt by her father and 
uncle, Hannibal. Originally betrothed to Masinissa by her 
father, she was given in marriage by the Carthag^ians 
during his absence to Syphax, in order to secure his 
assistance against the Bomans, the result being to driv^ 
Masinissa into the arms of Borne. The scene is laid 
during the Second Punic War, and in the year 203 b.c. 

The tragedy opens with Syphax, who appears as a 
prisoner and in chains. He is joined by his conqueror 
and former friend, Scipio, who takes off his chains and 
gently reproaches him for having become the enemy of 
Borne. Syphax confesses that his change was brought 
about by l^e influence of his wife, Sophonisba. Scipio, 
when alone, is apprehensive that the wiles of the latter 
may turn away Masinissa from the Roman alliance. 

The second Act introduces Sophonisba and Masinissa. 
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She belieyes that Syphax has been slain, and has already 
promised her hand to her old lover. She fears that Scipio 
will take her to Rome to grace his triumph, and makes 
him swear that he will never suffer her to be dragged 
alive from Africa. She retires as Scipio enters. The 
latter informs Masinissa that Syphax is still alive. Ho is 
overwhelmed with sorrow, and announces tl:c intensity of 
his love for Sophonisba. He declares that nothing shall 
separate him from her, whatever may bo the result as to 
his position towards Scipio and Rome. Scipio refuses to 
allow him to carry out his resolve. 

At the beginning of the third Act, Sophonisba is alone, 
and asking herself the meaning of Masinissa’s despairing 
conduct, after his interview with Scipio. To her amaze¬ 
ment, Syphax, whom she thought dead, ontors. He tells 
her that he only lives to be assured of her safety, although 
he knows that she married him solely out of hatred of 
Rome, and not for love of himself. Sho confesses that she 
has now promised her hand to Masinissa with a view to 
detach him from the Roman alliance. Scipio apj)ear8, and 
she tells him the same story. Her impassioned confession, 
and her determination never to leave Syphax again, now 
that he is restored to her, almost make Scipio weep 

Masinissa, when the fourth Act opens, tells a faithful 
fellower to keep a bowl of jioison in readiness for use, and 
awaits an audience with Sophonisba. She tells him that 
Syphax is coming to see him, and that sho horsolf means 
to reunite her fortunes to her husband. He replies that 
he will never part with her. Syphax comes, and Masinissa 
at length generously proposes to procure the escape of his 
rival and Sophonisha with the help of his Numidian troops, 
and to escort them himself in safety to the gates of 
Carthage, avowing that he is solely instigated by his deep 
anxiety for Sophonisba’s fate. Syphax refuses, and volun¬ 
tarily offers to resign his wife to Masinissa, intending to 
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slay himsolf. Sophonisba rushes after him, leaving Masi- 
nissa in despair. 

The last Act discloses Scipio, who is presently joined by 
Masinissa. He tells the latter that his plan for the escape 
of Syphax has been disclosed to him by Sophonisba her> 
self, when she found that admission to tho tent of Syphax 
was denied her ; and further, that Syphax had destroyed 
himself. Sophonisba enters, and Scipio announces his in¬ 
tention of preparing the funeral pile for the dead king„ 
and departs for the purpose. Sophonisba protests to Masi¬ 
nissa that nothing will now induce her to live, and that if 
he will not provide her with the moans of carrying out 
her design, she wiU kill herself by taking no food. Find¬ 
ing all his entreaties useless, he calls for the bowl of 
poison and allows her to drink it, on condition that she 
loaves enough for him also. She, however, drains it to tlie 
dregs, and ho is in the act of stabbing himself, when 
Scipio rushes iu and disarms him. 


Many plays and romances have been written on the story 
of Sophonisba. AmongstScud^ry’s ‘Harangues heroiques 
des femmes illustros,’ appears a letter from Sophonisba to 
Masinissa. The regular tragedy produced on tho 
Italian stage was Trissiuo's iSbp/umis&a, performed 
Vicenza in 1514. Sohlegol, who says, however, that he 
never saw this literary curiosity (which Sismondi praises 
highly), calls the author “ a spiritless pedant.” Mairet’s 
play of tho same name was performed in 1633 at Paris. It 
was the first French tragedy in which the rule of the three 
unities was observed, and contains the often-quoted line-*^ 

MaHinisse cn uti jour Toit, aimo, et se marie.” 

Mermet, Montchrestien, Corneille, Lagrange-Chancel, and 
Voltaire himself (under the pseudonym of Lantin), have 
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also written plays on the same subject, to which a portion 
of the second chapter of Petrarch’s Triumph of Love is 
likewise devoted. 

Alfieri says that everything combined to make this a 
tragedy of the first class: ** An ardent lover, compelled 
himself to give poison to his beloved, to save her from an 
ignominious death ; the contrast and development of the 
most lofty emotions of Carthage and Home; and, in short, 
the sublimity of the names of Sophonisba, Masinissa, and 
Scipio.” But in the result, he considers it, if not in the 
third class, at any rate only in the second. The two causes 
are the awkwardness of Sophonisba being the wife of two 
husbands, and the coldness and absence of passion in the 
character of Scipio. He thinks the character of Sophonisba 
one of the sublimest in tragedy; and if he has not made 
her so, it is his own fault. He ends by stating that he is 
not satisfied "v^ith the means employed in the fifth Act to 
induce Masinissa to kill Sophonisba, but that he found 
himself unable to devise any better. 
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** And so my much-beloved one met her death; 

She, when she fell into another's power, 

Rather than be a slave, preferr'd to die/* 

Petrarch's I'riuir^h of Love^ c. ii. 




DRAMATIS PERSONS 

SOPHONISBA. SCIPIO. 

SvPiiAX. Boman Soldiets. 

Masirissa, Numidian SoldierB^^ 


ScEXE. —The Camp of Scipio in Africa. 


ACT I. 

Scene L 

svpHAX, with Homan Centurione. 

Sy. Ye may at least hero leave me to myself, 
Till Scipio has return’d. —My hands, my feet. 

Are manacled with fetters ; Sypliax now 
Stands in the centre of the Homan camp; 

Of ev’ry means of flight is ho bereft: 

Grant him, at least, a respite from your presence. 

Scene II. 

SYPHAX. 

Sy. How hard to boar is ttfilitaTy pride ! 

If their commander dbt|i in haughtiness 
Surpass them, as in valor true . . . But no; 
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Soipio is known to me: within my palace, 

At Cirta, he was formerly my guest: 

Most gentle and humane he then appear’d .. . 

0 foolish SyphaxI dost thou speax in earnest? 

Then Scipio came to thee to hog for aid; 

Nor was he then thy victor.—Vanquish’d king! 
Taken in fight, and hound in fetters, dragg’d 
Within the foeman’s camp, dost thou yet live ? . . . 

0 Sophonisha! to what obloquy 

Hast thou reduced me ? Now, when I no more 

Ought, or design to live, am I so fallen, 

That e’en the pow’r of voluntary death 

No more is mine ? . . . But hark, tlie trumpet’s sound 

Soipio’s approach proclaims. lie comes. 0 sight! 

Scene HI. 

SriPIO, SYPHAX. 

ov’ry man retire. My retinue 
tan insult to the hapless king.— 

Syphax, pihvided that the lofty pangs 
Of vanquish’d kings admitted of relief. 

Thou shouldst now hoar me speak to the<‘ in terms 
Of pity : but the greatness of thy heart 
Is kno^vn to me, to which oaoh pitying word 
Would be an added wound. So, at this moment, 
Nothing will T attempt, except removing, 

With my own hands, thy nuhecomiug fetters: 

This thy right hand I ought indeed to loose. 

A pledge at once of friendship and alliance, 

I well remember that thou gavest it 
To me in Cirta.—But, what do I sec ? 

My kindness thou disdainest ? motionless, 

And fierce, thou fixest on the ground thine eyes ? 

Ah! if in battle Scipio had subdued tlieo. 

Ho with no other fetters than thy own. 

Than by reminding thee of thy sworn faith, 

Thy person had enthrall’d. Then yield, I pray, 
These iron manacles of thee unwoi*thy; 

Yield them to me; raise thy desponding brow; 

And, at the same time, look on ^ipio’s face, 

8y» On Scipio’s face ? Oft have I seen it near, 
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With EHDul Tiiidaunted, in the ranks of war: 

Fortune, the arbitress of all things, now 
Wills that I should not dare to see it more. 

Nought fidiould the Bomans to this camp have home 
But the dead body of what once was Syphaz: 

But to the valiant, death, though covets, 

Sometimes is not allow’d; and I am here, 

Alas! a lamentable proof of this'; 

Ah, wretched that 1 am I—^Hence have these chains 
Become my portion ; hence my downcast looks 
Are to the dust condemn’d; for never more 
Can I presume to raise them to the eyes 
Of a triumphant foe. 

Set. Of the subdued, 

Scipio is not- the foe; and though till now 
Fortune hath look’d on him with smiles alone, 

He's not elated by a piosp’rous fate, 

Nor would an adverse fortune make him vilo. — 

T resolved to overcome thy pride 
By courteous violence. Behold unloosed 
Thy unbecoming chains: as man to man, 

Equal with equal, now to Scipio speak. 

Ny. Thou speakest courteously, and thou art courteous. 
If to a king it were supportable 
^ be o’ercome, ’twoiild be so by thy arms, 
mt what can I now utter, that may beem 
To thee becoming my past dignity. 

And worthy of my present -wretchedness ? 

And what remains for thee to say to me. 

That I already know not ^ 

Set, I? To thee 

I will confess, that yet so great I deem thee, 

And so ma^animous, that I e’en venture 
To ask of thee the reason of thy change. 

Sff. It is not usual to make bare the heart, 

Save to a faithful and experienced friend; 

And kings are seldom, or are never bless’d 
With friends like these. F’rhaps I, although a Icing, 
Was once not undeserving of true J^ends: 

And, as a proof of this, I now to thee. 

Without disguise, -will mamfest my heart. 

VOL. n. 


Q 
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In thee, a gen’rons foe, 'twere more discreet 
Than in pretended friends to place reliance. 

Then listen to me.—Borne thy cradle was, 

And Tm an African: the citizen 

Of an illnstrions commonwealth art thou; 

I of a numerous and mighty nation 
Was once the monarch. Interposing seas 
Sever'd from mine thy country: I ne’er placed 
In your Italia my encroaching feet; 

Thou standost sword in hand in Africa. 

The vanquisher of Carthage, ’tis your hope 
To bring all Africa beneath your sway. 

Carthage to me contiguoiis was, and hence 
Alternately my foe and my ally: 

And though she also, equally with Borne, 

Execrates kings, her people, loss than yours 
Intolerant from pow^ and airogance, 

Wafl ^cnce by me leiss bitterly abhorr’d. 

By e^h free people is a monarch’s licart 
Offended tacitly; what anger, then, 

Must tha^ excite in him wliich dares to show 
Tow’rds him a haughty front ?—Behold the whole 
Divulged to thee: my heart was resolute 
To hate you e’en to death, as insolent 
And predatory foreigners: to swear 
To you fidelity and amity, 

After your memorable deeds in Spain, 

Became my interest. 

Sci. But thou by proof 

Hadst known the valor of the Boman arms; 

Why didst thou violate th^ faith with Borne? 

8y. —And what will Scipio say, if I divulge 
To him the naked truth ? That mighty Scipio, 
Whoso heart, the homo of friendship and of pity. 

And of all impulses sublime and human, 

Hath hitherto proved inaccessible 

To love alone.—The blandishments of beauty, 

That irresistible captivity 

Which love inflicts, hath wrought in me this change; 
To thee do I confess it; and 1 feel not, 

In saying it to thee, the blush of shame . 
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Sii £^80 my face. A citizen thyself, 

The love of fame impels thee to surpass 
Thy fellow-citizens j hence art thou deaf 
To other impulses: a king who sees, 

Seated upon his throne, no rival near, 

Such an incentive needs: hence, deaf to fame 
His other flatter’d passions render him. 

Believe thou this from an unhappy king; 

For he may he sincere. Groat as thou art, 

B^l pity from it, rather than contempt; 

For I disdain it not from Scipio onl 3 ^ 

ScL I never felt the flames of love, hut I 
Itespect, and even fear, its boundless power. 

‘Oft have I fled from it; for it is best 
Its arrows to anticipate, whose wounds 
Make impotent all after-remedies. 

Thou, ere thou saw’st her, shouldsflbpve felt mistrust 
Of Sophonisha; she was, in a word, 

The child of Asdrubal, in Carthage bom. 

Imbued with rancor and with hate tow’rds Borne, 
E’en with her mother’s milk : if thou wert then 
By thy necessities united to us. 

Clearly might’st thou foresee, that detriment 
Must to thyself assuredly result 
In forfeiting our friendship. 

Sy. Deem’st th5u nought 

That which so oft deceives and governs man ; 

Hope ? I imagined, that, to Asdrubal 
United by such ties, in Carthago none 
Would equal me in pow’r: then having seen 
The charms of Sophonisha, caught, suMued, 

In short, more fetter’d than e’en now I am 
In this thy camp, with inadvertent steps, 

I from one error to another fell. 

For Sophonisba’a sake I forfeit now 
My kingdom, my renown, and, what is worse, 

My self-esteem : and yet, wouldst thou believe it? 
Fain would 1 languish out a few hours more 
In hated life, that I at length may hear 
Of her security. On her account 
Do no foreboding thoughts of infamy 

^ A 
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Oppress my heart; her soul, like mine, is lofty; 

Nor could she over, more than Syphax could, 

Living, be dragg’d behind thy oar a captive: 

Now hear, not thoughts that do become a king, 

But the wild ravings of a frantic lover. 

A jealous fury tortures me, and makes 
My vacillating life protracted death. 

Perchance in Oirta, in my vety palace, 

Has Sophonisba, by your arms subdued, 

Become already the ill-fated prey 
0f Masinissa, of my mortal foe. 

To him a promised spouse ere to myself; 

P’rhaps now he bums for her ... At such a thought, 
With despeiute inexplicable rage 
I feel myself o’erwhelm’d. I wish to die, 

And ought to die; and pow’rless as I am, 

A thousand means o^tdeath do 1 possess: 

But ah! I know not how, nor can I die, 

Till I have loam’d her destiny. The prey 
Of Masinissa, ah I (if prayers of mine 
With thee weigh aught) ah! never, never grant 
That she his prey b^mo ... 0 Heav’ns! ... I bum 
With rage ... —But whither does that rage impel me, 
Beyond my royal dignity ?—No more 
Eemains for me to say. Permit that now 
I to my tent withdraw; I would conceal 
My unbecoming grief. Excepting Scipio, 

No man should see me in the Boman camp 
With face more rufSed than becomes a king. 

Scene IV. 

SCIPIO. 

Set. Unhapppr king! His words excite in me 
Eq,ual compassion aim sui^riso.—^But, grieved 
Am 1 at heart at that which he has told me. 

By Masinissa, in beleaguer’d CSrta, 

Will Sophonisba doubdessly be seen: 

And should he fall into the fmares of love ? 

And should he waver in his faith to Borne? ... 

O valiant warrior, by myself belo'^ed, 
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No less than indispenaable to BomO) 

For thee I tremble.—What unwelcome cares 
Bemain for thee, 0 Scipio I How much grief 
Does it cost g^'rous hearts to practise force 
Even on vanquish’d foes I Should I be then 
Constrain’d to practise it against a friend ? ... 
Ah, this indeed, this is the only duty 
Of a commander, that my soul abhors. 


ACT 11. 

SOKKB I. 

SOPHONISBA, MASINISSA, NTJMIDIAN SOLDIBRS. 

Ma, Lady, pause here: behold the leader’s tent: 
Scarcely will Scipio have been heard, or seen 
By thee, than all suspicion from thy heart 
Will be dispell’d. 

So. 0 Masinissa, yet 

Art thou not satisfied? I give to thee, 

I, daughter as 1 am of Asdrubal, 

A lofty and a fearful proof of love, 

In coming with thee to tho Boman camp: 

But, that 1 should sustain the sight abhorr’d 
Of the great Boman leader? .. . ’tis too much . .. 

Ma. This camp we stand in, thou mayst call Numidian, 
As much as Boman. For a pow’rful band 
Of my troops here are placed, and I am here 
No unimportant pillar of the war. 

Daughter of Asdrubal art thou no more. 

Widow no more of Syphax, since thou art 
The promised spouse of Masinissa. 

So. Ah! 

Let not the friendship which to Scipio binds thee 
Blind thee too much. He, whatsoe’er he be, 

Is evermore a Boman;' hence he deems 
All things to Borne subservient; nor can he 
To any enemy of Borne be friendly. 

His rage against me will not lie appeased 
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With having overcome, disgraced, and slain 
S^'phax, no; Cirta, taken and destroy’d, 

The Massaesylii to the heavy yoke 
Subjected all, have not appeased in him 
His fierce ambitious thirst. Now, at the sight 
Of Sophonisba almost in his hands, 

Kightfully deem’d by him, for so 1 am. 

Implacably the enemy of Borne ; 

Now, tlpnk’st thou not, that in his haughty heart 
He harbors the insulting hope, to drag me, 

Bound to his car, throughout the streets of Borne ? 

Yet, this I apprehend not; though a woman ... 

Ma. 0 Heav’ns! what thoughts are these ? while there 
remains 

Within these veins of mine one drop of blood. 

Can that e’er be? Ah, no! believe it not; 

Thy hate deceives thee now; thou know’st not Scipio. 

So. Hatred and love now make me blind alike. 

Here, ne’er should I have come: but, in the world 
No place of safety now remains for me. 

It pleased my heart to follow after thee, 

And to my heart exclusively I trusted ; 

But my renown, my judgment, and my duty, 

Appointed mo, among its smould’ring mins, 

A sepulchre in Cirta. 

JUa. Dost thou grieve 

That thou hast follow'd me ? Alas! my life 
Is irksome then to thee. 

So. To die not thine 

Would now alone afflict me: and to this 
Dost thou expose me. Thou art well aware, 

O Masinissa, that e’en ’mid the fiamea 
Of Cirta’s royal palace, ’mid the death 
Of my defeated people, I dared hear 
Accents of love proceeding from thy lips .,. 

Alas! ... already for a long time, I, ^ 

By the renown of thy transcendent virtues, 

Whi(i fill’d all Africa, had been enthrall’d j 
I, from my tend’rest infancy, to thee 
Destined % Asdrubal, grew up at once 
Thy lover and thy spouse. *Then, like myself. 
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Wert thou the hitter enemy of Borne: 

To Carthage and my father, afterwards, 

It seemed good to marry me to Syphax; 

And to thyself it also seemed good 
To be the friend of Home: thus destiny 
Disjoin’d ns utterly . .. 

Ma. Ah! we are now, 

I swear to thee, for ever reunited. 

Thou with me roignost, or I die with thee.— 

The having personally seen and proved 
The sov’reign virtue of the mighty Scipio, 

And having never soon thy peerless beauty, 

Were then the reasons that I fought for Borne. 
Syphax had over been my enemy j 
He had despoil’d me of my throne: reduced 
By adverse fortune to extremity, 

I found, excepting Scipio, in the world 
No friend: and the indissoluble tie 

sacred gratitude then bound me to him. 

Since have I, fighting for her witli my blood, 
Amply deserved the benefits of Borne: 

But Scipio’s benefits, his lofty, pure, 

Disinterested friendship, can alone 
By friendship, and by homage to his virtues, 

Be recompensed b}' me. Thee, thee alone 
Than Scipio more I love; thee only now 
Prefer to him; for far more than myself 
Do I love thee. * 

So. To give me then a proof, 

Worthy of both of us, of this thy love. 

Swear to me thou, that thou wilt never let mo 
Living be dragg’d Jrom Africa. 

Ma. ’Tis useless. 

Yet, since thou will’st it, by this sword I swear it. 
Should I have brought thee here, if I had thought 
That here thou wert in danger ? To my realm 
I might securely have transported thee 
With my Numidians: but the call of war 
Summon’d me here; I never from thy side 
Can be dissever’d: Africa and Borne 
Shall learn to pay thee homage as my consort: 
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Hence I, an enemy to all disguise, 

Will now proclaim thee such. 

So, At length secure 

In my proposal, and thy solemn oath, 

I tranquiluze myself. .. But, hitherward 
A multitude advances: to thy tents 
Meanwhile, ’mid thy Kumidians, 1 retire. 

Ma. Since thou dost wish it, do so. Scipio comes; 
I fain would speak to him. I’ll soon rejoin thee. 


Scene II. 

SCIPIO, MASINISSA. 

Scipio, I ne’er embrace thee with more joy, 
Thali^ when a victor I return; I seem 
More worthy of thoo then. 

Sci. 0 Masinissa, 

Thou’rt now become one of our main supports; 

The builder-up of glory to myself 
At the same time art thou: hence Hoav’n well knows 
How much I love thee; and thou know’st it too.-*' 
But, tell mo; (to the Boman leader speak not, 

But to thy Scipio) tell me, dost thou now 
Beturn indeed the victor ? 

Ma, By my hand 

Cirta is captured, by my hand destroy’d; 

Dispersed and slain are the remaining warriors 
Of the dead king ... 

Sd. What sayest thou ? e’en yet 

Hast thou to learn that Syphax lives ? ... 

Ma, 0 Heav’ns I 

What do I hear ? ... * . 

Sci, *Tis true that dead in battle 

Burner reported him. He in that fight 
Fell wounded, but not mortal was the wound; 

And thence by Lelius taken to my camp 
A captive ... 

Ma. Syphax lives? And in this camp? ... 

Sci. He is the noblest fruit of our success.— 

But what do I behold? Does this aMct thee ?... 
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Ma. 0! . . . what . . . do I... not... feel! . . . From 
my surpriso ... 

But... wherefore ... with such ... cold formalify ... 
Boat thou receivo me ? ... What dost thou conceal 
Within thy breast? 

8cL Ahy Masinissa! thou, 

Yes, thou indeed within thy breast dost hide, 

And from thy faithful friend, a mighty secret. 

Grief and distraction, rather than surpriso, 

Are on thy face alternately express’d: 

Now, whence could this arise in thee, if thus 
Syphax restored wero not an obstacle 
To the dosignB which thou now hast in view ? 

Ah, Masinissa!—All 1 know; to me 
Thy silence doth reveal it: for thyself, 

Excepting this, nought in the world I fear’d. 

By her alone, whom now into this camp 
Thou hast enticed, by her, and no one else, 

1'hy glory, and the glory of thy friend. 

At once may be obscured. I did not stand 
In Oirta at thy side: to distant friendship 
Thou th^efore didst prefer the flames of love. 

But yet, I do not of Ihy deeds complain; 

An ample proof of friendship thou dost give mo, 

In not depositing thy prisse elsewhere. 

Than in my camp; in wishing to confide 
The conflicts of thy lacoiuted heart 
To Soipio’s heart alone. 

Ma. —That Syphax lives 

I hear most unexpectedly.—I hoped 
In Sophonisba to have found a consort: ^ 

To me was she betroth’d, ere giv’n to Syphax: 

He ineffectually defended her 

Against our arms; and to a conquer’d king, 

Taken in battle, there is nothing left. 

But, though suMuod, of lofty heart is Syphax; 

Nor long will he, I feel assured, survive 
This his disgrace.—^But, be it as it may 
With him, O Scipio, listen to my thoughts.— 

A Warm and genuine friend thou long hast found 
In Masinissa: equally sinoere, 
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And Warner ae a lover, learn that he 
Cares for no obstacles. A Inhowarm flame 
Never yet enter’d a Numidian heart; 

Or I will be loved Sophonisba’s spouse, 

Or with her breathe my last. Within thy camp 
I was myself impatient to conduct her: 

Here only were the wishes of my heart 
Satisfied fully; here, with lofty voice, 

Did glory, honor, friendship, virtue call me; 

Hero, without forfeiting ray love, I hope 
Completely to discharge my sev’ral duties. 

From my commander, and my faithful friend, 

I wish to learn how we may best succeed 
In overcoming Carthage; by what means 
BomO'^s pow’r and lustre may be best increased, 
And our own glory too; and, finally, 

How T may best ensure my happiness. 

Sci, Wert thou my only son, 1 swear to thee, 

I should not mourn, as now I mourn, the blind 
And youthful error that hath thus misled thee. 

Our glorjr, the prosperity of Home, 

The imminent and total fall of Carthage, 

And thy unrivall’d, genuine happiness, 

All, all were in our pow’r; before that thou, 
Vanquish’d in Cirta, didst become the prey 
Of tiPrassaults of woman: thou, alas, 

Hast taken all from us, and from thyself, 

With this thy fatal love.—But no; thou canst not 
^ifle the cries of thy upbraiding heart; 

^ow’rds Syphax never canst thou be unjust; 

Nor caniMhou ever to thy only &iond 
Be cruel vSSa ungrateful. I’his thy love 
1b by the life of Syphax now condemn’d, 
T^issever’d, and annull’d; nor ever thou . . . 

Jfa. Nor ever ? ... Sophonisba shall this day 
My consort be; I swear that she shall be. * 

And if, bjr living, Syphax would protract 
My anguish and his infamy, he ought, 

Upon this spot, himself, with his own hand. 

With his own sword, to slay me; or himself 
To-day, by my hand immolated, fall. 
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Sd, Syphax defenoeless, and a prisoner, 

Is in our camp; and in his heart conceives not 
’Gainst Masinissa an unworthy thought.— 

Thou ravost now; but I am well assured. 

If once thine eyes beheld that wretched king, 

Thou, gon’rous, far from treating him with scorn, 

Ah yes! wouldst be the first to pity him.— 

But, granting that, by some moans, Syphax die, 

And hence thou be the undisturb’d possessor 
Of Sophonisba; to what party then, 

Think’s! thou, wouldst thou betake thyself ? 

Ma. —To Borne, 

And to my Soipio bound eternally. 

No pow’r on earth ... * 

Sd. But, tell me : more than Borne, 

Lov’st thou not Sophonisba ? 

Ma. —I? ... At present 

That would I not examine. 

Sci. Wretched friend! 

I, ere thyself, already know thou dost. 

I know, that sacrificing thy true welfare. 

Thy judgment, arfd the sacred austere names 
Of gratitude, of friendship, and of faith, 

As victim to a luckless destiny, 

Thou nishcst oft destruction. Thou canst not 
Asdnibal’s daughter at thy side long keep, 

And aU the time remain the friend of Borne, 

And mako thyself of Carthage the destroyer. 

Thy fate I fervently regret. For kings, 

The enemies of Borne, thou knowest well. 

Or soon or late, what ruin is reserved. 

I speak not thus with menacing intent, 

0 no! suspect it not: may Heav’n forbid 
That T should ever be the instrument 
Of tibie just rage of Borne against thyself I 
This sword of mine, which formerly avail’d 
To reinstate thee in thy throne, ah no I 
Shall never with thy not inferior sword, 

Which hath augmented so illustriously 
Borne’s lofty victories, for mast’ry strive: 

No, rather than ’gainst thee, would I direct 
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ItB point a^inet myself: but) tell me now: 

Am I, peronanoe, aU Home? I am, thou hnowest, 

A private citizen of Borne; nor arms, 

Nor oounsellori, nor captains, doth she want. 

Another leader in my place will come, 

With equal fortune, with superior judgment, 

And less compassion, to these foted shores; 

And he will make thee recollect thy faith. 

Though pledged so solemnly, so badly kept. 

Ma. Now, wohldst thou that a man who’s Scipio’s 
friend, 

Shoul4f to the terror of precarious ills 
In future times, yield that which he denies 
To yield to friendship? HI thou knowost me.— 

In short, 1 ask of thee, whether of Oirta, 

Spoil’d by my sword and my Numidian bands, 

And by my blood and theirs; whether to-day 
The booty of that Oirta doth belong 
To Rome or to myself: if Sophonisba, 

My promised consort, by myself alone 
Conducted hither, in this camp is deem’d 
The wife of Masinissa and a queen, * 

Or if rile be the slave of Borne? 

Sci. —She was. 

And is, (alas, but too undoubtedly!) * 

The wife of Syphax still. 

Ma. I understand thee. 

D agony!... And dost thou hbpo ?... 

^ flS. To thee, 

^ Masinissa, I resi^ the choice: 

From poiK^to post defenceless in this camp 
I wander; thou by thy Numidians here 
At once mayst cut me off; thou mayst thyself 
Plunge in my heart thy sword : but, to tny ruin 
I will not suffsr thee to rush, if first 
Thou kill me not. But if thou have the heart 
To wish my ruin, of my own accord, 

I, for thy sake, embrace it, Keep thy prey: 

Borne and her senate then shall hear me be 
My own accuser: 1 will there proclaim 
That to our private friendship 1 was pleased 
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To saorifioe the interests of Borne, 

And of thyself; and I must, as the fruit 
Of my equivocal regard for thee, 

Heap unequivocal disgrace. % 

Ma. 0 Scipio, 

Thy too groat friendship is a thousand times 
More cruel to myself than menaces, 

Or arms, could ever be... Unhappy II./, 

My heart thou rondost.—^But no pow’r can thence 
Extract the firm inextricable dart ' 

That love hath planted there. Thy words infuse 
Corroding poisons to the careless wound: 

Alas I this is unheard-of agony ,..— 

Make me at once outrageously ungrateful, 

And treat me as a foe inveterate; 

Or, as a pitying friend, bear with my woes ... 

Thou soe’st my tears; thy tears canst thou restrain?— 
What do I say ? ah vile 1 what dare I say 
In Scipio’s presence?—Thou hast hitherto 
Beheld mo mad.—No more shalt thou so see me.— 
Shortly shall Soipio, general of Borne, 

Learn what is the immutable resolve 
Of Masinissa, the Numidian king. 

Sci Ah I hear me ... 


Scene III. 

SCIPIO. 

Sci. ^ Hence he flies I 1 will pursue him: 

In this distracted state 1 will not leave him; 

Spite of himself he should be saved; his heart 
Is noble; my solicitude he merits. 
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ACT III. 

‘ Scene I. 

SOPHONISBA. 

So. Unhappy I ,I What can have happen’d now ? 

^ What fatal, wnat tremendouB mystery 
Doth Masinissa harbor in his breast ? 

What hath vindictive Scipio said to him ? 

Ah! evermore, I evermoro foresaw 

That fatal to us both this camp would be.— 

0 Masinissa!... On my face thine eyes, 

Pregnant with tears of pity, now are fix’d, 

And yet thou dar’st not speak to me ... With words 
Broken and felt’ring now thou call’st mo thine: 

Now, stem and desperate, thine and eyes. 

With a ferocious recklessness, from.mo 
Thou tum’st away; upon the naked earth 
Panting thou castest thy convulsed limbs; 

And with terrific bowlings dost invoke 

The’ infernal furies ... ^ I thou hast transfused 

Already thy own furies in my breast.— 

Be they whate’er they may, my heart contain’d 
A presage of the menaces of Scipio: 

All I foresee; yet nothing do I fear. 

Now that he is my open enemy, 

As he should be, now will I Scipio hear, 

^nd make him hear the thoughts of Sophonisba . . . 
But who is this approaching me ? i fa this 
BeGdity ? . .. 0 Heav’ns! Is Syphax living?i;..v 
And in this camp ? ... 0 unexpected sight 1 


Scene II. 

" SYPHAX, SOPHONISBA. 

By. A deep amazement on th^ face is painted, 
0 woman, in beholding me agam ?~ 

1 should ]^ve been no more; in this respect 
Beport propitious waS} but fortune adverse. 
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So. 0 unexpooted and appalling sight! 

Now is the horrid mystery at once 
Fully unravell’d ... 

8y. To thyself thou speakest? 

Speak, speak to mo. Behold me; lam he, 

Thy consort am indeed, who, for thy sake, 

My sceptre and my honor having lost. 

Deprived of both, in Roman fetters bound, 

Yet on the brink of the much wish’d-for tomb 
Awhile delay my steps to learn thy fate. * 

So. 0 words!... Aias I where, where to hide myself ?s .. 
8y. Ah! do I see on thy bewilder’d faf^e 
At once, 0 Heav’ns! the marks of shame and death? 

Thy dreadful and impenetrable silence 
Speaks a clear language: in thy heart 1 read 
The conflict of a thousand impulses. 

But, no reproaches shalt thou near from me: 

Although insulted, and in fetters bound, 

By all deserted, yet for thee far more 
Than for myself I feel compassion. Woman, 

Thou knowest if I loved thee.—^I’m aware 
That Asdrubal’s commands, the bitter hate 
That thou for Rome hast in thy breast, alone 
Were thy conductors to my bed; for me 
Thou never feltest love. Thus I myself. 

Thou seeest, plead in thy defence. I know 
That with another not unworthy flame 
Thy bosom glow’d, before thou wert my spouse. 

Love, by experience, well I comprehend: 

Its force omnipotent^^le madnesses, 

I know theiu ^1: and hence, despite myself, 

I ever loved thee. Ihough, by laws divine 
And human, bound to love me in return, 

It was ne’er possible for thee to love me.— 

Hence jealous rage, by little and by little, 

Fed on my heart: I wirsted for revenge; 

And on my hated rival still could wre^ it. 

Although a captive ... But thou conquerest, woman : 
More ti^n a j^ous lover, 1, a true one^ 

Would now leave thee in safety by my deaths— 

Groaning, to pardon thee; a life of horror, 
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Thonch hating it, to live» and this alono 

In order to behold thee; ardently 

At once to wish thee dead, and blest with others; 

Now, as the luckless source of all my ills. 

To curse thee; weeping, to adore thee now, 

As the sole blessing len to mo in life ... 

Behold, amongst what agitating Furies, 

The latest moments I drag on for thee 
Of my protracted and opprobrious life. 

.. . I will presume, although with trembling voice, 
To show to theo my thoughts.—Not much remains 
For me to say: magnanimously thou 
My cause already hast too warmly pleaded: 

Daughter of Asdrubal, and wife of Syphax, 

It now remains alono for me to die, 

As worthy of these names.—At the report 
Spread of thy death, ’tis true that I presumed 
My hand to promise ; but ’tis not yet given: 

Thou livest, and to Syphax I belong. 

Thy vengeance, join’d with mine, to wreak ’gainst 
Homo, I 

No firmer champion could have been secured 
Than Masinissa. Blinded by this hope. 

And caught (I’ll not deny) by his great prowess, 

I purposed to estrange him from the Bomans, 

And make him the deliverer of Carthage. 

But Syphax lives V Then I return once more, 

Whatever fate he choose, to bo of that 
A constant, and not quite unworthy, partner. 

Ny. Thy lofty proposition deeply soothes 
A wretched monarch, and a spouse not loved ; 

But to a lover, as I am to thee, 

Arden^beyond expression, it is death. 

£ have already, and a long time since, 

Fix’d in my h^rt my fate, which thou, 0 no I 
Shouldst never shwe with me. Then, woman, now 
Listen to my entrialiies and .commands ... 

But 1 see Scipio, who advances hither: 

He is the only persoA in the world 
To whom £ would address my latest accents. 
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SCIPIO, SOPfiQNISBA, SYPHAX. 

8y. Hear mo, 0 Soipio.—In thy presenoe vanish 
Dissembling purposes; all shame departs 
That would mrbid me to confess a weakness: 

Thou, although none in thy great heart abide, 
Great as thou art, oonceivcst them in others. 

And pitiest them humanely.—This is she, 

(Attentively regard her,) the sole cause 
Is she of all my wretchedness; but yet 
All my affections I have placed in her. 

Thou for myself hast not yot Seen me tremble; 
Now for another I descend to prayers; 

I am compoird to do it. .. 

So. Certainly 

Asdnibal’s daughter causes not thy prayers. 

Am I not equally with thee secure ?— 

V/hat, Scipio, canst thou do to me? I, born 
A Carthaginian, enemy to Borne, 

And in the Bomaii camp a prisoner, 

I yet undaunted stand . . . 

Set. The fatal pow’r. 

The shifting pow’r of destiny, 0 woman, 
riaccs ns all in hard extremities. 

I do not, most assuredly, exult 
In your calamities: and thou in vain 
Now in my presence makest a parade 
Of thy innate antipathy to Home. 

What though the cruelties of Hannibal 
Banish from Boman bosoms all compassion. 

Thence do I not a bitter hate indulge 
Against our enemies. When I am forced 
To meet with them in battle, if victorious, 

I envy and admire them; if subdued, 

I pity and I aid them. 

Sy. Thence, to the^,'^ 

That which to no man 1 would ©*er have said, 

I trust myself to say ... * 

So. What wouldst thou say ? 

Thou, for thyself, wouldst certainly not ask 

VOL, u. 
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Aught from the victor; nothing e’er from him 
Would I receive; not even his compassion: 

What is there more to say? Before great Scipio, 

Say, who would venture to degrade himself? 

But, e’en were 1 degraded, to behold 
Before ray eyes the spoiler of my race, 

The instiumeut of ultimate destruction 

To my illustrious country, that alone 

With rage magnanimous would now indame me. 

The foe of Scipio, though he bo humane, 

I am as much as I’m the foe of Borne: 

Worthy of this to make myself, I ought 
Bather in Scipio now to wake surprise, 

Than puling tenderness. 

Sci, Each lofty soul 

Which meets with adverse fate, doth well-nigh make me 
Abhor my own prosperity. 

So, A joy 

Fatal, but yet a joy, glows in my breast. 

Now that I am allow’d at length to open 
My feelings to the noblest of the Bomans. 

The mingled passions that assail my heart, 

Thou only canst conceive, who art at once 
A perfect man and citizen.—To him, 

Cradled in Carthage, no less than to him 
Who pass’d his childhood on the Tiber’s banks. 

The name of country, more than all things else. 

Is graven in the heart. Effeminate thoughts 
In me, although a woman, never hold 
More than a second place. I loved those best, 

Proud Bomans, who best hated you. Your foe 
Was Masinissa once; and at the sound 
Of his ma^animous and youthful feats 
Was f inflamed. Of Borne was Syphax then 
I know not whether the ally or vassal.— 

These now are my last words > I speak to Scipio, 

And to thee, SypMx: artifice avails not; 

For both of you know well the heart of man.— 

The traces of the first of our impressions 
Bemain profoundly graven in our breasts; 

Hence, hearing that the death o{ Syphax gave 
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Entire superiority to Rome; 

And Masinissa’s image to my thoughts 
At the same time occurring; I design’d 
(Perchance my heart suggested it) to wean 
From Rome her champion, and to make of him 
A shield fot Carthage, and myself. Thence I 
Hither among your eagles came a foe: 

And the audacious hope that swelPd my heart 
To lure from your alliance Masinissa, 

Induced me to relinquish many duties; 

I feel the dereliction ; culpable, 

And self-convicted, I proclaim my guilt; 

And 1 already am prepared to make 
A lofty reparation. P’rhaps my fate 
Led me with hand invisible towards you, 

To give no mean impression of myself; 

Behold, a path is open’d to me now 
To manifest to Rome what lofty soul 
Slay animate a woman bom in Carthage. 

Sy. My unexpected life, I clearly see. 

Is both the sole and fatal obstacle 
To ev’ry view of thine; but my existence 
Will be a vain and transitory shadow. 

My real life in that same moment ceased 
When ceased my liberty : thou knowest well 
For what I did survive. I learn from thee 
Heroic fortitude. Although thy words 
Inflict a horrid torment in my heart, 

Thou shouldst have told thy thoughts to me alone; 

I left thee worthy to avenge my fate; 

And so I leave thee now . .. 

So. O doubt it not, 

Others remain who will avenge us. Each 
His duty must accomplish; mine is changed, 

By thy return to life.—I’ve open’d to thee 
The most conceal’d affections of my heart: 

This Scipio heard; to whom I were a fde 
Unworthy, had I spoken otherwise. 

Sci, Thy words, at once sublime and frank, convince me 
That thou esteemest me no vulgar foe. 

Ah I that I could ... 

R 2 
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So, IVe said enough.—^Now, Syphax, 

We should withdraw .., 

Sy, Soon will I follow thee... 

'So, No, no: henceforward will I never quit thee. 

8y, And yet thou shouldst abandon me ... 

So, I will not; 

And this resolve in mighty Soipio's presence 
I with an oath confirm.—^Ah, come with me: 

From the so many black and dreadful storms 
That now assail us, may a transient respite 
At least be granted. I, although a woman. 

Have hitherto by force restrain’d my tears : 

0 Scipio, ’tis impossible to weep 
When thou art present: but imperious Nature 
At length will have her tribute. *Tis the part 
Of fortitude to bear adversity; 

But not to feel its pressure when it comes, 

Bather implies stupidity than strength. 

Sy. Unhappy I! Why have I lived so long ? . .. 

Scene IV. 

SCIPIO. 

Set. Sublime this woman is: to be a Homan 
She’s worthy.—Scarcely can 1 check my tears. 

ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

HASINISSA, Numidian Soldiers. 

Ma. Let all, obeying my commands, at night 
Be ready with their steeds; and silently 
Let them, 0 Bocar, ambush where I told thee.— 

Faithful Guludda, thou, at all events, 

Meanwhile be ready with my fatal bowl. 

Of ev’ry monarch ’tis the sole resource. 

Who would become the friend or enemy 
Of execrable Home.—Go hence; and let 
Nothing of this transpire. 
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Scene II. 

MASINISSA. 

Ma, 0 Masinisfla, 

Must thou descend to art to save thy rights ? ... 

Ne’er for myself would I do this; but I 
Should place in safety her whom I’ve endanger’d, 

Or perish with her.—Do I in this place, 

With difficultv, a brief audience gain ? ... 

0 Heav’ns! then is she absolutely changed ? . .. 

But see, she oomes ... I tremble. 

Scene III, 

SOPHONISBA, MASINISSA. 

So. 1 expected 

No more to see thee; and in truth I ought not: 

But (when thou hear’st it, canst thou trust my words ?) 
Syi^hax himself enjoin’d it. . . 

Ma. Was he moved 

By scorn or pity? 

So. Magnanimity ; 

More than enough to re-awakon in us 

A noble emulation. Ho himself 

Would fain converse with thee: but he commands 

That 1 precede him ; and that... 

Ma. Can I bear 

A sight like this ? . .. 

So. Art thou less groat than he? 

Fears he thy sight ? 

Ma. Nor can I tell thee first,.. ? 

So. What canst thou tell me, that 1 ought to hear? 
Ma. In vain dost thou inflict on me new torments: 

I would inform thee, that I here enticed thee, 

And that I would, at any cost, myself 
Drag thee from hence. 

So. I gave myself to thee, 

Thou knowest it; from thee I take myself. 

A lofty duty, fatal to myself, 

Demands this sacrifice: I certain am, 

By following Syphar, to withdraw myself 
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From ev’ry ill. Do thou, then, now from me 
Learn to be strong. This is the camp of Borne: 

Scipio is station’d here; a monarch, thou 
Art station’d here: and T am station’d here, 

Asdrubal’s daughter: tell me; wouldst thou now 
That ours should only be a vulgar love ? 

Ma. Ah! with a flame far different to thine 
My bosom is consumed ... In thee alone 
I place my fame, my glory, and my greatness . . . 

I’hou shonldst be mine; although my kingdom perish; 
The whole world perish;... mine thou shalt bo. I 
Perils and losses neither know nor fear. 

I am prepared for all, except to lose thee; 

And sooner . . . *■ 

So. With possession of my heart. 

Ah, be thou satisfied . .. Prove not thyself 
Of this unworthy . . . But, what do I say ? 

The sight, the sight alone of Syphax, pow’iless. 
Vanquish’d, and captive, yet serene and firm, 

Will of itself restore to thee thy reason. 

Ma. Unhappy II... Could I at least alone! . . .— 
But I am not less generous than you; 

1 am indeed far different a lover; 

And I prepare to yield to you of this 
A memorable proof... 

So. See, here is Syphax. 

Ma. —lie, too, may hoar mo; nor will ye have then 
(^ourage to scorn me. 


Scene IV. 

SYPHAX, SOPHONISBA, MASINISSA. 

Jtfa. Now before thine eyes, 

Syphax, thy mortal foe presents himself; 

But thou beholdest him in such a state, 

That he no more thy indignation merits. 

Sy. All indignation from a king in chains 
Would bo but foolishness. If in my presence 
My rival formerly had shown himself, 

While I possess’d a sword, I might have then 
Display'd to him no ineffloient wrath: 
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Now, cruel fate hath nothing left to me, 

But a firm visage and impassive heart. 

Hence shalt thou hear me speak to thee with mildness. 

Ma» My desperate, immeasurable grief 
Should be to thee no trifiing consolation: 

Then learn what that grief is.—See me: I am 

Far more enchained than thou art, far more vanquish’d, 

More stripp’d of judgment, and far loss a king. 

Thou tookest formerly my realm, but then 
Thou wert not, as thou’rt now, my conqueror: 

An indefatigable foe, more fierce. 

More ardent, always I arose again 
From my defeats; till I alternately 
Became a conqueror, regain’d my own. 

And took thy kingdom.—But do thoii' exult. 

And triumph ; for this noble woman now. 

Whom thou hast twice from MasiniS^a snatch’d, 

Gives thee the palm of perfect triumph o’er me. 

So. And wouldost thou that I indeed should blush 
At thy weak courage ? . . . 

Ma. I not yet have given 

Proof of my courage to you: ’twill at Icait 
Keep pace with my despair.—^Ye are, I see, 

Both by premeditated death sustain’d. 

W^orthy of both is this resolve; and I 
Feel its sublime attraction much as others; 

And unto both of you ’tis suitable. 

Singly consider’d. Thou, a fetter’d king. 

Longer wilt not, nor oughtest, to exist: 

Thou art determined, thou, the wife of Syphax, 
Daughter of Asdrubal, before all Borne 
To show a lofty and intrepid spirit; 

Nor art thou sway’d by any impulses, 

Save those of wrath and hate. But how can Syphax, 
He who adores thee; who hath been impell’d 
To his entire destruction for thy sake. 

And thy sake only; he who doth possess 
No less an ardent than a noble heart; 

0 Heav’ns I ah! . . . how, how can he bear to hear 
That his beloved wife is doom’d to perish ? .. . 

So. And could he, ©yen if he would, divert 
Me from my duty? 
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8y. Whence canst thou thus know 

;My thoughts? 

Ma. I, hy far different furies sway’d, 

I cannot now from thee conceal my own; 

Nor will I change them, if I die not first. 

At all risks wish 1 Sophonisba safe; 

And she (I understand) will not be saved, 

Cannot he saved, if Syphax also is not.— 

Already my Numidians are accoutred: 

If, at the gath’ring of the shades of night, 

Thou, Syphax, to be one of these wilt feign, 

I swear to thee to be thy guide myself, 

And, with thy Sophonisba, to conduct thee, 
Unhurt and unassail’d, e’en to the gates 
Of your beloved Carthage. There mayst thou 
Collect arms, steeds, and troops: for while a king 
Betains his freedom, he is yet unconquer’d. 

I will abandon Borne’s abhorred banners; 

And I for Carthage and our Africa, 

And for thyself perchance, will henceforth fight. 
Whenever thou shalt have regain’d thy realm 
And sov’reign sj'ray, so that, as king with king, 
We to the trial of the sword may come, 

I then will claim of thee with this my sword 
This most belov^ woman; whom I now 
To thee surrender for no other cause, 

Than to avert from her an immature, 

A wretched dreadful death. 

So. Thou fruitlessly 

PropoBCst an impracticable scheme . .. 

Sy. His language intimates a lofty heart; 

Me he offends not: nay, he does impel me 
Another, and more certain, means to ojBfer; 

Easier for him, and less unworthy Syphax; 

And ’tis ... 

Ma. ^ Ye, by adversity subdued. 

Deem that impracticable which to me 
Would be most easy; but, if honor prompt you, 
pare and attempt with me. At hand at all times 
. Is death, the last and certain remedy; 

To men of courage it is always present: 

But indispensable to all of us, 
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It is not yet. Not till to-morrow’s dawn 
Deluded Scipio of our flight will hear; 

Just as ho is, and in his heart humane, 

My rights he may respect: at all eyents. 

Thanks to our fleet-hoof’d steedi, by break of day 
We shall have pass’d pursuit. If any one 
Should venture to pursue us, then I swear 
That I would rather e’en in Soipio’s breast 
Plunge deep my sword, than ever yield you to him. 
This sword of mine, which hath so many times 
Already saved mo; this, whence I regain’d 
Not only my own realm but that of others. 

Will that sufiice not to place both of you 
In Carthage safe? Now, for a brief while, yield, 

0 Syphax, yield to fortune: finally, 

Yet mayst thou fly from hence; nor wilt thou be 
To mo at all indebted. Foes were we; 

And foes once more we shortly may become; 

The danger of an object loved alike 
By both of us, ’tis this, and this alone, 

That silences our hatred and revenge. 

Hoar me address thee as a suppliant now ^ 

In thee is thy deliv’rance placed. But yet. 

If cruelly thou dost detest thy foe 
More than thou lov'st thy wife, at any rate 
Before thy death, on him thy vengeance wreak. 
Behold my naked sword ; plunge it in me.— 

Kill me, or follow me. 

Sy. 0 Masinissa!... 

Amid the turbulence of thy fierce passion, 

A passion so immense, a ray of hope 
Upon thee still doth shine; thou art not conquer’d, 
Nor pow’rless, nor a captive: thence thou seeest 
Human affairs with otW* eyes than mine. 

But in my heart, more agonized than thine, 
Beneath a brow serene and undisturb’d, 

There is coneeal’d such a tormenting flame, 

Sudi grief, such,desolation, and such rage. 

That htn^age fails to represent my anguish... 
Yes, my distraction never can be known 
To one, who loving, is beloved again.., 
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Ah, so much is my agony more fierce, 

'Inflicted by the asps of jealousy, 

As I see Sophonisba more intent 
The passions of her lacerated heart 
To hide magnanimously. I’m impoll’d 
On to a conflict worthy hut severe, 

By her undaunted courage.—Jealous rage. 

Ambition, vengeance, all my furies yield 
To love alone.—Kow, more than half the knot 
Already is unloosed. Now, listen to me, 

0 woman. Thee I love, for thy own sake, 

Nor for myself: hence had I, as a spouse. 

Bather myself resign thee to another, ‘ 

Than for my sake behold thee dio in vain. 

So. What do I hoar ? Alas!... What dar st thou tell 
me?.. . 

Sif. I hope that thou wilt hear thy consort’s prayers: 
And, where his prayers suffice not, wilt ohoy 
His last commands.—^The wife of Maainissa 
Thou hither earnest:. . . I restore thee now 
To Masinissa, wife. 

So. Ah! no .., 

Si/. O thou. 

Who couldst protect her when she was not thine, 

Now that I’ve made her thine, wilt do it better.— 
Farewell, for over. To pursue my steps 
Let none of you presume. 

Scene V. 

MASINISSA, SOFHONISBA. 

So. No pow’r on earth 

Shall now prevent me from pursuing thee.— 

Farewell,... ah Masinissa t... 

Scene VI. 

MASINISSA. 

Ma. 0 despair I... 

Brief is the time: both would forestall me ... Heav’ns! 

I only fear to be less swift than they. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. 

SCIPIO, CENTUBIONS. 

Set, Already I know all. Let each of yon 
Watch as the guardians of the Eoman tents' 
During tlie coming night: but I give also 
Explicit orders to you, that ye should 
Abstain with care from vexing the Numidians 
With obstacles or insults. Go from hence; 
Let all things pass in quietness. 


Sct:ne n. 

SCIPIO. 

Sci, Thy rage 

Thou shouldst have wreak’d against my breast alone, 
Ungrateful Masinissa; or on me 
Its violence, like billows on a rook, 

Should have been broken.—But confused he bears 
Tow’rds me his wav’ring steps: perchance he knows 
The destiny of Syphax ... How I feel 
Pity for him!—Ah I come to me; ah! come... 

Scene III. 

SCIPIO, MASINISSA, a Numidian Soldier apart. 

Ma. Here, 0 Guludda, wait for mo.—Prepared 
I was not for this meeting. 

Sei. What ? wouldst thou 

Avoid me? lam evermore thy Scipio: 

Thou now in vain dost seek thyself elsewhere; 

I only can restore thee to thyself. 

JIfa. I was bereft of reason on that day, 

In which I made with you a guilty traffic 
Of life and honor for degrading chains. 

But for this step perchance I yet may make 
The due atonement; and ’twill be sublime. 
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Then‘wilt then see that I have perfectly 
Begain’d my ronBon. 

oci, 1 Ve already told thee; 

Thou mayst, 0 Masinisaa, yet destroy me: 

But, while I breathe, thou art constrain’d to hear me. 
itfa. Time fails me now for this... 

Sci. Enough remains.— 

But, what dost thou expect ? Thy stratagems 
To me are all divulged: clandestinely 
Armed and accoutred, thy Numidians stand 
Within their tents; thou hast resolved from hence 
To rescue Syphax, and with him... 

Mat, If thou 

Already know’st so much; if the base arts 
Of spy and tyrant have so far impell’d thee. 

That thou hast purchased those who would betray me 
E’en ’rnong my troops; to consummate thy task 
Add force to stratagem, since thou canst boast 
More soldiers than myself. Thou seeest me 
Always prepared to die; but, not to change. 

Sci. Thou wrongest Heipio; and he pardons thee. 
Tow’rds thee no oSier weapon will I use, 

Than that of truth; with that will 1 subdue theo. 

Thy Sophonisba, who loves thee so much, 

(Wouldst thou believe it?) she herself erewhile 
Fully reveal’d to me thy stratagems... 

Ma, What do I hear ? 0 Hcav’ns! ... 

Sci. I swear to thee, 

O Masinisaa, that I speak the truth. 

Erewhile, by his express demand, she was 
Befused admittance to the tent of Syphax; 

Hence, stung to agony by rage and grief, 

All thy designs to me did she divulge.— 

But she divulged in vain: thou hast the power 
Still, if thou wilt, to rescue her from hence. 

Carthage in theo her champion may possess; 

I interdict it not: the injury 
On me alone will fall; on me alone, 

Who, at one stroke, both fame and friend will lose. 

But ah ! may Heav’n avert, that finally 
Qreator calamities o’erwhdm thee not t 
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Ma, And Sophonisba’s self.... would, for thy sake,... 
Betray me? ... 'Tis incredible. From wbenoe? ... 

ScL She, far superior to her destiny, 

Intends to give thee other proofs of love. 

To stem necessity the loftiest yield: 

‘The last and desperate resolve of Syphax 
Gives to her noble heart a strong incentive. 

Ma, What meanest thou by these ambi^ous words ? ... 
Of what proofs speakest thou ? Of what resolve 
Of S;p>hax ? . .. 

Set. What? dost thou not know it? Scarce* 

Had Syphax in his tent arrived, when swift 
As lightning, on the sword of the centurion. 

Who as a guard was station’d there, he rush’d; 

The hilt he planted on the earth, and fell, 

Collecting all his might, upon the blade ... 

Ma. 0 blest a thousand Hmes is he! thus freed 
Frf'm execrable Borne ... 

Sci. With his last breath 

Ho order’d that admission there should be 
To Sophonisba forcibly denied. 

Ma. And slio ? . . . Ah I now I clearly comprehend 
The horror of her state... But 0, too far 
Is mine remote from Syphax* destiny J 
Conquer’d by thee, by his own hand ho fell; 

I, not as yet subdued, would fall beneath 
A Konian sword, with my own sword in hand. 

Sci. Ah, no! thou oughtest not like them to perish. 
Bather than death, and worthier of thyself, 

Sublimer fortitude thy life would show. 

Ma. Without her live ? . .. Ah! that I never can ,. . 
Cannot I rescue her by any means ? ... 

I will yet see her only once more. 

Sd. Ah! 

Assuredly her language may avail. 

More than I can myself, to re-excite 
Its noble impulses within thy breast.— 

Behold her ; ’tis her wish to plant herself 
Near to my tent; before the eyes of Borne, 

And in the presence of all Africa, 

She wishes to fulfil each cruel duty. 
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Hear her ; witH her I leave thee now; thy Scipio 
In both of you confides; thou wilt not suffer 
Her to surpass thee in sublimity. 

SCKNE IV. 

SOPHONISBA, SCIPIO, MASINISSA. 

So. Ah! stop. 0 Scipio, I have come to thee; 
And mo dost thou avoid ? 

Set, A sacred duty 

Enjoins that I prepare for the dead king 
A splendid funeral pile ... 

So. Hither at least, 

I pray thee, soon return. This will henceforth 
Be my perpetual dwelling-place: and here 
I swear to wait for thee. 


Scene V. 

SOPHONISBA, MASINISSA. 

JIfa. Perfidious one I 

And dost thou also to inhuman pride 
Add treach’ry ? 

So. Treach’ry ? 

Mia. Treach'ry, yes: while I 

Prepare to save you, or to die for you, 

Thyself revealest my design to Scipio ? 

So. —Syphax allow’d me not to die with him. 

Ma. He wish’d thee safe with me. 

So. Already he 

His freedom had regain’d; that which I seek, 

And shall obtain.-—I cannot, if my fame 
I would not forfeit, from the Boman camp 
Withdraw myself with thee. With a true love 
Too much thou lovest and hast lovM me, . 

That I should save myself at such a risk: 

I am too worthy of tW tenderness, 

E’er to allow thee to do this. 1 have. 

In making manifest thy purposes, 

Taken nought from thee but the fatal power 
My honor and thy glory to betray. 
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Ma. Thou art deceivod: nought hast thou taken from 
uie; 

Yet I may all achieve: whole streams of blood 
I yet may shed: all mine will I pour out, 

Ere I leave thee a slave .. . 

So. Am I a slave? 

Such dost thou now account me ? 

Ma. In the powV 

Of Romo art thou . . . 

So. Of Rome? As yet I am 

In my own pow’r; or in thy pow'r, if thou 
Fcerst for me yet the pity of a king. 

Ma. Thou mak’st me tremble ... On thy countenance 
I see a horrible security, 

The harbinger of voluntary death . . . 

But, I would lead thee ... 

So. All would be in vain : 

Tliere is no force on earth that can avail 
'J’o counteract my will, which is in me 
The child of duty. Indispensable, 

Immutable, impending, is my death ; 

And ’twill, I hope, be free; although I am 
Of all things destitute; although I left 
In Cirta, inadvertently, the last, 

The only friend of subjugated kings, 

My faithful poison; from my lover’s lips 
Although I heard a sacred solemn oath. 

That he would wrest me from the hands of Rome ,*. . . 

An oath committed to the vagrant winds. 

Amid these haughty eagles yet a queen, . 

Daughter of Asdrubal, no less secure, 

No \oss collected in myself I stand. 

Than if in Carthage, or within my palace.— 

But thou, thou speakest not ? .. . distracted looks. 
Swimming with tears, thou fixest on the ground ? . . . 

Ah I trust me, my affliction equals thine ... 

Ma. But their effects are different: deprived 
Of all my courage, weaker than a woman. 

Trembling I stamd; while thou ... 

So. ^ The state of each 

. May be dissimilar: but not our hearts ... 
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Believe my words; although I do not weep, 

I feel my bosom rack’d with agony 
I am a woman; nor make I parade 
Of virile courage: but tliere doth remain 
No path for me to take, save that of death. 

If 1 had loved thee less, 1 might perchance 
Have been the partner of thy flight to Carthage, 

And, at the price of my renown, have gain’d 
A short-lived vengeance, with thy troops, o’er Borne: 
But I would not expose thee, for my sake, 

To an unprofitable risk. The fall 
Of Carthage is inevitable now: 

Ill can a town discordant and corrupt 
Cope with united and harmonious Home. 

I should have lived too long if 1 had seen, 

On my account, my country overwhelm’d; 

And thee, with it, hurl’d headlong to destruction. 
Faithful remain to Home; to mighty Scipio 
Continue (as thou sliouldst) a grateful friend; 

To raise thee to groat pow’r; to give thy virtue 
An ample scope fur action; all this now 
My death can do, and nothing but my death. 

Thy good, e’en more than mine, to this compels me ... 

Ma. Boat count mo then so vile, as to expect 
That I should venture to survive thy death ? 

So, J wisli thee to excel me : and to prove 
Thy greater excollonoe, thou shouldst survive me: 

And in the name of thy renown, do I 
Enjoin thee to do this. To thee would death 
Be,^ disgrace; for to it love alone 
Could prompt thee: life were a disgrace to me, 

Since love alone could force me to endure it. 

My death, thou know’st, is indispensable: 

I'o me thou swaredst it; and such a gift 
Would yet be grateful to me from thy hands: 

Not by refusing it canst thou avert 
My settled purpose. In this very place. 

Before the camp, immovable and mute, 

Yet three more days, which 1 shall add to this. 

In which I have not slaked my burning thirst 
E’en with a draught of water, wiU assure me 
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Perfect ascendency o*er Borne. But, ah I 
Is it compassion in thee, thus to leave me 
To a protracted agonizing death, 

When thou hadst promised to procure me (me 
Both brief and dignified? ... Fool that 1 was I 
Trustii^ in thee alone, I hither came ... 

Ma, Thou on our death hast then resolved? ... 

So. On mine. 

If madly thou, against my will express, 

Tumest thy arms against thyself; now hear 
A furious throat, and if thou dare, defy it: 

I will be dragg’d a living slave to Romo, 

And will ascribe to thee my infamy . . . 

Ere the return of Scipio, I conjure thee, 

Restore me, thou, to perfect liberty; 

If thou art not forsworn. 

Ma. What dost thoii ash ?.. . 

0 Hcav*ns!... I cannot arm thee with my sword ... 

A doubtful stroke . .. 

So, The sword requires, ’tis true, 

A hand accustomed to its management. 

A bowl of speedy and efiective poison 
Were more ^apted to my female courage. 

I see not far from hence thy true attenciant 
Guludda; for thy sake he always bears it: 

Call him ; I am resolved. 

Ma, —0 day of woe!— 

Give me that bowl, Guludda.—Now go thou, 

Wait for mo at my tent.—And is this, then. 

Is this at once the first and latest pledge 
Of my unbounded love, which thou wouldst wrest 
By force from me ? ... Too certainly I see 
That thou on no terms will consent to live; 

And to a long and agonizing death 
I cannot leave thee.—I will shed no tears,,.. 

Because thou weepest not: behold, to thee 
The deadly potion I present myseR 
With tearless eyes... But only on condition. 

That I shall have my share in its contents... 

So. Yes^ thou shalt have it, as thou meritest 
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Now of my lofty love at length thon’rt worthy. 
Give me the howl. 

Ma, 0 Heav'ns! my hand and heart 

Both tremble ... 

So, Why delay? Ere Soipio comes, 

The deed must be accompli^’d ... 

Ma, Take the bowl. 

Alas! What have I done? 0 agony!... 

So. I’ve quaff’d it to the dregs: I see already 
Soipio returns. 

Ma. Dost thou deceive me thus ? 

I have a sword remaining yet ; and I 
Will follow theo.^ 


Scene VI. 

SCIPIO, MASINISSA, SOPnONiSBA. 

Sci. Ah, no I while I have breath ... 

Ma. Ah, traitor 1 In thy bosom I will then 
Take vengeance for that immolated woman. 

Set. Behold mv breast defenceless: I will loose, 

That I may be thy victim, thy right hand; 

Except for this, in vain thou wishest it. 

So. 0 Masinissa, if thou dar’st, 1 hate thee ... 

Sci. Me, me alone, thy hand may immolate; 

But, while I live, thou shalt not turn thy sword 
’Gainst thy own breast. 

Ma. —I am once more myself.— 

Scipio, of all hast thou bereft'me now; 

E^n to my sense of honor. 

So. Thankless one!... 

Canst thou calumniate Scipio ? He doth grant me. 

As he has granted Syphax, a free death; 

While p’rhaps he might have interdicted it: 

By dint of rorce he wrests thee from the shame 
Of an effeminate disgraceful death: 

And darest thou, ungrateful one, alas. 

Calumniate Scipio? Yield, ah, yield to Scipio! 

He is at once thy brother, father, friend. 

1 He is about to stab binseff; Scipio, forcing back his arm; prevents 
him. 
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Ma, Now leave me: thou in vain dost check my rage. 
Death,...death.. .1 yet... 

So. Ah, Scipio.. .leave him not; 

Drag him by force out of my sight elsewhere. 

He was bom great, and thy sublime example 
To greatness may restore him : from the world. 

From Eome, conceal his weakness.. .1. . .already... 

Feel my tongue palsied,.. .and my blood congeal’d.— 

To him I give not,.. .not to rend his heart,... 

The last farewell.—Ah, drag him hence., .1 pray thee;... 
And mo.. .leave me to die,.. .as ought to die 
Asdrubal’s daughter.. .in the.. .Boman camp. 

Ma. Ah!.. .By despair,.. .by grief.. ,I am bereft... 
Of all my strength... I scarce... can breathe,... much 
less... 

Inflict... a blow... 

Sci. Come: I will use towards thee 

A friendly violence I will not leave thee... 

Thy grief shall never let thee take thy life, 

If with thyself thou do not slay thy Scipio. 

^ Dragging him forcibly towards the tents. 




XVII. 

THE FIRST BRUTUS. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

This tragedy ia based on the well-known storj’ of Lncina 
Junius Brutus, whose father and brother were assassinated 
by order of Tarquinius Superbus, and who saved his own 
life Dy feigning idiotoy. He was brought up in the family 
of Tarquin (\mose nephew he was) as a more idiot, and 
surnamed Brutus. His real character and abilities were 
not found out till the time of the dreadful outrage on 
Lucretia, wife of Collatinus, by Sextus Tarquinius, and 
her heroic suicide, which led to the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, and the introduction of the Bepublio under 
Brutus and Collatinus, as joint consuls. The scene opens 
on the day of the death of Lucretia; and the other per¬ 
sonages, brides Brutus and Collatinus, are the two sons of 
Brutus, named Titus and Tiberius; Mamilius, an envoy 
from, and emissary of, the expelled Tarquins; and Valerius, 
the representative and spokesman of the Senate. The 
People of Borne also appear amongst the characters, and 
take an active part in the proceedings. The death of 
Lucretia took place about 507 B.c. 

The first Act discloses Brutus and Collatinus, the latter 
of whom is in despair at the death of Lucretia. Brutus 
encourages him by the hope that the catastrophe may 
move the signal for the establishment of Boman liberty. 
The People enter, and Brutus makes an impassioned app^ 
to them. His harangue is strengthened by the introduc¬ 
tion, at the bottom of the stage, of Lucretia's dead body, 
and he induces them, subject to the concurrence of Hie 
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Senate and mtricians, to agree to the substitution of the 
CommonweiQth to the race of Tarquins. 

The second Act shows Brutus talking to his son Titus. 
His other son, Tiberius, appears, and describes an attack 
of Tarquin and his followers on one of the gates of Borne 
which he was guarding, and their repulse, followed by tho 
appearance of an envoy, Mamilius, suing for an interview 
with Brutus and the Senate. Brutus orders his admission, 
and before his arrival addresses the People, Patricians, 
and Senate, with a view to ensux^ their joint action against 
the Tarquins. Yalerius, on behalf of the Senate, promises 
their concurrence. They all agree to hear what Mamilius 
has to say. When the latter enters, he pretends that 
Tarquin reprobates the conduct of his son Sextus to 
Lucretia; but, on finding that none of his arguments in 
Tarquin’s favor produce any effect, he ends by asking for 
the restoration of his private wealth, to which Brutus, 
with the People’s concuiTence, assents. 

Mamilius, at the beginning of tho third Act, succeeds 
in obtaining an interview with the two sons of Brutus, 
before he leaves Borne at the peremptory orders of Brutus. 
He cautiously acquaints them that a conspiracy, headed 
by many of the leading families of Borne, has been 
established to procure the return of the Tarquins, and 
produces a scroll containing their names, including those 
of some of their own near relations. He also tolls them 
that several neighboring countries have joined them, and 
that the only object of subscribing the scroll is to obtain 
Tarquin’s clemency in their favor when he is reinstated on 
the throne. By his artful appeals, he at len^h induces 
first Titus, and then Tiberius, to sign the scrofi. At tiiat 
moment Collatinus enters, attend^ by the lictors, and 
ordein them to arrest the two youths and expel Mamilius 
from the city. 

When the fourth Act opens, Bratus and Collatinus 
acquaint each other with the successes which they have 
gained in various skirmishes, and then Collatinus tells 
Brutus of the discovery of the conspiracy, and produces 
Mamilius’s scroll, with all the names aj^nded to it, in¬ 
cluding those of 'litus and Tiberius. Brutus is heari- 
brok;en at the discovery, but announces his intention qf 
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doing Ilia duty to hia country. The youths, guarded by 
liotors, are then introduced. They neither of them deny 
their guilt, though Titus says that he is responsible for 
hia brother’s signature. They allege that they only 
signed under the belief that the success of the conspiracy 
was ensured, and that Tarquin might be induced to be 
merciful to Brutus. The latter reproaches them for their 
conduct, for which they show themselves truly penitent. 
A terrible conflict takes place in the breast of Brutus 
between his love for his sons and his love for his country; 
but he orders thorn to bo brought before assembled Home, 
to receive their sentence. 

Accordingly, the fiftli Act sees every class collected in 
the Forum for the momentous trial, with Brutus and Col- 
latinuB in the rostrum. Collatinus details the discovery 
of the conspiracy. Valerius asks for the names of the 
traitors, and, after much hesitation, Collatinus gives him 
the soroll, from which he reads out in turn, to the amaze¬ 
ment of his audience, the names in succession, ending 
with the sons of Brutus. The latter announces that the 
consuls will now do their duty, and orders the lictors to 
introduce all the criminals, who are accordingly brought 
in in chains, Titus and Tiberius being the last. Brutus 
proclaims them all sentenced to death. Titus exclaims 
that his brother is innocent, which Tiberius disclaims; 
Brutus will allow no difference in the guilt of any. Col¬ 
latinus ineflbctually pleads for mercy, which Brutus sternly 
refuses, and orders their execution, devolving, however, on 
CoUatHnus the actual duty of superintending the carrying 
out of the sentence. The curtain falls just as the lictors’ 
axes are descending on the necks of the victims. 


Alfleri calls attention to the fact that in this, as well as 
in his tragedy of The Second Brutus ^see po«<), no women 
^pear, whilst the Peo{>lo are embodied as a personage. 
Ho says that ** this will appear, amd porha^ is, little 
adapted to modem thought; but if Italy should ever 
again possess a people which has ears and tongue, it will 
probably be ve^ grateful to me for having made it a 
speaking and effective personage at a time when it was 
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utterly mute aud buried.” He considers the subject of 
Junius Brutus to be one of the first sublimity, in 'v^hich 
the most noble and lofty passion of man, the love of 
liberty, is contrasted with his most tender and strong 
passion, paternal love. The chief fault which he finds 
with this play is that the sons of Brutus, merely for 
having subscribed the conspirators^ roll when deceived by 
Mamilius, neither appear, nor are, shfficiontly guilty in 
the eyes of the audience, or in those of the people, or in 
those of Brutus himself, to deserve to be put to death by 
their own father. But he considers, on the whole, looking 
at the position of Brutus as a new consul, and the neces¬ 
sity of the times, that he has rightly depicted him. 

Voltaire wrote a tragedy on the story of Biutus, as did 
Jildlle. Boniard, whose play under that title was per¬ 
formed with great success in 1647. It appears that Vol¬ 
taire’s play was the indirect cause of Alfieri’s writing his. 
He mentions in his Life (Epoch iv. c. 16), that the 
Countess of Albany happen^ to say in a letter that she 
had been much pleased with a performance of this play. 
He felt himself instantly filled with a rabid and disdain¬ 
ful emulation both of hei^ and mind, and said to himself: 
“ What! a Voltaire write Brutt^ses? I’ll write Brutuses; 
I’ll write two of them. Time shall show whether such 
subjects are better adapted for me, or for a Frenchman 
bom a plebeian, who, for the space of moro than 
seventy years, subscribed himself—-Fotore, Gentleman in 
Ordinary to the King" The result was the production of 
both The First Brutus and The Second Brutus. 



DEDICATION 


TO 

THE MOST fLLtrSTRIOUS AND FREB CITIZEN, 

GENEEAL WASHINGTON. 


The name of the deliverer of America alone can stand on 
the title-page of the tragedy of the deliverer of Borne. 

To you, excellent and most rare citizen, I therefore 
dedicate it; without first hinting at even one of the many 
praises due to yourcplf, which I deem all comprehended 
in the sole mention o^ *^our name. Nor can this my slight 
allusion appear to you contaminated by adulation; since, 
as I do not know you personal^' .d we live separated 
from each other by the immen - ocean, we have but too 
emphatically nothing in comn/dii between us, but the love 
of glory. 

Happy are you, who have been able to build your glory 
on the sublime and eternal basis of love to your country, 
demonstrated by actions. I, though not born free, yet 
having abandoned in time my Lares, and for no other 
reason than that I might be able to write loftily of liberty, 
hope by this means at least to have proved what might 
have bwn my love for my country, if I had indeed for¬ 
tunately belonged to one that deserved the name. In this 
single respect, 1 do not think myself wholly unworthy to 
mingle my name with yours. 

Vittorio Alfieri. 

Paris, Dtcmibw 81,1788. 




THE EIKST BRUTUS. 
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DRAMATIS FEBSON^^. 


Brutus. 

COLLATINUS. 

Titus. 

Tiberius. 

Mamiuus. 


Valerius. 

People. 

Senators. 

Conspirators. 

Lictors. 


Scene. —The Forum in Borne, 


ACT I. 

Scene 1. 

BRUTUS, OOLLATINUS. 

Col. Ah where, ah where, O Brutus, wouldst thou thus 
Drag me by force ? Kostore to me at once 
That sword of mine, which with beloved blood 
Is reeking yet, , . In my own breast. , , 

Bru. ^ Ah! first 

This sword, now sacred, in the breast of others 
Shall be immorged, I swear to thee.—Meanwhile 
’Tis indispensable, that in this forum 
Thy boundless sorrow, and my just revenge. 

Burst unreservedly before the eyes 
Of universal Borne, 

Col. Ah, no I I will 

Withdraw myself from ev’ry human eye. 

To my un|)arallerd calamity 

All remecues are vain: the sword, that sword 

Alone can put an end to my distr^. 
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Bru, 0 CollatmuB, a complete revenge 
Would surely be some solace: and I swear 
To thee, that that revenge thou shalt obtain.— 

0! of a chaste and guiltless Boman woman 
Thou sacred blood, to-day shalt thou cement 
The edifice of Boman liberty. 

Col. Ah! could my heart indulge a hope like this! 

The hope, ere death, of universal .vengeance . .. 

Bru. Hope ? be assured of it. At length, behold 
The mom is dawning of the wish’d-for day: 

To-day my lofty, long-projected plan 
At length may gain a substance and a form. 

Thou, from a wrong’d unhappy spouse, mayst now 
Become the’ avenging citizen: e’en thou 
Shalt bless that guiltless blood: and then, if thou 
Wilt give thy own, it will not be in vain 
For a true country shed ... A country, yes; 

Which Brutus will to-day create with thee, 

Or die with thee in such an enterprise. 

Col, O! what a sacred name dost thou pronounce! 

1, for a genuine country’s sake alone. 

Could now survive my immolated wife. 

Bru, Ah! then resolve to live ; co-operate 
With mo in this attempt. A God inspires me; 

A Qod infuses ardor in my breast. 

And thus exhorts me: “It belongs to thee, 

“ 0 Oollatinus, and to thee, O Brutus, 

“ To give both lifa and liberty to Komo.” 

Col. Worthy of Brutus is thy lofty hope: 

1 e^ould be vue, if 1 defeated it. 

Or, from the impious Tarquins wholly rescued, 

Chir country shfdl from us new life obtain; 

Or we (but first revenged) with her will fall. 

Bru. Whether enslaved or free, we now shall fall 
Illustrious and revenged. My dreadful oath 
Frhaps thou hast not wdl heard; the oath 1 utter’d. 
When from Lucretia’s palpitating heart 
The dagger I dislodged wHoh still >1 grasp. 

Deaf from thy mighty grief, thou, in thy house, 
jSoarce heardest it; here once more wilt thou hear it, 
From my own lips, upon the lifeless corpse 
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Of thy unhappy immolated wife, 

And in the presence of assembled Bome» 

More strenuously, more solemnly renew’d.-*- 
Already, with the rising sun, the forum 
With apprehensive citizens is fill’d; 

Already, by Valerius’ means, the cry 
Amongst the multitude is spread abroad 
Of that most terrible catastrophe:, 

More the effect will be upon their liearts. 

When they behold the chaste and beauteous lady 
With her own hands destroy’d. In iheir fierce wrath, 
As much as in my own, shall I confide.— 

But more than ev’ry man shouldst thou be present: 
Thine eyes from the distracting spectacle 
Thou mayst avert; to thy affliction this 
May be allow’d: yet here shouldst thou remain: 

E’en more than my impassion’d words, thy mute 
AjvI boundless grief is fitted to excite 
Indignant pity in the crowd oppress’d ... 

Cd, 0 Brutus! the divinity which speaks 
In thee, to lofty and ferocious wrath 
Hath cWiged my grief already. The last words 
Of the magnanimous Lucretia, seem. 

In a more awful and impressive sound, 

To echo in my ears, and smite my heart. 

Can I be less courageous to avenge her. 

Than she herself has been to take her life? 

In the accurstid Tarquins’ blood alone 
Can I wash out the stigma of the name. 

Common to me and them. 

Bru, Ah I 1 too spiing 

From their impure and arbitrary blood: 

But, Borne shall be convinced that I’m her son, 

Not of the Tarquins’ sister: and as far 
As blood not Boman desecrates my vdins, 

I swear to change it all, by shedding it 
For my beloved country.—But, behmd, 

The multitude increases: hitherward 
Numbers advance: now is the time to speak. 
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SCEKB iH. 

BRUTUS, COLLATINUS, TEOPLE. 

JBftt. Bomans, to me, to me, 0 Bomans, come: 

Great tilings baye I to say to you. 

People, 0 Brutus, 

Can that indeed which we have heard be true ? ... 

JBru. Behold : this is.the dagger, reeking yet, 

Warm with the guiltless blood of a most chaste 
And Boman woman, slain by her own hands. 

Behold her husband; he is mute, and weeps, 

And shudders. Still he lives, but lives alone 
For vengeance, till he sees that impious Sextus, 

That sacrilegious ravisher and tyrant. 

To pieces tom by your indignant hands. 

And I live too; but only till the day. 

When, wholly disencumber’d of the Tarquins, 

I see Borne free once more. 

People, 0 most unheard-of. 

Calamitous catastrophe I... 

Bru, I see 

Tliat all of you regard the hapless spouse 
With weeping eyes, by stupor petrified. 

Yes, Bomans, look at him; ah, see in him, 

Ye brothers, fathers, and ye husbands, see 
Your infamy reflected. Thus reduced. 

Death on himself he cannot now inflict ; 

Not can he life endure, if unavenged ... 

But cease ye, as inopportune and vain, 

Your siTupor, and your tears.^—0 Bomans, tow’rds me. 
Turn tow’rds me, Bomans, your ferocious looks: 

Frhaps from my eyes, with liberty all^buming, 

Ye may collect some animating spark, 

Which may inflame you with its fost’ring heat. 

1 Junius Brutus am; whom long ye deem’d, 

Since Z so feign’d myself, bereft of reason: 

And such I feign’d myself, since, doom’d to live 
The slave of tyrants, I indulged a hope 
One day to rescue, by a shock, of vmigeance. 

Myself and Borne from their ferocious claws. « 

At length the day, predestined by the gods, 
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THe hour, for my exalted scheme is come. 

From this time forth ’tis in your pow’r to rise 
Froni slaves (tot such ye were) to men. I ask 
Alone to die for you; so that 1 die 
The first free man and citizen in Borne. 

People. What do we hear ? What majesty, what force, 
Breathe in his words!... But we, 0 Heav’ns! ere 
pow’rless; 

Can we confront arm’d and ferocious tyrants? ... 

Bm. Ye pow’rless, ye? .What is it that ye say? 

What ? do ye then so little know yourselves ? 

The breast of each already was inflamed 
With just and inextinguishable hate 
Against the impious Tarquins; now, e’en now, 

Ye shall behold before your eyes display’d 
The last, most execrable, fatal proof, 

Of their flagitious arbitrary pow’r. 

To-iUy to your exalted rage, the rage 
Of Collatinus, and my own, shall be 
A guide, au impulse, a pervading spirit. 

Yo have resolved on liberty; and ye 

Deem yourselves pow’rless ?' and do ye esteem 

The tyrants arm’d ? what force have they, what arms ? 

The arms, the force of Bomans. Who is there, 

What Boman is there, would not sooner die. 

Than here, or in the camp, for Borne’s oppressors, 

Equip himself with arms ?—By my advice, 

Lucretius, with his daughter’s blood besprinkled, 

Hath to the camp repair’d: this very moment, 

By the brave men besieging hostile Ardea, 

Hath he been seen and heud: and certainly, 

In seeing him, and hearing him, those men 
Have turn’d their arms against the guilty tyrants, 

Or swift in our defence, abandoning 
Their impious banners, hitherward they fly. 

The honor of the earliest enterprise 
Against the tyrants, citizens, would ye 
Consent indeed to yield to other men? 

People. 0, with what just and lofty hardihood 
Dost thou inflame our breasts J—What can we fear, 

If idl have the same will? 
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Col. Your noblo rage, 

Your gon’rous indication, thoroughly 

Becall me back to life. 1-nothing can 

Express... to you,... for tears... forbid ... my speech ... 

My Homan sword shall speak on my behalf: 

J first unsheathe it; and to earth I cast, 

Irrevocab^ cast, the useless scabbard. 

0 sword, I swear to plunge thee in the breast 
Of kings, or in my own. 0 husbands, fathers, 

Be ye the first to follow me!. .. But ah I 
What spectacle is this !.. .^ 

People, Atrocious sight! 

Behold the murder’d lady in the forum ... 

Bru. Yes, Homans; fix, (if ye have pow’r to do it,) 

Fix on that immolated form your eyes. 

That mute fair form, that dreadful gen’rous wound. 

That pure and sacred blood, ah! all exclaim: 

“ To-day resolve on liberty, or ye 
“ Are doom’d to death. Nought else remains.” 

People. All, all. 

Yes, free we all of us will be, or dead. 

Bru, Then listen now to Brutus. —That same dagger, 
Which from her dying side he lately drew, 

Above that innocent illustrious woman 
Brutus now lifts: and to all Homo he swears 
That which first on her dying form itself 
He swore already.—While I wear a sword, 

While vital air I breathe. In Borne henceforth 
No Tarquin e’er shall put his foot ; I swear it: 

Nor the abominable name of king, 

Nor the authority, shall any man 
Ever again possess.—the just gods 
Annihilate him here, if Brutus is not 
Ix)fty and true of heart.—further swear, 

Many as Home’s inhabitants may be. 

To make them equal, free, and citizens; 

Myself a citizen, and nolhing more: 

The laws alone shall have authority, 

And 1 will be the first to yield them homage. 

4 la the ihnher part of the etsge the hodjr of Lucretia is seen, followed 
h]r a gmt multitude. 
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People. The laws, the laws alone: we with one voice 
To thine our oaths unite. And be a fate,, 

Worse than the fate of Collatinus, ours, 

If we are ever perjured. 

Bru. These, these are 

True Homan accents. Tyranny and tyrants. 

At your accordant hearty will alone. 

All, all have vanished. Nothing now is needful, 
Except to close the city gates against them; 

Since fate, to us propitious, had already 
Sequester’d them from Home. 

People. But ye meanwhile 

Will be to us our consuls and our fathers. 

Ye to us wisdom, we our arms to you, 

Our swords, our hearts, will lend... 

Bru. In your august 

And sacred presence, on each lofty cause, 

Wn always will deliberate: there cannot 
From the collected people’s majesty 
Be any thing conceal’d. But it is just, 

That the patiicians and the senate bear 
A part in ev’ry thing. At the new tidings 
They are not all assembled here: enough 
(Alas! too much) the iron rod of pow’r 
Has smitten them with terror: now yourselves 
To the sublime contention of great deeds 
Shall summon them. Here then we will unite. 
Patricians and plebeians; and by us 
Freedom a stable basis shall receive. 

People. From this day forth shall we begin to live. 


ACT n. 

SeSNE I. 

BRUTUS, TITUS. 

Tit, All the patricians were invited, &ther. 

To the augpist assembly, as thou badest. 

The fourth hour now approaches; thou wilt have 

VOL. n. 
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The whole of Borne subservient to thy nod. 

It well-nigh doth bereave me of my reason 
To see thee almost lord of Borne... 

Bm. Thou see’st me 

Lord of myself, and not of Borne, 0 Titus: 

Nor shall ye have a lord in any shape 
In Borne henceforward. This by her I swear : 

I, who till now was a vile slave. 0 sons. 

Ye saw me such, while with the tyrant’s children 
I educated you for servitude 
In a corrupted court. Alas! I could not 
Sow in your hearts the seeds of liberty, 

A trembling and degraded father: hence 
Ye are a cause, ye the most special cause, 

Why I should glory in recover’d freedom. 

My independent vigorous example 
Will instigate you more to excellence, 

Than my anterior slav’ry did to baseness. 

Contented for my country shall I die 
That day when [ in Home shall leave my sons 
Amongst the number of free citizens. 

Tit. Father, there needed to thy lofty heart, 
Whose lustre always broke upon thy sons, 

A field no less magnificent for action 
Than that which fortune opens to thee now. 

Ah, might we in the noble enterprise 
Assist thee I But the obstacles arc many, 

And they are terrible. The multitude 
Is in itself inconstant: to the Tarquins 
What manifold resources yet remain 1... 

Bru. Were there no obstacles existing yet, 

The enterprise would easy be, and thence 
Unworthy Brutus: but if Brutus fear’d them, 

He were unworthy to accomplish it.— 

Join to thy fatlier’s stem, immutable, 

Lofty resolve, thy youthful vehemence; 

Thus, son at once of Brutus and of Borne, 

Shalt thou be, Titus.—But thy brother comes... 
Hear we what news he brings. 
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TIBERIUS, TITUS, BRUTUS. 

Tib, Beloved father. 

Never could, I have met thee in the forum 
More opportunely. Wild with joy thou see’st me: 

I sought for thee.—From too mudi haste all-breathless 
Am I: with impulses ne’er felt before, ' 

I am at once transported and oppress’d. 

I have just seen the execrable Tarquins; 

And trembled not... 

Tit. Wh^ happen’d ? 

Bru. Where ?... 

Tib. I am 

By my own eyes persuaded that the tyrant 
Is of all men the least. The haughty king, 

With impious Sextus, scarce had hoard that Home 
WflH in rebellion, when he left the camp; 

And with a chosen escort tow’rds the city 
Rush’d at full speed: and hero were they arrived 
At the Garmontal gate... 

Tit, I’rccisoly there 

Where thou wert sentinel. 

Tib. 0 happy 11 

I first against the tyrants, I the first 
My sword unsheathed.—The iron gate vras closed, 

And guarded : to defend its outer side, 

I, with some twenty Romans, all in saddle, 

A careful watch maintain’d around. Behold, 

With cries, with bowlings, and with menaces, 

The troop, twice ours in muiiber, rush’d against us. 

To hear, to see them, and to recognize them, 

To fall upon them with our weapons, seem’d 
The work of but an instant. In ourselves 
There was a strength and rage unlike to theirs: 
Tyrants, they thought that they were meeting slaves** 
But soon they leam’d that liberty and death, 

Idke twin-born instincts, hover’d round our swords. 
Already ten or more had we destroy’d; 

The residue, the tyrant first of these, 

Betook themselves to flight. Upon their heels 

T 2 
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Fiercely and long we press’d; but press’d in vain; 

Fear gave them wings. I afterwards return’d 
To my appointed post beside the gate; 

And, warm yet with the victory, come swiftly 
To thee to tell it. 

Bru. Trifling though it be, 

Such sample of our prowess should be deem’d 
An omen of prosperity to Borne. 

Fain would I in that fray have home a part; 

For nothing so intensely do I covet, 

As to confront them in the strife of blood. 

0 ! wherefore in the forum anff the camp 
Cannot I tongue, and intellect, and sword, 

All, all at once exert ? But, with such sons, 

1 can with ease be many things at once. 

Tib. Still have I more to tell thee. When to flight 
I had these miscreants driv’n, as I return’d 
Towards the walls, the sound of hoofs I heard 
Behind, advancing on our homeward path; 

Backward 1 look’d, and lo! there came towards us 
A single horseman from the tyrant’s train : 

His right hand weaponless he raised; no sword 
Guarded his side; an olive-branch he hold 
In his loft hand; he call’d, and beckon’d to mo : 

1 halted, he advanced; the messenger 
Of peace, in supplicating tones he ask’d 
Admission into Homo. To offer now 
Conditions and apologies, he comes 
’To Brutus and the senate .., 

Bru. Say, the people: 

For Brutus is a portion of the people. 

Or he is nothing. And the herald was? .. . 

Tib. Mamilius: strict injunctions to my troops 
Without the gates I gave to guard him well; 

I came to know what must-be done with him. 

Bru. He comes at the right time. This messenger 
Could not have chosen, to present himself, 

A day more solemn or more opportune. 

Go; to the gate return thou, seek him, with thee 
Quickly conduct him hither. If he dare, 

Here shall he speak to universal Borne; 
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And here, an answer not of Rome unworthy 
He will, I hope, receive. 

Tib, To him I fly. 

Scene III. 

I 

BRUTUS, TITUS. 

Bru, Meanwhile go thou to meet the senators; 

See in the forum that they yield to them 
The most conspicuous places. Even now 
The concourse of the multitude increases; 

And many of the senators J see; 

Go hence; 0 Titus, go without delay. 

Scene IV. 

BRUTUS, PEOPLE, SENATORS, AND PATRICIANS, who ])laee then- 
selves svLccessively in the Fortm, 

Bru, —0 thou supreme discerner of those thoughts 
Which lurk most privily in .human breasts; 

Thou who dost see and dost inflame my heart; 

Rome’s great protector, everlasting Jove; 

Give me, I pray thee, language, sense, and spirit 
To the great cause proportion’d ... Yes, 0 Jove, 

This wilt thou do; if it be true tliat thou 
Hast chosen me to be the instrument 
Of liberty, thy true and greatest blessing. 

Scene V. 

BRUTUS, having mounted the rostrum^ Valerius, titus, priople, 

SENATORS, patricians. 

Bru, I come, 0 follow-citizens, to make 
To you a strict confession of deeds. 

Wifii one consent ye have appointed me 

With Collatinus to a dignity 

Without a precedent in Rome: the lictors. 

The fasces, and the axes (hitherto 
Regal insignia) ye have now been pleased 
To join to our elective annual office. 

Yet not for this hath the malignant taint 
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Of mad aml)ition crept into my heart: 

With honors, no, (though yours are genuine ones,) 
I’m not transported: but with liberty; 

With love for Rome; and with implacable, 

Fierce, and eternal hatred for the Tarquins. 

These are my sole pretensions; and may eacdi 
Of you in such a noble strife excel mo; 

I haAT no wish beyond. 

People. Thy dignified 

And manly looks, 0 Brutus, thy frank speech. 

All, all announce in thee to us the father 
Of Rome and of the Romans. 

Bm. 0 my sons, 

3Iy genuine sons, (since with the name of father 
Ye have been pleased to honor me,) I hope 
Shortly to show you, by no doubtful proofs. 

That beyond all, beyond myself, I love you.— 
colleague, armM, has from the city gone. 

With many heroes, to the camp, to meet 
And , safely to collect those who with justice 
Have left the standard of our vile oppressors. 
People, patricians, knights, and senators, , 

1 all of you assemble in the forum ; 

Since the great cause of all I wdsh to treat 
Before you all convened. Now ev’ry Roman 
Is BO essentially a part of Rome, 

That nothing but his own degon’racy 
Can from her solemn meetings banish him.— 
Noble patricians; ye, the scanty remnant, 
Uninjured by the devastating sword 
Of the despotic king; and ye, their flower, 

O senators; ye will not be averse 
To mingle with a free and manly people ? 

Ah } no: ye are too lofty. All around. 

Far as I cast my eyes, 1 see all Romans; 

And there are none of them unworthy you. 

Since there among us are no longer kings.— 
Trembling and insecure, kings hitherto 
Our lips have scal’d: nor was there left for us 
Any alternative, except to load 
Ourselves with infamy, and give assent 
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To their iniquitous flagitious laws; 

Or, if our courage led us to oppose 
Ourselves to them in vain, to be the first 
To fall the luckless victims of their rage. 

Fa. Brutus, thy words are true.—I, in the name 
Of all the senators, now speak to Rome.— 

Too true indeed are they! ^Vo, a long time 
On Rome's obscurest citizens reduced 
To look with envy; more than any culprit 
Forced to despise ourselves; why use more words? 
Besides our portion in the common load 
Of execrable servitude, compell’d 
In the dark mysteries of tyranny 
To take a part ; we, }'e8, we sunk ourselves 
Below the lowest people; and we wore so : 

Nor to the multitude could any of us 
Hope to seem guiltless, save the many slain 
By the vile royal axe. Nought else remains 
To us to-day, then, but to reunite 
Our heartiest efforts with the noble people; 

Nor otherwise to covet to surpass them. 

Except in hate of kings. This sacred hate 
Will be the base of Rome, sublime, etenial. 

We then, yes, we, by the infernal gods. 

By our own blood, and by our children’s blood, 
Swear it ferociously, with one accord. 

Pensile. 0 noble! 0 magnanimous! 0 ye 
Alone now worthy to surpass us! Wo 
Gladly accept the noble strife of virtue. 

What people now wiU undertake to cope, 

Much le.ss the vanquish’d oxocrablo kings, 

(Already vanquish’d by their turpitude,) 

With us, who Romans are and citizens ? 

Bru. Immortal contest! superhuman words! .. . 
I die contented: I, for once at least, 

Have utter’d accents worthy of a Roman; 

And have indeed with these my ears once heard 
True Roman eloquence.—Since Rome so fully 
Entrusts herself to us for her defence, 

Without her walls I instantly depart; 

And day by day to you of all our deeds 
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My colleague orUyself will give account; 

Until, our arms laid down, in perfect peace 
Ye give a stable government to Rome. 

People. Tie needful first to utterly discomfit, 
Defeat, and slay the tyrants. 

Brti. I, in this, 

And nothing else, will be your chief.—Bo pleased 
Briefly to hear a messenger of theirs; 

He, in their name, solicits to address you. 

Would^yo believe it ? Tarquin, and with him 
The villain Sextus, and a few more, dared 
Erewhile to make incursion with full 6])eed 
Almost to Borne; and thought to come to us 
As to a timid flock; vain-glorious fools ! 

But they in this were much deceived; my son 
Tiberius has deprived mo of the honor 
Of first attacking them. The miscreants soon 
Betook themselves from him by sudden flight: 
Deicending then from force to art, they dare 
To send W you, as an ambassador, 

Mamilius. What may be the terms unworthy. 

Will ye be pleased to hear? 

People. There are between us 

No other terms, except their death or ours. 

Bru. This let him hear, then, and report. 

People. To u** 

Let this base herald come, hear Home’s opinions. 

And bear them back to him who sent him hither. 

Scene VI. 

BRUTOS, TITUS, TIBERIUS, MAMIUUS, VALERIUS, PEOPLE, 
SENATORS, PATRICIANS. 

Bru. Mamilius, come, advance; examine well 
By whom thou art surrounded. In the court 
Of Tarquin thou, effeminately nursed, 

Hast never yet seen Homo: this, this is.sho. 

Behold her undisguised, and patiently 
Prepared to hear thy message. Now proceed. 

Ma. ... 0 Brutus, with no unimportant words 
Was I commission’d to bespeak thy hearing: 
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But, in this vast assembly,... to divu^e ,.. 

Without premeditation .. . 

Bru. Audibly 

Address thyself to all; and not to me. 

Sublime announcer of the will of kings. 

Divulge it to the senatej to the people: 

Brutus will also hear thee with the rest. 

People. Speak, speak to all; and thou of all shalt hear. 
In a few words, the answer, from the mouth 
Of our great consul Brutus. See in him * 

Our true interpreter, the only one 
Worthy to be the organ of our thoughts. 

Make haste, proceed; and brief bo thy harangue: 

Frank and explicit shall our answer be. 

Bru. Heard’st thou ? 

Ma. I tremble.—Tarquin, king .. . 

People. Not king 

Of Rome. 

Ma. —Of Romo, the friend and father, 'Ri^quin . . . 
People. ITo is the wicked father of that Sexttts, 

And not of us ... • 

Bru. . Whate’er his words may be, 

May ye be pleased to hear him in complete 
Dignified silence. 

Ma. — To yourselves erewhile 

Came Tarquin, at the earliest news that Rome 
Rebeird; almost defenceless and alone, 

Fully relying on his innocence. 

And on his people’s loyalty, he came: 

But armed men repoll’d him. Hence he sent me, 

A messenger of peace; and by my means 
Enquii'cs, what is the crime, whence in your s^ht 
So guilty, that to-day he’s doom’d to lose 
The throne of Romo, once his by your consent. .. 

People 0 rage! Incredible audacity ! 

Slain is Lucretia, and he asks the crime ? ... 

Ma. That was l^e guilt of Sextus, not his own . . . 

TS). And Sextus also at his father’s side 
Erewhile repair’d to Rome: and had they not 
Both been compell’d to save their lives by flight, 

Here had ye seen him now. 
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People. ^ Ah, why did yo 

Frustrate their wish to gain access to Romo ? 

Already had we tom their scattered linihs 
In thousand thousand pieces. 

Ma. —It is true, 

Sextus was also with his father there: 

But Tarquin, more a monarch than a father. 

Thither enticed his son, to subject him 
To a rotributory punishment. 

Bru. This is an impudent unmanly lie; 

And robs mo utterly of self-control. 

If, to preserve his throne, the guilty father 
Offer’d to sacrifice his guilty son, 

Should we consent to it ? The murder’d woman 
Hath brought, ’tis true, our suff’ranee to a crisis : 

But, without this, is not the haughty father, 

The mother, and the whole opprobrious race 
Of impure Sextus, stain’d with thousand crimes ? 

Servius, that perfect king, and Tullia’s father. 

Was by his wicked son-in-law transfix’d; 

Tullia, detested monster, mounts the throne, 

Trampling beneath her horses* feet the corpse 
Of her slain father: afterwards their reign 
By bloodshed and oppression was distinguish’d; 

Ihe senators and citizens destroy’d; 

And those not murder’d, cruelly despoil’d; 

Dragg’d from the gen’rous servitude of Mars, 

(To which alone are Roman heroes born,) 
vilely to hollc'W and to pile whole quarries, 

Which will remain eternal monument 
Both of their bondage and of regal pride: 

And all their manifold iniquities: .. . 

When, when should I conclude my narrative. 

If one by one I should enumerate 

The Tarquins’ trespasses ? Lucretia’s death 

Was last of these; and their impiety, 

And our endurance, terminate with this.,- 

People. This is the last; Rome swears it is the last... 
Va. This we all swear: we all will fall down dead, 
Ere impious Tarquin shall return to Rome. 

Bru. —^Mamilius, what? thou art confused and mute? 
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'J’hou miglitost clearly have foreseen the answer. 

Go, then; repeat it to thy lord, since thou 
Hadst rather bo a slave, than a man. 
ilfa. —I might urge many arguments; ... but, nonn .., 
People. No; ’twixt a tyrant king and suif’ring people, 
There are no arguments, save those of arms. 

Heard he indeed our arguments and prayers, 

When on the throne ho sat, puff’d up with pride. 

And steel’d with cruelty ? Did he not then 
Laugh at our tears, and scoff at our complaints? 

Ma. —I’hen, may another king with milder sway 
More satisfy your hearts.—My whole discourse 
1 noAV shall terminate in one request.— 

Tarquin in Borne has left abundant wealth; 

Indisputably his: would it be just 

That ye, besides his honor, throne, and country. 

Should rob him of his substance ? 

People. —Answer this, 

Brutus, for us. 

Bru. His country is not taken 

From Tarquin by the Komans: kings have not 
A country over; nor deserve they one: 

They never wore, nor are of Roman blood. 

They have themselves defrauded of their honor 
For a long time. Henceforth, by our decree, 

The monarch and the monarchy from Rome 
Are banish’d everlastingly; the throne 
Is, by the llames, consumed to ashes vile; 

Nor is a trace remaining of it now. 

’Tis true, iti part, that, when they came to Romo, 

Their foreign innovating ancestors 
Infamous treasures brought, which, afterwards 
Insidiously dispersed, at first conduced 
To vitiate our simple ancient customs; 

Their wealth was afterwards the fruit of rapine, 

And was augmented by our sweat and blood: 

From whence the Romans equitably might 
Resume it fur themselves.—But Rome esteems 
The Tarquins only worthy to enjoy it; 

And gives it aU to them. 

People. 0 heart sublime! 
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Rome’s tutelary genius surely now 
In Brutus speaks. Be his decree fulfiird ... 
liOt Tarquin have this guilty wealth .. . 

Bru. With gold 

May vice and every regal filthiness 
Depart.—Go hence, Mamilius; and collect 
Their treasures with all possible dispatch: 

My sons shall be to thee in this thy task, 

Both guardians and assistants. Go ye with him. 

Scene VII. 

BRUTUS, PEOPLE, VALERIUS, SENATORS, PATRICIANS. 

Bru. Me thinks, 0 citizens, *tis now high time 
The forum to abandon ; to repair 
Arm’d to the camp. Let us, let us behold 
If Tarquin dare to challenge with his sword 
Another answer from us. 

People. Brutus, see 

Thy ciiosen followers are all accoutred. 

Bru. Lot us then go to victory or death. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. 

'TIBERIUS, MAMILIUS. 

Tib. Mamilius, come, I must obey my father: 
This moment hath ho sent to me a message, 
Which jieremptorily insists on this: 

Thou with the setting sun must go from Rome. 

Ma. 01 how can he presume to abrogate 
That which himself with universal Rome 
Granted to me this morning ? . .. 

Tib. He doth only 

Forbid thy longer tarrymg her©: ere long 
The hoarded wealth, solicited and granted. 
Shall follow thee outside the gates. Let’s go .. 
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Ma, Say, in what manner am 1 authorized 
To greet unhappy Aruns in thy name ? 

Tih. Tell him,. . . that he alone deserveth not 
To bo a eon of 'rarquin; and that I, 

Still mindful of our friendship, feel no small 
Compassion for his fate. For him I can 
Do nothing ... 

Ma, For thyself, thou canst do much. 

Tih. What dost thou mean ? 

Ma, That, if compassion yet 

Find an admission in thy youthful breast, 

Thou for thyself, and for thy frieuds, shouldst feel it. 

Tib, What sayest thou ? 

Ma, That Aruns’ pitjr soon 

May profit theo far more than thine will him. 

Dangers and obstacles thou secest not, 

Intoxicate with freedom: but canst thou 
’f'hink that they over can be permanent, 

Those innovating, undigested plans, 

This mere ideal of a government V 

Tib, I easily believe, since thou’rt a slave, 

That freedom seems impossible to thee. 

But the unanimous consent of Borne ... 

Ma. The genuine wishes of another Borne 
1 Tave I since heard: thou dost excite my pity; 

Thou, who with thy infatuated father 
Dost rush towards the fatal precipice.— 

But, Titus comes to join us. Ah I perchance, 

Thy brother may himself expose to thee, 

Better than I, the dubious state of things. 

Scene II, 

TITUS, MAMILIUS, TIBERIUS, 

Tit. I came in quest of thee j fain would I speak . . . 

Tib, I cannot hear theo now, 

Ma. Immediately 

He ought to drag me forth from Borne: to this 
Your father’s absolute command compels him.— 

How much I pity you, 0 youths!.., 

Tib, 


Meanwhile 
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Let us depart.—I presently return 
To listen to thee, Titus. 

Tit And this man, 

What would ho say ? 

Mol. Let us depart : perchance 

I may, as we proceed, commiiniuate 
That which thy brother now would toll thee. 

Tit Stop. 

To learn from thee .. . 

Ma, More than thou know’st, I’ll tell thee. 

It all depends on me: I can, I only, 

Deliver you from mighty perils . .. 

Tih. Thou 

Artfully speak’st. .. 

Tit And what depends on thee ? 

Ma. Tiberius, Titus, and your Brutus too. 

And Oollatinus, and e’en Romo herself. 

Tih, Vain-glorious fool! what sayest thou ? 

Tit I know 

The guilty hope . . . 

Ma. Hope? it is certainty. 

Already a conspiracy is form’d 
In favor of the Tarquiiis, and cvunplete: 

Nor are the’ Aquilii the sole confedVates, 

As thou dost think, 0 Titus: with tlicsc arc 
The Martii, Octavii, and others, 

Hundreds and hundreds of X)ati’iciHn rank; 

And many more, consummately esteem’d 
Among the very people.., 

TO). Heav’ns! what hear 1 ? . . . 

Tit ’Tis true, too true in part; there is in Rome 
A spirit of sedition. Numbers met 
In conference with the Aquilii: 

As friend and relative, I sought their dwelling. 

And from the meeting was alone excluded. 

A strong suspicion thence arose in me . . . 

Ma. I was conferring with the’ Aquilii, 

While thou wast thus excluded : finally. 

So strong, so certain, and so well assured 
Is the conspiracy, that I fear not 
To make it known to you. 
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Tih, Perfidious .., 

Tit. There 

Hast thou employ’d thy abject arts ... 

Ma. Hear, hear, * 

Yo sons of Brutus, that which I would say. 

Had it been my contrivance thus to form 
So quickly such a formidable plot, 

I had not been on this account perfidious. 

For the most just and elevated cause 
Of a legitimate king, had I attempted 
To turn to equity and penitence 
His subjects, to their sev’ral duth-s blind. 

Seduced from truth; this too would not have been 
Perfidious. But, I neither ought, nor will. 

Take to myself the honor of a deed, 

Which cost mo neither labor nor design. 

Scarce was tlie popular conventicle ' 

Dissolved, ere I clandestinely received 
An invitation to the secret council. 

Here with amazement was I overwhelm’d, 

Such and so many, ami such ardent friends 
Of the expell’d, calumniated Tarquins 
To see united: omulously all 
They promised mo far more than I from them 
Had ventured to demand. Tliey all agi’eed 
For Sextus and no other, to demand 
Tlie punishment he merited. And Sextus 
Is culjjablo ; and, even more than Borne, 

His father ’gainst him is incensed ; and swears 
On him a perfect vengeance. I made known 
To them tliis resolution of the king; 

Then all with one voice cried; “ Wo will lay down 
Our lives to reinstate him on the throne.” 

This of the noblest and best part of Homo, 

This was the cry.—Now ye may clearly see. 

From this account, that artifice is not 
Embosom’d in mo: I reveal the whole, 

To save you; and, to save at the same time, 

If ho consent to it, your sire himself. 

2\'6. —Since thou already know’st so much, I deem 
That it were best, till the return of Brutus, 
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Jp urge thy stay in Borne. ^ I now perceive 
Why Bnitus sent so expeditiously 
The order to expel thee; but, alas I 
It came to me too late ... 

Tit. Thou thinkest justly 

Meanwhile do thou watch over him with care. 
The safest place tp keep him, seems to me 
The house of the VitoUii, our cousins: 

I to the camp will fly, to expedite 
My sire’s return from thence. 

jMa. Since I esteem’d 

Your natures courteous, I have spoken frankly ; 
Will it now please you to betray me ? JDo it: 
Further, if it please Brutus to infringe 
The sacred rights of hospitality, 

Let him, in my case, do it: but already 
So far have matters gone, that beneflt, 
j^In consequence of aught that I may suffer, 
Cannot accrue to Brutus, or yourselves. 

Already far beyond what ye suspect 
Is the (Kmspiracy advanced. E’en now 
Your father and his colleague, and the dregs 
Of the vile populace alone remain 
The nerve and sinew of rebellion’s cause. 

Go to thy father, Titus, if thou wilt ; 

The more thou dost accelerate his coming, 

So much the more dost thou accelerate 
His evil fate.—And thou, deposit me 
Quickly with the Vitellii. Far safer 
I in their custody shall be, than thou. 

Tih. WTiat vile suspicion wouldst thou thus ?. 
Ma. 

Not from suspicion, but from certainty. 

For oven the Vitellii themselves, 

The four true brothers of your mother, they. 

As much by amity to Brutus bound 
As by the ties of blood, e’en they desire 
To reinstate Tarquinius on the throne. 

Tit. 0 Hoav’ns I... 

TSi. This is a lie ... 

Ma. The scroll. 


1 speak' 


in which, 
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Sign’d by themselves, the most illustrious names 
Of the conspirators are all inscribed, 

Will this, perchance, convince you ?—Look at it; 

Beneath the names of the Aquilii, 

Bead ye their four names written. 

Tib, Dreadful sight! 

Tit, 0 Heav’ns! what will become, then, of my 
father?, .. 

Tib. O day of sorrow! 0 devoted Rome!. . . 

Ma. —^Nor fondly dream ye, since this scroll I bear, ‘ 
That the success of the conspiracy 
On my departure hangs. Clandestinely 
Already has a faithful messenger 
Of mine from Romo departed; and to Tarquin 
Already is the project fully known. 

The’ Etrurians to his standard flock in numbers; 

The pow’rful king of Clusium takes his part; 

Tarquinii and Veii, all Etruria, 

All Rome, except the consuls and yourselves. 

This scroll is wrritten with no other purpose, 

Than to obtain the clemency of Tarquin 
In favor of the names therein inscribed. 

Sunender me, and with myself this scroll. 

Into your father’s hands: and ye perchance 
May for awhile cause your relations' blood 
To flow in rivers; but, or soon or late, 

Your father ye condemn to certain death: 

And Tarquin then will still bo king in Rome. 

Tit. Ah! I too cleax-ly did anticipate 
What now I hear. I said it to my father ,. . 

Tib. Alas! we’re driven to a fearful strait. 

What should we do? Ah! speak ... 

Tit, A dreadful danger 

Threatens our father ... 

Tib. And still greater Rome . . . 

Ma. Wherefore this secret conference prolong ? 

I am prepared for all, whether ye choose 

To drag me forth from Rome, or, bound with chains. 

To keep me there a captive: but, if love, 

True love for Rome, your father, and yourselves. 

Dwells in your bosoms, ye at once will save 

VOL. II, 
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Tlpursolves, your father, and your native Eome. 

All this is in your pow’r. 

Tit, How ? . - . 

Tib. What dost hope ? . . . 

Ma. Add but your names with your own liands to these, 
And aU will then be safe. 

Tib. 0 Heav’ns I shall we 

Our country and our father thus betray ? . . . 

Ma. Your honor and your tutelary gods, 

Your country and your father ye betray’d, 

When ye presumed against your lawful king 
RelKjlliously to rise. Yet had your fate 
Granted a happy issue to your scheme, 

Ye had, at least, some recompense obtain’d 
For this your treachery: but since ye see 
That prospect vanish’d, (I again repeat it,) 

With further perseverance ye will drag. 

And vainly drag, to dire calamity 

Your country, and your father, and yourselves. 

Tit. But, tell mo ; if we add our names to these, 

Where will it lead ? to wliat are pledged the others ? 

Ma. To things most just. First, from the king’s onn 
lips 

To hoar his own defence; to make yourselves, 

In the king’s presence, judges of the late 
And dreadful crime of his most wicked son ; 

To see him punish’d: and to reinstate. 

Beneath a less harsh rule, in peace and splendor 
Your native country . . . Ah! by doing this, 

Ye both will hear yourselves beyond all others 
Hail’d as the true deliv’rers of the state; 

Provided that ’twixt Brutus and 'Tarquinius 
Ye be the instmments of lasting friendship; 

The only moans of placing Rome in safety. 

Tit. Assuredly we might do this . .. 

Tib. Reflect. . . 

Who knows? ,.. P’rhaps other means .. . 

Tit. What other mefins 


Remain now for us ? 


Too pow’rful is 

Tib. 


The conspiracy 
Pm younger than thyself; 


• • • 
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In so important a concern I will not, 

Nor can I, part myself from thee : too much 
I’ve always loved thee; but I feel at heart 
A dreadful presage . . . 

Yet, the night approaches. 

And neither Collatinus nor my father 
' Do I behold with their arm’d men return 
Tc Home; his messenger already is 
To Tarquin grme: we are on all sides press’d: 

At least it now behoves us for the present 
To pacify the king . .. 

Ma. 'Tis late ; resolve : 

’Tifi vain this whispering apart from me. 

Whether for my advantage ye decide 
To operate, or (with more truth) for yours, 

The swiftest now will bo the best decision. 

Resolve; behold the scroll. Rich with such names. 

Ye’ll makt? mo speedily depart from Home, 

That peace to Homo may speedily rotum. 

Tit. Hcav’ii 1 attest: it readeth my pnro heart; 

It knows that nothing but the good of others 
To this compels mo. 

Tih. IToav’ns! what art thou doing ? . . . 

Tit. Behold my name. 

Tib. —So he it, if thou wilt.— 

Behold my name, tt»o, 0 Mamilius, sign’d. 

Ma. I go contented. 

Tit. Do thou then conduct him; 

While I. . . 

Scene III. 

’ LiCTORS, COLLATINUS, icith a number of Soldiers; titus, 

MAMILIUS, TIBERIUS. 

Col. What do I see ? Mamilius yet 

In Rdme ? 

Tib. 0 Heav’ns! .,. 

Tit. 0 inauspicious meeting! 

Col. And ye, have ye thus kept the absolute 
And peremptory order of your father?— 

But wherefore are ye agitated thus ? 

Wherefore thus mute?~>Ah, Heav’n be praised! perchance 

xj 2 
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I yet arrive in time.—^Advance, ye lictors: 

Bo Titus and Tiberius instantly 
In fetters bound... 

Tit. Ah 1 hoar us... 

Col. Borne, ere long. 

Shall hear you, and the consul Brutus. Drag 
To their paternal dwelling the two brothers; 

And watch them there. 

Tib. Ah, Titus! 

Scene IV. 

COLLATINUS, MAMILIUS, SOLDIERS. 

Col. (To the Soldiers.) And do ye 

Escort Mamilius through the gates... 

Ma. I came 

Under the public faith .. . 

Col. Inviolate, 

- Under the public faith, by thee deserved not. 

Thou shalt depart from hence.—Thou hearest, Quintus. 

Scene V, 

COLLATINUS. 

Col. When will those dread misfortunes cease, O 
Ileav’ns?...— 

But I’m compell’d meanwhile, till Brutus comes, 

To watch o’er all things with an iron heart. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

LICTORS, BRUTUS, SOLDIERS. 

Bru. Heroic Homans, we have combated 
Enough to-day for Home. Let ev’ry man, 

For the remsinder of the half-spent night, 

To his own family repair in peace. 

And if the foe once more should have the daring 
To turn their faces to the gates of Homo, 

We to disperse them will again unite. 
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Scene II. 

COLLATINUS, BRUTUS, LICTORS, SOLDIERS. 

Col. 0 Brutus, opiwrtunely thou retumest. 

Already, anxious at thy non-appearance, 

I quitl^ Borne that I might meet thee sooner. 

Bru. Late I return, but full of hope and joy. 

I found it difficult within the walls 
My heroes to collect; they closely press'd 
A royal company in fierce attack, 

Which, at first sight, made some display of valor. 
They came from Ardea on the track of Tarquin, 

Nor did they know that he had been repulsed: 

P’rhaps in his flight he took some other road. 

Into our hands they fell; they were already 
Broken and scatter'd all, and many slain. 

And the rest routed, ere the sun declined. 

I scarcely afterwards restrain’d my men 
Further, when night fell, from pursuing them. 

Col. I also in my sally from the walls 
Met with no mean success. I first, thou knowcst, 
Descended to the plain the other way: 

Troop after troop, it was my fate to meet 
Our home-returning and disbanded army, 

Almost to the last man ,* they had in Ardea 
Seceded from the standard of the tyrant. 

0 what exulting and unbounded cries 

Of purest transpoi*t did the citizens 

And soldiers raise to Heav’n, when thus they met!... 

Guided by me, inside the walls of Borne 

Are they assembled now; and there they watch 

Ri her defence with eager emulation. 

Bru, Treach’rous Mamilius doubtless was expell’d, 
As 1 my sons commanded. Let us all 
Then go to brief repose; we have, methinks, 

Well purchased the indulgence. In the forum 
To-morrow’s dawn shall see us; for we ought 
There, with the people, to confer at length 
On things of loftiest consequence, ^ 

Col. —0 Brutus!... 

Yet stay a little while,—Command thy troops, 
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Yet keeping iindor arms, to draw aside: 

I onglit to speak with thee in private hero. 

Bni. And what ?. *. 

Col. The interests of Rome demand it; 

I pray thee grant mo this... 

Bni. In douhlo troop, 

Wait for me at the entrance of the fonim, 

Ye soldiers.—Lictors, draw aside a little. 

Col. —Ah, Brutus ! . . . Thou wilt vainly, vainly seek. 
Amid thy Lares, in this dreadful night, 

Even a ti’ansient rest. 

Bni. What wouldst thou tell me ? . . . 

0 Heav’ns! why art thou troubled, anxious, . . . 
trembling? . .. 

Col. Trembling, yes, I for Brutus am; for Romo; 

I'or all of us.—1ms morning thou, 0 Brutus, 

Didst, with a kindly hand, to my profound 
And recent wound at least the comfort give 
Of vengeance and of hope: and I, alas! 

Am forced to give thee, as a recompense, 

A wound more fatal in thy heart, 0 Heav’ns!. . . 

Why have I lived till now?, ,, 0 desolate. 

Distracted father I Thou art now compell’d, 

From a bereaved and miserable husband 
Tidings to hoar, which in thy heart will fix 
A moi-tal wound! ... And yet, I cannot hide them;... 
Nor am I able to delay the nows. 

Bru. Alas! ... I shudder at thy w’-ords ... But yet 
Worse than the evil is its expectation. 

Speak. I who hitherto in servitude 

Have dragg’d a painful life, have long been used 

To trenitle always for my dearest treasures. 

Private calamities, whatever they he, 

So tb#.t^ho liberties of Romo bo safe, 

I can endure to hoar: speak. 

Col. On thyself, 

(But ^ emphatically 1) on thyself 
The liberties of Rome are How dependent; 

But at a pri<fe so vast, that I almost.. • 

0 dreadful day I... I was the first who gave 
Occasion for the lofty enterprise, 
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By a ]:iaird sacrifice; but to conclude it. .. 

0 HeaVns!’. .. ’tis indispensable that Brutus 
Prepare to render to assembled Home 
A cruel, fierce, unparallol’d example 
Of desp’rate fortitude.—Amid thy Lares, 

(Wouldst thou believe it?) thou liv’st not in safety. 

A potent, num’rous, fierce conspiracy 
In Home now rages. 

Bn*. I suspected it, 

In hearing of the strenuous cabals 
Of that vile wretch Mamilius; and in haste 
I expedited to Tiberius hence 
Orders express, before the hour of three, 

To make him quit the city. 

Col, • When the sun 

Down to the western hills had well-nigh sunk, 

1 found Mamilius still had linger’d here 
With both thy sons.—It grieves me to repeat it; 

But ’tis too true; and thou wort ill obey’d. 

Bn*. 0 what a conflict dost thou raise in me 
Of fear and indignation!... 

Col. Wretched Brutus!... 

What wilt thou feel when the conspiracy 
To thee I publish ? ... and when thou shalt hear 
The names of the conspirators ? . .. Then, first, 

Among a number of thy nearest friends 

And rmatives, first the Vitellii 

Are part and parcel of the treachery . . . 

Bn*. Alas! the brothers of my wife?... 

Cd. Who knows, 

If also she be not seduced by them ? 

And,... then ... thy sons . .. themselves ?.., 

Bfit. ' What do I 

hear?... ^ 

0 Heav’ns I my blood in ev’ry vein doth freeze t... 

My sons, conspirators? ... It cannot b^I... 

CW* 0 Brutus!... were it ptherwiso!—And I, 
would not believe it ^afterwards 
My oompelPd mO'^impKcdt foith.— * 

Tnii iu a paper fatal to,our peace 
Head it. 

Bm. ... My trembling heart is chill’d with fear# 
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What do I here behold ? Name after name, 

In their own hand; first the Aqnilii, 

Then the Vitellii; and Martii; , 

And others after others;... and, at last,«. , 

Titus! Tiberius I... Ah! this"Wenough*.. . 

No more;... Tve seen too much.—Unhappy Brutus! - - 
Thou art no more a father ... —But, thou’rt yet > 
Consul, no less than citizen, of Borne.— 

Liotors, ho 1 Titus, and Tiberius, quick, 

Let them be brought before mo. 

Col, Ah! 0 Bruftte, 

It had been better hadst thou suffer’d me 
To die alone ... 

Bru, How fell into thy hands » 

This dreadful paper? 

Col. I myself beheld it. 

Though swiftly he conceal’d it, in the hands 
Of infamous Mamilius I beheld it: 


Thence I, in his expulsion from the city, 
(’onstrain’d him to surrender it. Meanwhile, 
In thy own dwelling, to a faithful guard, 
Thy sons had I committed; in an instant 
’Gainst ov’ry accident had I provided: 

And now, 1 hope that aU these maclunationa 
Will bo completely bafiied. Happily, 

1 was inform’d of them in time; and Jove, 

In his compassion, certainly ordain’d 
That such a fearful mystery to mo, ^ 
Mo, not a father, should be first divulged. ' 


1 tell this to thee, trembling and with teats: 
But yet ’tis fit that I reveal it to thee, ' . 
Ere to thy dwelling thou ... 

Bru. No other 

Except the forum and thdtorhlvi^iBiGdlilr^' 

Eor wretched Bzutup.'^’Tis 
To give, ere deaSlHx) Brutus, lifo to ftomA. ^ 
Col. My heart thou rendfist. Thy exQessve | 
Makes me almost ineensibU taxuhae .. ^ 


But» who can toU ? . ,, 

May vindicate thems^efl 
I have not yet of this oemspira^^ 
Spoken to any one, except thyself; 
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1 'wSiS^Upt the most effeotnal measures, 
Tj(]^#||iPmaii, during this approaching night, 

Shall ete&||uit his dwelling: aU the people 
1 ha^ OBj-break summon’d to the forum ... 

j9ru. AtnlU ■the poopls, by to-morrow’s dawn, 

The real truth, whate’er that truth may bo, 

Shall from my lips receive. 

I hear, mothinks, 
sps of the unhappy youths ... 

My sons * ... 

S chT this morning deem’d thorn; foes to mo 

fcife th^ become, and ttaitors to their country ’ ... 
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Tnos,^TiBFRius, amotig lActors; brutus, oollaiivus. 

^Bru» Let ov’ry man retire. do ye alone 
MAdvanoe. 

Ah, fatherl... 

j I of Eome am consul.— 

* f£k of you if ye are citizens 
< Oi Bome. 

^ Wo are; and sons of Brutus yet... 

And wo will prove it, if the consul doign 
TO heat us. 

Coi, At their gestures, at thoir words, 

Ibel mly heart transpierced. 

♦ * Bra. —This is a scroll, 

WMih the j^er^ious wretcii Mamihus bore 
To pto 6 Cirib 0 d*Tarquinii. Upon it, 

With many otbhr names, are yours inscribed. 
l5e to yont country, then, are traitors, now 
No mo^ sons of Brutus; but the sons 
Of iniWoUB e^^lilmatedjyi^td^ 

Tii* 'Tia i) that I j&cst added there 

, ’Heath many (;fther n6me names, my namift; 

^ And his, pother afterward^ insoribed, 

By guilty: 

m 
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Tib. Yot I, perplex’d, confounded, 

Knew not what other counsel to propose: 

And it seem’d indispensable to us 
To save, at all events, our sire betray’d. 

Mamilius had so artfully entwined 
Falsehood and truth, that we, caught by his arts, 

Deeming our father by all men abandon’d, 

Were inadvertently ourselves constrain’d 
Thus to betray him, by our too great love. 

Ah! if we’re criminal, alike have wo 
Incurr’d the punishment annex’d to guilt: 

But the sole punishment wo apprehend. 

The solo insufferable punishment, 

(Paternal hatred,) we call lleav’n to witness, 

And swear, that neither of us merit this. 

Bm. 0 infamy 1 and have ye promised then 
To reinstate, with these confed’rato traitors. 

The banish’d tyrant ? 

Tit. I, by signing, hoped 

To render Tarquin merciful to thee. . . 

Bru. To Brutus ? Tarquin merciful to Brutus ? — 

And oven were it thus; perfidious one, 

Shouldst thou betray thy <K)untry c’oii for me ? 

Did ye not both erowhilo, l)oth swear with mo. 

Bather to die than ovei to submit, 

Let him bo who he may, to any king ? 

Tit. This I deny not, no . .. 

Bru. Then ye are both 

Perjured and traitors ... In this paper ye 
Have sign’d at once your own death;... and your 
father’s! ... 

Tib. Thou woepest, father? ... If paternal tears, 
Moist’ning the eyelids of the judge severe, 

Attest at least that altogether we 
Arc not unworthy of thy tenderness. 

Wo exulting for the sake of Borne. 

Tit. But, though mistaken, 'Fitus neither was 
Or vile or criminal... * 

Bru. p isonsl 0 eonsl... 

—Why do I call you sons ? ye are my first, 

Ye are my sole dishonor. At the cost 
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Both of his glory and his liberty, 

Ye, ye would purchase for your wretched father 
A despicable life? ye would reduce me 
To pine with you in double slavery, 

Then when ’twas in your pow’r to go with me, 

Free and unshackled, to a noble death ?' 

And, to achieve an cnterj»rise so base, 

Ye became traitors to your rising countrj’’ ? 

To honor deaf? and perjured to the gods?— 

And let me grant that 1 had been to-day ^ 

Deserted and betray’d by ev’ry Homan; 

That, following your example, I had stoop’d 
The pity of the tyrant to implore; 

Ah, fools! yet more, fur more than guilty, fools! 
Thought ye, that in the heart of an expell’d 
Vile tyrant, aught could possibly take root. 

Save a fierce thirst for vengeance and for blood ? 

To an opprobrious, lirig’ring, certain death, 

Did ye, to save him, now reserve your father. 

Tit, Fear, I confess, in reading in that scroll 
So many, and so many potent names, 

My breast invaded, and made me est^m 
The lofty oiiterpriso impossible. 

Already (as thou know’st), although my heart 
Wish’d its success, I thought it difficult, 

And in itself both perilous and doubtful. 

Hence, when I saw the aspect of events 
In such a short space absolutely change; 

Saw to the king the citizens return, 

And those the most illustrious, in a crowd; 

I fear’d for Homo, where much blood, and in vain, 

Ahd first of all thy blood, was doom’d to run. 

A hope sprung in my heart, that, if our names 
Wore added to the names already written, 

Thus, by our means, our father might at least 
Be rescued from the vengeance of the king: 

And this to us Mamilius craftily 
Promised in many words. 

Bru, What hast thou done ? 

What hast thou done? 0 Hoav’iis!—Ah, at that time 
Thou wert a citizen of Home no longer; 
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Since thou for me betrayedst Borne ... Nor then 
Wert thou a son of Brutus, since his honor 
Thou Boldest at the price of servitude. 

Tib. Ah I father, do not wreak on him alone 
Thy just disdain; I equally deserve it. 

I also fear*d for thee, I must confess it; 

Wo loved our father better than our country: 

Yes, father, this alone was our offence. 

Ool. Ah, wretched youths I... 0 wretched father! ... 
Bru. Yes, 

Ye Were indeed more than the sons of Rome, 

ITie eons of Brutus! Brought up as ye were 
In abject slav’ry, I indeed, constrain’d 
By the complexion of the times to cheat you, 

With lofty and invigorating thoughts 
I could not nourish you, as it behoved 
A citizen and parent.. .0 my sons, 

I for your error seek no other cause. 

Myself, myself alone I blame for this. 

My silence and my former servitude; 

And, though assumed, my very fear itself, 

Wliich taught you also to be apprehensive. 

Ah I pity in my bosom is not mute;.,. 

But, m a more authoritative voice, 

Tremendous justice to my conscience cries ,* 

And Borne now rightfully lays claim to it.— 

My sons, beloved sons, I am, alas! 

More wretched far than ye.., Ah why, 0 Heav’ns ! 

Since in your free arbitrament it lay 
Romo to betray, or doom your sire to death; 

Wherefore did ye forget, that to avert 
From Brutus intamy (his sole true death) 

A sword was all sulBciont ? And he had one; 

This his sons knew: and how, when they knew this, 
Could they one moment tremble for their father ? 

C6L Ah 1 for awhile, 0 Brutus, somewhat calm 
Thy grief and indignation: yet, who knows?... 

To save them p’rhaps., • 

Tit. Ah I ye would wish in vain 

To save me now: I could no longer live; 

IVe lost my sire’s esteem, perchance his love.. ♦ 
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Ah 1 His not possible for mo to live. 

But let my sad example now excuse 

My guiltless younger brother; save him, father... 

Immense, O father, is our guilt; hut we 
Alike are guilty; and thou art not just. 

If thou on us an equal punishment 
Inflictost not. Perchance expressly now 
The heav’nly genius tutelar of Borne 
Decrees to liberty a lasting basis 
In our severe example. 

Bru, O my sons I ... 

Ah! let this now suffice .. . Your excellent. 

Sublime, immortalizing penitence 

Tears as by piecemeal my distracted heart. . . 

Alas! e’en yet I am, e’en yet a father. 

Mow than a consul.. . Through my ev’ry vein 
I foci a honid chillness creep ... Ah! all. 

Yes, all my blood will, for my country’s sake. 

Ere long be shed ... To re-establish Borne, 

The last blood indispensable is mine: 

Provided that my country I enfranchise, 

I swear, O sons, that I will not one day 
Survive your loss.—Lot me, for the last time, 

Beloved children, clasp you to my breast;... 

Still can I do it.. . Tears, alas I forbid .. . 

My further utt’ranoe ... Fare ye well, ... my sons.— 
Consul of Borne, I give thee back the scroll. 

A sacred duty wills that on the morrow 
Thou shalt present it to assembled Borne. 

Meanwhile the guilty to thy custody 
Bemain committed. I will also come, 

A1; early dawn, to meet thee in the forum.— 

I cannot longer now endure the presence 
Of such an agonizing spectacle. 

Scene IV. 

COLLATINUS, TITUS, TIBEKIUS, LICTOES. 

Col. Fatal necessity. 

Tit. Unhappy father!.., 

T^. Provided Borne be sav^ I... 

Col 


All follow me. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. 

PEOPLE, VALERIUS, SENATORS, PATRICIANS, all Seated. 
COLLATINUS aiid BRUTUS in the rostrum. 

Col. Romans, to you tho sun of yesterday 
Triumphantly and joyfully arose; 

When, at this hour exactly, from yourselves 
The earliest cries of liberty resounded 
Through tho wide air; I, in my grief absorb’d. 

Meanwhile stood mute. But on this dreadful day 

A part (piite different, alas ! on mo 

Fate has devolved, since, with the noble Brutus, 

Ye have been pleased to choose me for your consul.— 

All swore, (I hope ye recollect it well,) 

All of you, in the forum, yesterday, 

Swore to the gods, that, 6(3oner than return 
To the vile yoke of mdnarohs, ye would die. 

And not alone the execrable Tarquins, 

But ev’ry man that dared to make himself 
Sui)erior to tho laws, by this your oath 
Expressly was proscribed.—Would ye believe it ? 

I, in your presence, must unhappily, 

’Mong tho most potent noble citizens. 

Many impeach, as infamous and perjured, 

Who have, ’gainst Romo and 'gainst themselves, (to^ 
much so!) 

Been plotting for the king. 

People. What ? For tho king ? 

Who are they ? Who are tho flagitious traitors, 

Unworthy to bo Romans ? Quickly name them; 

We will that all bo slain . . . 

Col. Ah 1 . .. who can toll, 

P’rhaps,.. . when ye hear the names? ... When I attempt 
To utter them, I tremble... And far more 
Shall I implore from you your clemency 
Than ydur stem justice. Almost all of these 
Are yocyths: they have not, from their unripe age, 

Yet feltf the ills, so countless and so bitter, 
se^’vitude; the greater part. 
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Effeminato through indolence, brought up 
In a corrupted court’s pestif’roua shade, 

Have only tasted tyranny’s sweet bait, 

And nothing know of its atrocious poison. 

People. Whoever they may be, they’re traitors, pel*- 
jured ; 

Compassion they deservo not; let them perish: 

As the con-upt and piitrifying members 
Of a now city, liberty decrees 

That they bo first lopp’d off.—Their names. Lot’s hear 
them... 

Va. And we, although too thoroughly convinced 
That this disgrace (their permanent dishonor) 

To the patrician tribe belongs, yet now 

Wo with the people emulously seek 

I’o know tlie culprits’ names.—0 noble people, 

For high achievements bom I 0 happy ye! 

Ye oiily did sustain the tyrant’s yoke; 

But to the coveted impediment 
Of fetters well deserved, in us were join’d. 

Debased patricians, their disgrace and shame. 

We, nearer to the tyrant; more enslaved, 

And less regretting slavery, than you; 

We thence assuredly more worthy of it; 

I feel the presage; yes, we, we have been 
Tlio first ill perjury.—0 Collatinus, 

Both in the namo of senate and patricians, 

I ask it of thee; whosoe’er they bo, 

Divulge the criminals. Home should to-day 
By noble proofs recall what fierce and burning 
Longing for honor now pervades us all. 

•People. 0 worthy ye of better fate !... May Ileav’n 
Grant, that the few to servitude seduced, 

Neither plebeian nor patrician names 
Henceforward bear! The trait’rous and the perjured 
Cease to be Bnmans. 

Gol. Many are the guilty : 

But diff’rent their degrees of guilt. Th!^ are 
Among them those who servitude abhor; 

And who have elevated courteous hearts; 

But in a thousand ways assail’d, entrapp’d, 

By base Mamilius. •. 
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People, Where is now the villain? 

0 rage I where is he?... 

Col. Ere the night had fallen, 

Erom Borne I banish’d him: the sacred rights 
W hospitality required his safety, 

Though he wej:e culpable. Beligiously 
The citizens of Borne each right observe : 

Faith is the basis of our sacred freedom. 

People. In truth, thou hast done well from our first 
rage 

To wrest him : justice thus is not by us 
Attainted. We shall have, in fair aiTay, 

The deities and virtue with us listed: 

But round the banners of the wicked tyrants 
Shall ever hover treachery and baseness, 

And the just wrath of Heav’n... 

Va. But shall we give them. 

That so they may avail themselves of it 
To injure Borne, their vitiating wealth ? 

Far more than steel, gold in the tyrant’s hands 
We’ve reason now to deprecate. 

People. ’Tis true ; 

We will not to their baseness lend such arms: 

But shall wo therefore take the goods of others ? 

What boots to us, who In our hands have swords, 

And at our breasts a mail of liberty, 

What boots to us the ministry of gold? . . . 

Va. Let it be bum’d; let all the tyrant’s wealth 
Be bum’d; or to the waters of the Tiber 
Committed... 

People. And with these eternally 
May tneir remembrance perish... 

Va. Likewise perish 

All recollection of our servitude. 

Col. —Magnanimous, and worthy of yourselves, 

Is the decision; your decree in this 
Shall quickly be fulfill’d. 

PeopU. Yes: but meanwhile, 

The names of the conspirators divulge. 

And the conspiracy. 

Col. ... 0 Heav’ns I... I tremble 

In undertaking such a cruel office... 
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People. And Brutus stands immovable and silent?... 
He seems to have his eyes suffused with tears; 

Though shedding none; and fierce his downcast looks 
He fixes on the earth.—0 Collatinus, 

Ho thou, then, quickly speak. 

Col. ... 0 Heav’ns!... 

Fa. But what 

Then ails thee? The deliverer of Rome, 

The husband of Lucretia, and our consul, 

Art thou not, Collatinus ? Canst thou be 

The traihW friend? and canst thou feel compassion 

Tow’rds those who for their country felt it not ? 

Col. —When ye shall hear mo speak, those very pangs 
Which tear my heaii and paralyse my tongue 
AVill speedily assail you : weeping, mute. 

Alarm’d, with pity and amazement stricken. 

Already I behold you.—To the king 
Mamilius went, the bearer of this scroll: 

I caused it to bo taken from his hands. 

Ere he from Romo departed: and the traitor 
Confess’d, aftiighted, that the citizens 
Herein inscribed had sworn, the following night 
To 0 })Gn to the king the gates of Romo... 

Peoj?le. 0 treason! Let the guilty perish... 

Fa. Death 

Were a light punishment for such a crime. 

Col. The fatal paper let Valerius road 
To you assembled. See it; take it:... I 
Cannot pronounce these names. 

Fa. Wliat do I see ?... 

0 execrable list I... With his own hand 

Each one his name has written?...—Romans, hear.— ' 

Aquilius the sire, and his six sons, 

Head the conspiracy: they first are written. 

0 Heav’ns 1... 

Col. ... When shown the paper was to each. 

They all confess’d it: they are now in chains; 

And ye wiU see them dragg’d, ere long, before you. 

Fa.... Alas!... There foRow... 

People. Who doth follow? Speak. 

VOL. II, X * 
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Fa.,.. Alas! ... It is incredible. I read ... 

Four names... 

People, Whose names ? proceed ... 

Va. They arc the brothers 

Of Brutus* wife ... 

People, Ileav’ns! The Vitellii ? 

Col. Alas !. .. soon will ye hear far other names. 

And in your presence, .one by one, ere long ... 

Fa. Whj" name them one by one ? The Martii 
I read, Octavii, and Fabii, 

And many, many more; alas! . .. The last 
Make e’en my hair to stand on end with horror ... 

Yes . . . from my hands ... at such a sight as this ... 

The paper falls ... 

People, Who can they be ? 

Va. 0 Heav’ns!... 

No . . . ne’er will ye believe ... 

( Universal aUence.) 

Bru. —The names last written, 

Were Titus and Tiberius. 

People. What! Thy sons ?... 

Unhappy father! Inauspicious day ! ... 

Bru. 0 day, to you auspicious! Brutus knows 
No other sons but Unman citizens; 

And tliese are such no longer. Yesterday 
I swore for Romo’s sake all my blood to shed; 

This oath I’m ready, and at ov’ry risk, 

To-day to consummate ... 

People, Ah wretched father f... 

( Universal silence.) 

Bru. —But what? with horror stupefied, and dumb, 

Do I see universal Rome ?—for Brutus 
Does ev’ry individual tremble here ?— 

But say; whom does the fiercest peril menace, 

Bratus or Romo? Each man who hears my voice 
Wills beyond all things, or he ought to will, 

To render Rome secure, and free, and great ; 

Whato’er the consequence, he ought to will it. 

Chains are in store for us, and cruel slaughter ; 

For Rome her consul trembles; hence her people 
Cannot now tremble for a single father. 
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The soft aifections, and the gush of tears, 

(That in the forum from a Roman eye 

Can never start, save when they’re shed for Rome,) 

Those^oft affections and that gush of tears, 

In the profound recesses of our hearts 
Are now suppress’d.—I first should show to you 
(Thus destiny ordains) what permanent 
And lofty base ’tis indispensable 
For us to give to an eternal city.— 

Lictors, advance; and let the criminals 
Be quickly dragg’d in chains into the forum,— 

Now thou’rt tlio onl 3 % the true king of Rome, 

People of Mars. Thy majesty by these 
H}ith been offended; signal punishment 
Is now their duo; and the avenging thee 
Devolves upon the consuls .. 

Scene II. 

Brutus and Collatinus in the rostrum* Valerius, People, 
Senators, Patricians. The Conspirators all in chains among 
the Lictors; the last of these Titos and Tiberius. 

People. Ah! how many, 

How many may the traitors be ? ... 0 Heav’ns! 

Behold the sons of Brutus I 

Col. Ah I... I cannot 

Longer restrain my tears... 

Bru, —A noble day, 

A noble day is this: and evennore 
Will be a memorable one for Rome.— 

0 ye, so villanously base, who dared 
Yfiur scarcely-bom true country to betray; 

Behold ye all liofore assembled Rome. 

Let each of you, if it be possible, 

Defend himself before her.—All are silent ?— 

Rome and the consuls ask of you yourselves, 

Whether to you, convicted criminals, 

The punishment of death be due ?— 

( [Thivcrsal silence.) 

Bru. —To death 

> Brutus is silent in seeing the lictors return with the couspii'ators. 
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Then all of you are rightfully condemn’d. 

The people’s majesty, with one consent, 

Pronounces the irrevocable sentence. 

Why should we longer tarry ?— 

( Universal silence.") 

0 ! my colleague 

Weeps, and is silent ?., .silent is the senate ?.,. 

Silent the citizens ?— 

People. 0 fatal moment!... 

Yet just and necessary is their death. 

Tit. One innocent alone, amongst us all. 

Now dies: and this is he. 

People. 0 pity! See, 

Ho of his brother speaks. 

Tih. Believe him not: 

Or we are equally both innocent. 

Or equally transgressors: in the paper 
My name is written next to his. 

Bru. Not one 

'Whose name is written in that fatal scroll 
Can bo call’d innocent. Some may, perchance. 

Have been less culpable in their intent; 

But only to the gods our thoughts are known; 

And it would be an arbitrary judgment. 

And thence unjust, the guilty to absolve. 

As to condemn them from the inference 
Drawn from profess’d intention. It would bo 
A spurious judgment ; such as kings assume : 

Not such as by a just and simple people 
Is hold in rov’rence : people who alone 
To the ti*emendou8 sacred laws submit; 

And who, save of the letter of those laws. 

In their decrees, of nought avail themselves. 

Col. ... Homans, ’tis tme that those unhappy youths 
Were with the rest of the conspirators 
Involved j but then they were solicited, 

Deluded, tamper’d with, and led astray 
Into grave eiror hy the base Mamilius. 

He made them think that all was in the power 
Of the Tarquinii: and thence their names 
^ Would ye believe it?) also they subscribed 
Only to save their siro from death... 
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People, 0 Heav’ns!.,. 

And is this true indeed? We then should save 
Those two alone... 

Bru.* Alas! what hear I ?... ah ! 

Is this the people’s voice ? Just, free, and strong, 

Ye now would make yourselves, and how ? would ye 
Lay, as the base of such an edifice, 

A partial axmlication of your laws ? 

That I, a father, might not weep, would ye 
Now make so many other citizens, 

Sons, brothers, fathers, weep ? to the keen axe, 

Which they have merited, shall now so many, 

So many others yield their passive necks; 

And shall two culprits only bo exempt 
From this, because they seem not what they are ? 
They were the consul’s sons, although in deeds 
They were not so; ’mongst the conspirators 
With their own hand were they enroll’d: or all, 

Or none of them should die. Absolve them all. 

And straightway ruin Rome; save two alone. 

And it will be unjust, if so it seem. 

Now, with compassion, i*ather than with justice, 

Hath Collatinus these two youths defended, 

Asserting that they wish’d to save their father: 
P’rhaps this was true; but p’rhaps the othora wish’d, 
Their fathers some, their brothers some, and some 
Their sons to save; and not on this acc<.mnt 
Are they less guilty, since they rather chose 
To sacrifice their country, than their friends,— 

The father in his heart may weep for this ; 

But in the first place should the genuine consul 
Secure the safety of his native city:... 

And then may he, by mighty grief o’erwhelm’d, 

Fall lifeless on the bodies of his sons.— 

Ye will behold, ere many hours are past, 

To what excess of danger, by these men, 

Ye have boon brought: reciprocally strong 
Tb make ourselves, indexible in freedom, ^ 

Is an example indispensable, 

Ever to be remember’d: harsh, but just.— 

Depart, 0 lictors: be the culprits all 
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Bound to the pillars; let the axe descend 
Upon them.—I have not a heart of steel.. 

Ah ! Oollatinus, *tis the time for thee 
To pity mo: perform for me the rest.* 

People, 0 cruel sight!... The wretched f^ither dares 
Not look at them ... And yet, their death is just. 

Bru. —The punishment approaches.—The delinquents 
Have heard the sentence of the consul.. .Now, 

Think on the pangs of the distracted father... 

Bach cleaving axe already gleams on high... 

O Heav’ns 1 my very heart is rent in twain... 

1 needs must in my mantle veil my eyes... 

Ah I this may to the father granted be.., 

But ye, fix ye on them your eyes; now Rome 
Free and eternal rises from that blood. 

Col. *0 superhuman strength I . . . 

Va. Of Rome is Brutus 

Father and god ... 

People. The god of Romo . . . 

Bru. I am 

The most unhappy man that ever lived.*"* 

^ Brutus siuks on his s^^at, and turns his eyes from the spectacle. 

’ Collatinus sees the conspirators disposed in order, and buund to the 
stake. 

^ The curtain falb, while the lictors stand ready to strike the con¬ 
spirators. 
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THK ARGUMENT. 

Myruha was the danghicr and only child of Cinyras, king 
of prua, and his wife Ccnchrcia (called by Alfieri Cccris). 
These three, with Enrycleia, her old nurse and faithful 
attendant, and Vereua, heir to the throne of Epirus, to 
whom she is engaged to be married, form the dramatis per¬ 
sonae. The scene is laid just before the intended wedding. 

Tho play opens with Uecris lamenting to Euryclcia the 
unaccountable misery of Mynba, at a time when her 
engagement to Pereus, a prince in every way admirable, 
ought to fill her with happiness. Eurycleia, who sees 
more of her than any one, gives her mother a lamentable 
account of tho agonies she is suffering, which make her 
suppose that she cannot love Pereus, although she is sure 
that there is no one else on whom her affections can be 
fixed. Cinyras next tells his wife that, whatever may be 
the consequences, he will never compel Myri’lia to marry 
against her will, and desires her to inform Myrrha of this. 

»In the second Act, Cinyras sends for Pereus, whom he 
entirely approves as his son-in-laAv, and asks him if ho 
thinks that Myrrha really returns his love. Pereus de¬ 
scribes her strange and irresolute conduct, now desiring 
the marriage to be hastened on, and now to be postponed, 
without assigning any reason. He says that if she does 
not love him, he will abandon his claim to her rather than 
see her unhappy. A meeting now takes place between 
him and Myrrha. She continues the same vacillating con¬ 
duct, but vows that in any case she will marry no one but 
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him* and ends by requiring the wedding to take place 
immediately, as arranged, but on the understanding that 
they leave the country for ever the next day. When alone 
with Eurycleia, the latter tells her that she had been to 
the altar of Venus to implore her pity on Myrrha, but 
that the goddess had angrily rejected her vows and mo¬ 
tioned her to leave the temple. Myrrha announces that 
she persists in her purpose, but that she expects to die 
directly afterwards. 

The father and mother have now a joint interview with 
Myrrlia. She recounts the anguish she continues to suffer, 
but admits the great merits of Pereus, and obtains their 
consent to her leaving Cyprus the day after the marriage. 
She then retires to prepare for the approaching solemnity. 
Cecris then confesses to Cinyras that, intoxicated with 
happiness at possessing such a husband and daughter, she 
had once ventured to insult Venus by refusing to offer 
incense to her, and had boasted that Myrrha’s beauty 
attrS-cted more votaries to Cyprus than the worship of 
Venus herself; and that from that day an entire change 
had come over Myrrha, Cinyras feels that her only 
safety lies now in leaving Cypnis forthwith. Ti'hey tell 
Pereus of their consent to this immediate departure, and 
he expresses apprehension at her resolve, but they reassure 
him. 

The fourth Act opens with Myrrha telling Eurycleia 
that she is ready for the ceremony, and regretting that she 
cannot take her away with her. Pereus comes, and she 
assures him of her readiness to live happily with him and 
look upon him as her deliverer from her troubles. The 
preparations for the rites now begin, and the priests and 
choruses enter. The latter chant various hymns, in the 
midst of which Myrrha is seized with an attack of frenzy, 
and announces that the Furies have taken possession of her. 
In the midst of the general horror, Pereus announces that 
their union is at an end, and rushes off in despair. Cinyras 
reproaches his daughter for her conduct. When alone 
with her mother, Myrrha accuses her of being the cause 
of all her wretchedness by bringing her into the world, 
hut can give no coherent account of her behaviour. 

Cinyras, at the commencement of the fifth Act, laments 
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over the death of Pereus, which he had just discovered. 
Mjrrha enters, and he tells her the sad story of Pefens 
having killed himself immediately after his departure from 
them, and informs his daughter that he is satisfied that 
she is in love with some one else, and that, whoever it may 
bo, he will, for the- sake of her happiness, consent to her 
union witli him. She makes only confused replies, and at 
last, when hard-pressed by him, drops words which reveal 
to him the dreadful fact that it is with himself that she 
is in love. The confession has scarcely escaped her lips, 
when she seizes her father’s dagger and inflicts a mortal 
wound on herself. Her mother and Eurycloia enter, only 
t(j learn the sad story from the lips of Cinyras. Myrrha 
dies, lamenting that Eurycleia had not given her a sword 
ill time to have prevented her confession to her father. 


The story of Myrrha (who is also known as Smyrna) is 
to bo found in Ovid in a much more repulsive form than 
that given by Alfieri. In the old legend, Myrrha was 
changed into a tree, after fleeing to the forest, and became 
the mother of Adonis. Hyginus (Fab,) says, like Alfieri, 
that her unhappy love for her father was a punishment 
for her mother Cenchreis having insulted Venus in the 
manner described in this play. Schlegel says that “ Myrrha 
is a perilous attempt to treat with propriety a subject 
equally revolting to the senses and the feelings.” Arteaga, 
the Spanish writer of a work on the Italian stage, criticises 
this play severely. Sismondi dismisses it without notice 
in a single lino. 

Alfieri himself, however, had a high opinion of this 
tragedy. Ho says in his Life (Epoch iv. o. 14), “I hap¬ 
pened to come across (in 1784), in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
that very warm and truly divine allocution of Myrrha to 
her nurse. It made mo burst into tears, and the idea of 
making a tragedy of it flashed across my mind.” He 
thought that by making such modifications in the original 
story as “ might bring it within the confines of our 
customs,” he might produce the same effect on the spec¬ 
tators as the pathetic description of Ovid had produced on 
himself. He was much pleased with his personification of 
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Myrrha herself, though he had some doubts as to the scoue 
in Act IV., where, impelled by her furious passion and 
entirely b^ide herself, she insults her own mother. 
Cinyras ho describes as “a perfect father and a most per¬ 
fect king”; Pereus is “an excellent prince,’^ though he 
fears that he may not be very successful in drawing his 
and similar characters of tender lovers; Ceoris is an excel¬ 
lent mother, but he confesses that on the whole she was 
“ somewhat of a mamma and a chatterbox.” Lastly, Eury- 
cleia is also “ an excellent person, of extreme simplicity, 
and in no resi)ect sublime.” Unlike Ovid, Alfieri does not 
make her the confidante of Myrrha in respect of her un¬ 
happy love, “ in order that he might thus save the virtue 
of Eurycloia and prolong the innocence of Myrrha.” 

On the whole, ho thought that this tragedy would pro¬ 
duce a groat effect on the stage. 

The reason for Myrrha occupying this rather peculiar 
position between the two Brutuses will l)e seen on referring 
to the notes respecting the following tragedy. 



DEDICATION 


TO THE NOBLE LAT)T 

THE COUNTESS LOUISA STOLBEEG 

OF ALBANY.^ 


-K>* 


Sometimes regretting that thy gentle name 
Is yet suppress’d hy me, in front of these 
To thee too-oft repeated tragedies. 

Whence I of folly p’rhaps shall reap the blame; 

Now would I grace with thee the one whoso frame 
The least displeases thee : though all my ease, 
Though all the pleasure which gave pow’r to please, 
From thee, sole source of inspiration, came. 

The at once innocent and dreadful love 

Of the unhappy maid from Cinyras sprung. 

Always caused tears from thy bright eyes to flow: 
These tears imperiously my Ixjsom move 
To consecrate to thee, (who heard’st it sung 
With sympathetic feeling,) Myrrha’s woo. 

Vittorio Alfiebi. 


* See also the Dedication of Alcestis II. (joosf). 
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DRAMATIS PKRSON-iE. 


ClNVRAS, 

Cecris, 

Mvrrha. 

Pebbus. 


Eueycleia. 

CU07'%IS. 

Priests. 

People. 


Scene. —The Palace in Cyprus, 


ACT I. 

Scene I. 

CECEIS, EURYCLEIA. 

€e. Come, faithful Eurycloia: now the dawn 
Scarce glimmers ; and to mo so soon as this 
My royal consort is not wont to come. 

Now, thou canst tell me all that thou dost know 
Of* our afflicted daughter. Even now 
Thy troubled face, and thy half-stifled sighs. 
Announce to mo . . . 

Eu. O queen I ,Unhappy M^^rrha 

Drags on a life far worse than any death. 

I dare not to the monarch represent 

Her dreadful state: the troubles of a maiden 

III could a father understand; thou canst, 

A mother. Hence to thee I come; and pray 
Tliat thou wilt hear mo. 
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(k» It is true, that I 

For a long time havo seen the lustre languish 
Of her rare beauty: obstinate and mute, 

A mortal melancholy dims in her 
That fascinating look: and, could she weep!... 
But, when with me, she’s silent; and her eyes 
"With tears are pregnant, though for ever dry. 

In vain do I embrace her; and in vain 
Bequest, entreat her, to divulge lier grief: 

Her sorrow she denies; while day by day 
I see her by her grief consumed. 

Eu. A daughter 

To you is she by blood; to me, by love; 

Thou knowest that J brought her up: and I 
Exist in her alone; and almost half 
Of the fourth lustre is already spent. 

Since ev’ry day I’ve clasp’d her to my breast 
In my fond arms... And now, can it be true. 
That e’en to mo, to whom she was accustom’d 
From earliest childhood to divulge each thought, 
That e’en to me she now appears reserved ? 

And if I speak to her of her distress. 

To me too she denies it, and insists. 

And seems displeased with me... But yet she oft, 
Spite of herself, bursts into tears before me. 

Cfe. Such sadness, in a bosom still so young, 

At first I deem’d to be the consequence 
Of the iiTesolution which she felt, 

In the oft-urged selection of a spouse. 

The most illustrious, pow’rful potentates 

Of Greece and Asia, all in rivalry 

From the wide-spreading rumor of her beauty. 

To Cyprus flock’d: and, as respected us. 

She was the jjorfect mistress of her choice. 

These various impulses, unknown, discordant, 
Might in a youthful bosom well excite 
No slight disturbance. She his valor praised 
In one; his courteous manners in another: 

This with a larger kingdom was endow’d; 

In that were majesty tod comeliness 
Blended consummately : and he who caught 
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Hor eyes the most, she fear’d ijerchanoe the least 
Might gratify her father. Thoroughly 
I, as a mother and a woman, know 
What conflicts, in the yoTing unpractised hearts 
Of timid virgins, might bo well excited 
By such uncertainty. But, when by Percus, 

Heir of Epirus, ev’ry doubt seem’d banish’d; 

To whom, for pow’r, nobility, and youth, 

Valor, and comeliness, and sense, not one 
Could be compared; then, when the lofty choice 
Of ]\Iyrrha gave such pleasure to us all; 

When she, on this account, ought to exult 
With self-congratulation; we behold 
The storm more furiously arise within hor. 

And jtKU’e insufferable agonies 

Oonsunio her ev’ry day !... At such a sight, 

1 feel my heart as if asunder tom. 

Eu. Ah, had she never made that fatal choice! 

Errun that day forth, her anguish has increased: 

This very night, the last on© that precedes 
Her lofty nuptial rites, (0 Heav’ns!) I fear’d 
That it had been to her the last of life.— 

Motionless, silent, lay I in my bed. 

From hers not far remote; and, still intent 
On all her movements, made pretence to sleep: 

But I for months and montlis have now behold her 

Ill such a martyrdom, that all repose 

Plies from my aged limbs. I for thy daughter 

The comfort of benignant Sleep invoked 

Most silently within myself; for o’er her 

For many, many nights he has not spread 

Ilk downy wings.—Her sohs and sighs at first 

Wore almost smother’d; they were few; were broken : 

Then (hearing me no longer) they increased 

To such ungovernable agony, 

That, at the last, against her will, they changed 
To bitter tears, to sobs, to piercing sci’cams. 

Amid hor lamentations, from her lips 

One word alone escaped: ** Death!... deaidi! ” ; and oft, 

In broken accents, she repeated it. 

I started from my couch ; and hastily 
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I ran to her; and scarce had she beheld me, 

When, in the midst, she suddenly repress’d 
Each tear, each sigh, each word; and, recomposed 
In royal stateliness, as if almost 
Incensed with mo, in accents calm she cried: 

“ Why comest thou to mo ? what wouldst thou with 
me ?”... 

I could not answer her ; I wept, embraced her, 

Then wept again ... At length my speech return’d. 

0! how did 1 implore her, how conjure her. 

To tell me her affliction, which, at last. 

Thus in her bosom pent, would, with her life, 

My life destroy!... Thou surely, though a mother, 

Couldst not have si^oken to her with more fond, 

And more persuasive love.—She well doth know 
How much I love her ; and, at my discourse, 

Once more the torrents from her eyes gush’d forth, 

And she embraced me, and with tenderness 
To my fond importunities replied. 

But still, inflexibly reserved, she said 
That ev’ry maiden, when the nuptial day 
Approaches, is oppress’d with transient grief; 

And she commanded me to hide it from you. 

But so deep-rooted is her malady. 

So fearful are its inward ravages. 

That I run tremblingly to thee; and beg 
That, by thy means, these rites may be delay’d: 

To death the maiden goes, bo sure of this.— 

Thou art a mother; I say nothing more. 

Oe. ... Ah I... choked by weeping,... scarcely... can I 
speak.— 

Whence can this malady arise, ah, whence?... 

No other martyrdom, at her young age, 

Is there, except the martyrdom of love. 

But, if she is inflamed by love for Perous, 

Whom of her oym accord she chose, say, whence. 

When on the point of gaining him, this grief? 

And, if another flame feed on her heart. 

Wherefore hath she herself selected Pereus 
Among so many others ? 


♦.. Her fierce grief 
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D<jth not, I swear to thee, arise from love. 

She always was observed by mo ; nor could she, 
Without my seeing it, resign her heart 
To any passion. And she would, bo sure, 

Have told it mo; her mother as to ycarsi 
But, ill our love, a sister. Her deportment. 

Her countenance, her sighs, her very silence, 

Ah! all eonvinco me that she loves not Pereus. 

She, if not joyous, was, biifore she chose him, 

Tranquil at least: and thou know’st well how she 
Delay’d her choice. But yet, assuredly 
Ko other man jdeased her, ere she saw Pereus: 

’Tis true, she seem’d to give to him tlie prof ’rence, 
Betianse it was, or so at least she deem’d it, 

Hej- duty to choose one. hjhe loves him not; 

To me it seems so : yot, what other suitor, 

(l(miparc(l with noble Pereus, can she love ? 

I know her to possess a lofty heart; 

A heart in which a flame, that is not lofty, 

Could never enter, ^i’his 1 safely swear: 

The man tliat she could love, of royal blood 
Must be; or else she w’ould not lie his lover. 

Is ow, who of those have ye admitted hero, 

\VJiom at her will she could not with her hand 
Make hajipy ? Then her grief is not from love. 

IjOvo, though it feeds itself with teai*s and sighs, 

Yot still it leaves I know not what of hope, 

That vivifies the centre of the heart; 

Bnt not a ray of hope is gloaming on her ; 

Incurable her wound; alas, too surely I... 

Ah, could the death, that she invokes for ever, 

Bft granted first to me! I should, at least, 

Not see her thus by a slow fire consumed !... 

Ce, 'I’hou dost distract mo ... To these marriage rites 
Never will I consent, if they are destined 
To take from us our only daughter... Go; 

Return to her; and do not say to her 
That thou hast spoken with me. I myself, 

Soon as tho tears are from my eyes dispersed. 

And my face rc(;omposed, will thither come. 

Eu. Ah! quickly come. I will return to her; 

VOL. II. 


Y 
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I am impatient once more to behold her. 

O Heav’iis 1 who knows if she has not onco more 
Been with these frantic i)aroxysins seized, 

While I have thns at length with theo conversed ? 
Alas! what pity do 1 feel for thtic, 

Unhappy mother!... I fly hence; but thou, 

Ah, linger not!... I’he less that thou delayest, 

The more good wilt thou do ... 

Ce. How much delay 

Costs me, thou mavst conceive: but 1 will not 

* •/ 

Call her at such an unaccustom'd hour, 

Nor go to her, much less present myself 
With troubled countenance. It is not fit 
To strike her cither with distrcjss, or fear: 

So modest, timid, pliable is she. 

That no moans with that noble disposition 
Can be too gentle. Quickly go ; in mo 
Repose, as 1 in thee alone repose. 

Scene II. 

CL-CRIS. 

Ce. Wliat can it bo ? A year has well-nigh passM, 
Since I was first tormented by her grief; 

And yot no trace whence Myrrha’s sorrow springs 
Can 1 discern!—Perchance the gods themselves. 
Envious of our prospeiity, would snatch 
From us so rare a daughter, the sole comfort, 

Solo hope of both her parents ? 0 ye gods, 

’Twere bettor never to have giv’n hor to us ! 

0 Venus! thou sublime divinity 
Of this to thee devoted, sacred isle, 

Perchance hor too great beauty moves thy envy ? 

And hence perchance thou, equally with her, 
Redueest me to this distracted state? 

Ah! yes, thou wilt that I should thus atone 
In tears of blood, for ray inordinate. 

Presumptuous transports of a loving mother... 
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SCEIfE III. 

CXNYRAS, CECRIS. 

Cin. Weep not, O lady. I have briefly heard 
The painful narrative; to this dincloBure 
Constrain’d I Eurycleia. Ah ! believe me, 

Sooner a thousand times would I expire, 

Than with our idolized and only daughter 
Adopt coercive means. Who could have thought 
That by this mariiage, which was once her choice, 
She could be brought to such extremity ? 

But, let it be dissolved. !My life, my realm. 

And e’en my glory are as nothing worth. 

If I see not our only daughter happy. 

Yet, Myrrha ne’er was fickle. Wo beheld her 
In understanding far surpass her years; 

Discreet in ev’ry wish ; and constant, eager 
Our smallest wishes to anticipate. 

She knows full well, that in her noble choice 
We deem’d ourselves most fortunate: she cannot, 
No, never, hence repent of it. 

Oin. But yet. 

If she in heart repent of it ?—0 lady, 

Hoar hor: and all a mother’s gentle pleadings 
Do thou adopt with hor; do thou at length 
Compel her to unfold her heart to thee, 

While there is time for this. And I meanwhile 
Will mine unfold to thee; and I assure thee, 

Nay, e’en I swear, that, of my heart’s first thoughts, 
My daughter is the object. It is true, 

Epirus’ king I wish’d to mako ray friend ; 

^id the young Poreus, his distinguish’d son, 

Adds, to the future hope of a rich kingdom. 

Other advantages, in my esteem 
More precious far. A gentle character, 

A heart no less compassionate than lofty, 

Doth he evince. Besides, ho seems to me 
By Myrrha’s beauties fervently inflamed.— 

I never could select a worthier consort 
To mako my daughter happy; and no doubts 
Of these pigged marriage rit^ torment his heart; 
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His father’s indignation and. his own, 

If we renonnced our covenanted faith, 

Would ho most just; and their rage might to us 
Be even terrible: in this behold 
Many and potent reasons in the eyes 
Of ev’ry other prince; but none in mine. 

Nature made me a father; chance, a king. 

Those which are deem’d by others of my rank 
Seasons of state, to which they are accustom’d 
To make all natural aifections yield, 

In my paternal bosom would not weigh 
Against one single sigh of my dear daughter. 

I, by her happiness alone, can bo 
Myself made happy. Go; say tliis to her; 

Assure her, also, that she need not fear 
Displeasing me, in telling me the truth; 

Nought let her fear, except the making us. 
Through her own means, unliappy. I meanwhile. 
By questions artfully proposed, will learn 
From Pereus if he deem his love return’d; 

And thus will I prepare him for the issue, 

No less afflicting to himself than me. 

But yet, the time is brief for doing this, 

If fate decree that we retract our purpose. 

Ce. Thou speakest well: I fly to her.—It brings 
Great solace to mo, in our grief, to see 
That one accordant will, one love, is ours. 


ACT 11. 
SCKNE I, 


CINYllAS, PKREUS. 

Pe. Behold me here, obedient to thy wishes. 
I hope, 0 king, the hour is not far distant. 
When with the loving epithet of father 
J may accost thee.., 

Cin, Listen to me, Pereus.— 

If tho];i well know thyself, thou canst not fail 
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To be convinced what happiness a father 
Who loves his only daughter must experience 
At having thee as son-in-law. ’Tis certain, 

Had I myself been destined to select 
A spouse for Myrrha, I had chosen thee 
Among the many and illustrious rivals 
Who, with thyself, contended for her hand. 

Thence, thou thyself mayst judge how doubly dear 
Thou wert to me, when by herself elected. 

Thou, in the judgment of impartial men. 

In all pretensions wort un paragon’d ; 

But, in my judgment, more than for thy blood, 

And thy paternal kingdom, thou both wert. 

And art, the first for other qualities 
Intrinsically thine, whence thou wouldst be. 

E’en if a private man, eternally 
Greater than any king... 

Pe. Ah father!...(! 

E’en now exult to call thee by this name) 

Father, ray greatest, nay, my only prize, 

(Consists in pleasing thee. I have presumed 
To interrupt thee; pardon mo: but 1 
Cannot, before I merit them, receive 
From thee so many praises. To my heart 
Q^hy speech will be a higli encouragement, 

To make mo that which thou l)eliev’st me now. 

Or wishost me to be. Thy son-in-law, 

And Myrrha’s consort, largely should I be 
With ev’ry lofty quality endow’d : 

And 1 accept from thee the augury 
Of virtue. 

• Cin. Ah 1 thou speakest as thou art.— 

And, since thou art such, I shall dare to speak 

To thee as to a son.—I clearly see 

Thou lovest Myrrha with a genuine love; 

And I should wrong thee most unworthil}', 

Could I e’en doubt of this. But,... tell me now;... 
If my request is not too indiscreet,.., 

Art thou as much beloved ? 

Pe. ... I ought to hide 

Nothing from thee.—^Ah I Myrrha would, methinks, 
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Love me again, and yet it seems she cannot. 

I cherish’d once a hope of her regard; 

And yet I hope to gain it; or, at least, 

My flatt’ring wishes still prolong the dream. 

’Tis tnie, that, most inexplicably, sho 
Persists in her reserve. Thou, Cinyras, 

Although thou bo a father, still retaincst 
Thy youthful vigor, and remember’st love: 

Know then, thJt evermore with trembling steps. 

And as if by compulsion, sho accosts me; 

Over her face a deadly pallor steals; 

Her lovely eyes are never turn’d towards me; 

A few irresolute and broken words 

iSlie falters out, involved in mortal coldness; 

Her eyes, eternally suffiised with tears, 

She fixes on the ground; in speechless grief 
Her soul is buried; a pale sickliness 
Dims,, not annihilates, her charms divine:— 

Behold her state. Yet, of connubial rites 

She speaks; and now thou wouldst pronounce that she 

Desired those rites; now, that, far worse than death, 

She dreaded them; now, she herself assigns 
The day for them, and now, sho puts it off. 

If I enquire the reason of her sadness, 

Her lip denies it; but her countenance, 

Of agony expressive, and of death, 

Proclaims her great, incurable despair. 

Me she assures, and each returning day 
Eopeats, that she would have me as her spouse ; 

She says not that sho loves me; lofty, noble, 

Sho knows not how to feign. 1 wisli and fear 

To hear from her the truth: I check my tears; » 

I bum, 1 languish, and I dare not speak. 

Now'from her faith, reluctantly bestow’d, 

Wt)uld I myself release her; now again 
I fain would die, since to resign her quite 
I have no pow’r; yet, unpossess’d her heart, 

Her person would 1 not possess .. . Alas I.. * 

Whether I live or die, I scarcely know.— 

Thus, both oppress’d, and though, with diffrent griefs, 
Both with amotion equally weigh’d down. 
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We have at last the fatal day attain’d. 

The day which she herself irrevocably 
Hath chosen for our marriage... Ah, were I 
The only victim of such deep distress I 

Cin. As much as she, dost thou excite my pity... 
Thy frank and fervid eloquence bespeaks 
A soul humane and lofty: such a soul 
Did T. ascribe to thee; hence to thyself 
I will not less ingenuously speak.— 

I tremble for my child. 1 share with thee 
A lover’s grief; ah, prince! do thou too share 
A father’s grief with me. Ah, if she were 
Unhaj)py by my means!... ’Tis true, she chose thee; 
’'I’is true that none constrain’d her... but, if fear, 

Or maiden modesty ... In sliort, if Myrrha 
>jow should repent her promise wrongfully? . . . 

Pe. No more; 1 understand^hce. To a lover, 
Who loves as I do, canst thou represent 
The cherish’d object wretched for his sake ? 

Could I, though innocently, deem myself 
The origin of all her wretchedness. 

And not expire with grief?—^Ah! Myrrha, now 
Pronounce on me, and on my destiny, 

A final sentence : fearlessly pronounce it, 

If Pereus’ love bo irksome: yet for this 
Never shall I logret that I have loved thee. 

O, could I uiako her joyful by my tears! . .. 

To me ’twoiild be a blessing e’en to die. 

So that she might be happy. 

Cin. Porous, who 

Can hear thco without weeping ? ... No, a heart 
More faithful, more impassion’d than thine own, 
There cannot bo. Ah I as thou hast to me, 

Couldst thou disclose it also to my daughter: 

She could not hear thee, and refuse to open 
To thee with equal confidence her own. 

I do not think that she repents her choice; 

(Who, knowing thee, could do this ?) but perchance 
Thou mayst solicit ft»ni her heart the source 
Of her conceal’d distress.—Behold, she comes; 

I had already summon’d her. With her 
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I leave thee; to the interview of lovers, 

Fathers are over a restraint. Now, prince, 

Fully reveal to her thy lofty heart, 

A heart by which all others must be sway’d. 

Scene II. 

MYRRHA, PEREUS. 

My. With Pfteus doth he leave me ? ... Fatal trial! 
This rends my heart indeed ... 

Pe. At length, 0 Myrrha, 

The day is come, which, wert thou only happy, 

Should render me supremely happy also. 

Thy hair with nuptial coronal adorn’d. 

Thy form enveloped in a festal robe, 

I see indeed: but on thy countcnanco, 

Thy looks, thy gestures, and in ev’ry stop. 

Pale melancholy lours. O Myrrha, he 
Who loves thee more, far more than life itself. 

Cannot behold thee with a mion like this 
To an indissoluble tic approach. 

This is the hour, the solemn hour is this, 

When 'tis no more allowable for thee 
To pass delusions on tnyself, or others. 

Thou sliouldst divulge to mo (whate’er it be) 

The cause of thy distress ; or sliouldst at least 
Confess that thou dost not confide in me; 

That I have ill-responded to thy choice, 

And thatjkt hcaii; thou hast repented of it. 

1 shall not hence account that 1 am wrong’d; 

O no! though this sad heart will be surcharged 
With mortal wretchedness. But, what car’st thou 
For the distraction of a man not loved. 

And slenderly esteem’d? it too ranch now 
Concerns me not to render thee unhappy.— 

Then speak to mo explicitly and boldly.— 

But, thou art mute and motionless ? ... Thy silence 
Breathes but disdain and death ... thy eBence is 
An answer too decisive: thou dost hate me ; 

And dar'st not say it. .. Now resume thy faith: 

I instantly prepare myself to fly 
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For ever from thine eyes, since.I am thus 

An object of aversion . . . But if I 

Was always so, how could I win thy choico ? 

If 1 became so afterwards, ah, tell me; 

In what I have offended thee ? 

My. ... 0 prince! ... 

Thy overweening love depicts my grief 
More poignant than it is. Beyond the boiipids 
Of truth thy heated phantasy impels thee. 

With silence thy unprecedented words 
I hoar; what wonder? unexpected things. 

And little pleasing, and, e’en more than this, 

Kot true, dost thou express: how can I then 
Reply to thee?— This, for our nuptial rites, 

T« the appointed day; I come prepared 
For their fulfilment; does my chosen spouse 
Venture metitiwhile to harbor doubts of me ? 

’Tis true, perchance my spirits are not radiant, 

As here should bo who doth obtain a spouse 
Distinguish’d like thyself: but I>en8ivenes8 
Is oft a second nature; ill could one 
Who feels its potent sway, explain the cause: 

And often an officious ejnestioning, 

Instead of making manifest the cause, 

Redouhles the effect. 

Pe. I’m irksome to the©; 

I see it hy unquestionable symptoms. 

I knew indeed that thou couldst never love mo; 

Yet in my feeble heart I had caress’d m 

At least the flatt’ring hope thou didst not hate me; 

In time, for thine and my peace, I discern 
That I deceived myself.—’Tis not (alas!) 

Witliin my pow’r to make thee hate me not: 

But on myself doth it alone depend 
To make thee not despise mo. Now art thou 
Freed, and released from all thy promised faith. 

Against thy will ’twere vain to keep thy promise; 

Not by thy parents, and still less by mo, 

But by false shame, art thou restrain’d. Thou wouldst. 
Not to incur the blame of fickleness, 

Render thyself, thine own worst enemy, 
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The victim of thy error: and dost thou 
Hope I should suffer this ? Ah, no!—That I 
Love thee, that I perchance deserved thee, this 
I ought to prove now, by refusing thee . . . 

My. Thou dost delight to drive me to despair, ., 
Ah ! how can I be joyous in thy presence. 

If I am destined always to behold 

Thy love ill-pleased with mine ? Can I assign 

The causes of a grief, which, in great measure, 

Is but supposititious ? which, indeed, 

If true in part, p’rhaps has no other cause. 

Than the new state which I’m about to enter; 

The sad necessity of separation 

From my beloved parents; and the words 

So oft repeated to myself: “ Ah! maybe 

I never more shall see them. tho departure 

For other realms unknown • tho change of sky; , .. 

And other thoughts, by thousands and by thousands. 

All passionate and tender, and all sad ,* 

And all indisputably better known, 

And felt more keenly, than by any other, 

By thy humane and courteous lofty heart I— 

I gave myself spontaneously to thee : 

Nor do I fool repentance; this I swear. 

If it were so, I would have told it to thee: 

Thee, above all men, I esteem: from thee 
Nothing would I conceal, . . . that I would not 
Likewise from my own consciousness conceal. 

Now, I implore; lot him who loves mo best, 

Speak to mo least of this my wretchedness, 

And ’twill in time, I feel assured, depart. 

Could I, not prizing thee, give thee my hand, 

I should despise myself: and how not prize thee ? , .. 

My lips could never utter wkat my heart 

Doth not dictate: and yet those lips assure thee, 

Swear to thee, that 1 never will belong 

To any one hut thee. What more can I 

Profess to thee ? 

Pe. ... Alas! I venture not 

To ask of thee ono thing, which, couldst thou say it, 
Would give me life. But fatal the demand! 
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’Twero (loath, I fear, to be assured of this.— 

Thou to be mine, then, dost not now disdain ? 

Dost not repent of it ? and no delay ?... 

My. No; *tis the day; to-day will I be thine.— 

But, let our sails bo hoisted to tho winds 
To-morrow, and for ever let us leave 
These shores behind us. 

Pe. Do I hear thee rightly ? 

With sn(ih abrupt transition how csanst thou 
Thus differ from thyself? It tortures thee 
So much to have to leave thy parents dear. 

Thy native counti’y; yet wouldst thou depart 
Thus speedily, for ever ?... 

My, Yes;... for ever 

Will I abandon them; ... and die ... of giief ... 

Pe. What do 1 hear? Thy anguish hath betray 
thee;... 


’d 


Thy words and looks are prompted by despair. 
I swear that I will never be tho means 
Of thy destruction; never ; of my own 
T(X> certainly... 

My. ’Tie true; ’tis too, too tnie ; 

I am distracted by a mighty woe... 

But no, l>eliove mo not.—Inflexibly 
I to my purpose keep.—While I have thus 
My lx»som harden’d as it were with grief. 

My parting hence will be less keenly felt: 

A solace in thyself ... 

Pe. No, Myrrha, no: 

I am the cause, I am, (though innocent) 

Of the dread conflict, which thus lacerates, 
Arfd agitates thy heart.—My hateful presence 
No longer shall impose restraint on thee.— 

Do thou thyself, 0 Myrrha, to thy parents 
Propose some moans, that may deliver thee 
From ties so inauspicious; or from them 
Thou’lt hear to-day the cruel death of Pereus. 
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Scene III. 

MYKRHA. 

My, Ah, go not to my parents!... Hear me,. .. hear 
me!... 

He flies from me... — ,0 Heav’ns ! what have I said ? 

Let me to Eurycleia quickly mu : 

No, not one instant would I with myself 
Remain alone... 


Scene IV, 

MYRRIIA, EURYCLEIA. 

Eu. 0 whither dost thou fly 

Thus with such breathless haste, beloved daughter ? 

My, Where can I find, if not in thee, some solace ?,.. 
To thee I came... 

Eu. I, from a distance, long 

Have watch’d thee carefully. Thou knowcst well, 

I never can abandon thee: I hope 

That thou wilt pardon me. From thence T saw 

Pereus rush troubled foj th ; and thee I find 

With heavier grief oppress’d : ah! dearest daughter; 

Thy tears at least maj’ freely have a vent 

Upon my breast. 

My. Ah, yes; dear Eurycleia, 

With thee I may at least shed tears ... I feel 
As if my heart would burot from checking them... 

Eu, And wilt thou, in a state like this, persist, 

0 daughter, in these hymeneal rites ? 

My. I hope my agony may kill me first... 

But no; that cannot be; the time’s too short;... ^ 

It afterwards will kill mo, kill me soon... 

Heath, death, I have no other wish but death;... 

And death alone is all that I deserve. 

Eu. —Myrrha, no other furies can assail 
With such barbarity thy youthful breast, 

Save those of love... 

My. What dar’st thou say to mo ? 

What cruel falsehood ?..« 

Eu. Ah, do not, I pray thee, 
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Be wroth with me. For a long time iVe thought so; - 
But if it thus displease thee, 1 will dare 
No more to say it to thee. Ah, mayst thou 
Preserve with me the lil)erty of weeping ! 

Neither do I know well if I believe 
What 1 have said; moreover, to thy mother 
1 hitherto have solemnly denied it... 

My. What do I hear ? 0 Ileav’ns! does she perchance 
Also suspect it ?... 

Eu. And who, seeing thus 

A tender maiden in excessive grief, 

Would not deem love tlie origin of this? 

Ah ! were thy grief from love alone ! at least 
Some remedy miglit then be found.—Immersed 
Pui a long time in this perplexing doubt, 

I to the holy altar went one day 
Of Venus, our sublime divinity; 

With tears, with incense, and persuasive prayers, 

With mouniful heart, befoi’e her sacred imago 
Prostrate, I ventured to pronounce tliy name,.. 

My. Ah! what audacity! what hast thou done ? 

Venus ?...() Heavens I... inimical to me.., 

I'he force of her implacable revenge... 

Wljat do I say ?... Alas! ... 1 shudder,.., tremhlo... 

jBit. ’Tis true indeed that I in this did wrong: 

The angry deity disdain’d my vows; 

The incoiiso, in a smould’ring gloom involved, 

With difficulty burn’d^ and, downwards driven. 

The smoke collected round my hoary head. 

Wouldst thou hear further ? I presumed to raise 
To the stern image my afflicted eyes, 

Affd, horribly incensed vrith indignation, 

With threat’ning looks the goddess seem’d to me 
Herself to drive me from her sacred feet. 

With trembling steps, I totter’d from the temple, 

Palsied with fear... In telling this, I feel 
My hair witli horror once more stand on end. 

My. And thou with terror mak’st me also shudder. 
What hast thou dared to do? By Myrrha now 
Must no celestial pow’r, and much less that 
Of our tremendous goddess, be invoked. 

I am abandon’d by the gods; my breast 
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Is open to the onslaught of the Furies,; 

There they alone authority possess, 

And residence.—Ah! if there still remains 
In thee the shadow of a genuine pity, 

My faithful Eurycleia, (thou alone 

Canst do it,) save me from despair: ’tis slow, 

Too slow, although ’tis infinite, my grief. 

Eu. Thou mak’st me tremble... What can I ? 

My. ... I ask thcio 

My woes to shorten. My weak frame thou socest 
Wearing away by little and by little; 

My ling’ring agonies destroy my parents ; 

A burden to myself, a curse to others, 

I never can escape : ’twere pity, love, 

To expedite my death; from thee I ask it... 

Eu. 0 Heav’ns ! ... from me ? . . . My very utt’mnccj 
fails,... 

My breath,... my thoughts... 

My. Ah, no; thou lov’st mo not. 

I weakly deem’d that in thy aged breast 
There dwelt a comprehensive tenderness... 

Yet thou thyself didst in my tender years 
Exhort me to nobility of thought : 

Oft have I heard from thee, how virtuous souls 
Should death prefer to infamy. Alas !... 

What do I say ?... —But thou dost hear me not?... 
Motionless,. .. mute,. . . thou scarcely breath’st! 0 

Hcav’us 1. . . 

What have I said? distracted with my pangs,... 

I know not what I said: ah! pardon me ; 

My second mother, be once more thyself. 

Eu. ... 0 daughter, daughter! . . . Thou ask dedih 
from me ? 

Thou death from me ? 

My. Esteem me not ungrateful; 

And think not that the anguish of my woes 
Hobs me of pity for the pangs of others.— 

Wouldst thou not see me dead in Cyprus? B0<m 
Thou’lt hear that 1 Epirus reach’d, a corpse. 

Eu. ’Twere vain, then, to endure these dreadful 
nuptials. 

I to thy parents fly to tell the whole ... 
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My, Ah, do it not, or irretrioTahly 
Thou forfeitest my love : ah, do it not; 

I pray thee : in the name of thy true love, 

I do conjure thoo.—From a troubled heart 
Accents escape, which should not be recorded.— 

An ample solace (one which hitherto 

I’ve not allow’d) hath been my tears with thoo; 

The speaking of my grief; in mo already 
My courage hence is doubled.—A few hours 
Are wanting to the solemn nuptial rites: 

Be ever near mo: let us go : meanwhile. 

It is thy province to confirm me more 
In my inevitable lofty purpose. 

Thou, by tliy faithful (jounsel, and thy more 
Than mother’s love, at once shouldat strengthen me. 
Thou shouldst so act, that firm^lj’-1 may follow 
'fhe solo remaining honorable track. 


ACT III. 

SCENK I. 

CiNYRAS, CECRiS. 

Ce, There is no doubt that Poreus, though he be 
Not yet return’d to us, by M^n-rha’s words 
Was greatly mortified. She loves him not; 

Of this I’m sure; she’ll go to cerhdn death, 

If in these nuptials she should persevere. 

. dn. For the last trial now, will we ourselves 
H^r from her lips tho truth. I, in thy name, 
Have summon’d her to meet thee in this place. 
Neither of us, in short, would force her will; 

How much wo love her, well she knows, to whom 
Ourselves are not less dear. To me it seems 
Now utterly impossible, that she, 

In this respect, should close to us her heart ; 

To us, who made her arbitress and mistress 
Not only of herself, but of ourselves. 

Ce, Ikhold, sho comes: and 0! she seems to me 
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Somewhat more joyful; and her step more firm... 
Ah I could she be again what once she was! 

At the sole reappearance in her face 
E’en of a flash of joy, 1 quickly seeui 
Bestored once more to life. 

iff 


Scene II. 

MYRRHA, CINYRAS, CECRIS. 

Ce. Beloved daughter. 

Ah, come to us! ah, come I 
My. What do I se<3 ? 

0 Heav’ns! my father also!... 

Gin. Haste, advance; 

Our only hope and life; advance securely; 

And do not fear the aspect^of thy father, 

More than thou fear’st thy mother’s. We are both 
Ready to liear thee. Now, if thou art pleased 
The cause to tell us of thy cruel state, 

Thou giv’st us life ; but if it pleases thee 
Rather to hide it, thou mayst also, daughter, 
Conceal it; for thy pleasure will be ours. 

Before the nuptial knot is tied for ever, 

One hour alone is wanting; cv’ry (jue 
Deems it a thijig docideil: but, if yet 
Thy will is changed; if thy committed faith 
Be irksome to thy heart; if thy free choice. 

Though once spontaneous, be no longer such; 

Be lx)ld, fear nothing in the world, reveal 
All the misgivings of thy heart to us. 

Thou art by nothing bound; and we ourselves 
The first release thee; and the gon rous Porous, 
Worthy of thee, confirms this lilxjrty. 

Nor will we tax thee with inconstancy: 

Rather will we admit, that thoughts mature, 
Though unforeseen, constrain ^thee to this change. 
By reasons base thou never oanst be moved : 

Thy noble character, thy lofty thoughts, 

Thy love for us, full well wo know them all: 

A step of thee, and of thy blood unv/orthy, 

Thou never couldst e’en think of. Freely, then, 
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Do tTioii fulfil thy wish,; provided thou 
Art once nioro happy, with that happiness 
Thou rcTiderest thy parents happy also. 

Now, this thy present will, whate’er it be, 

Do thou to us reveal it, as to brothers. 

Ce. Ah, yes! thou s^’st it well; for ne’er, didst thou 
Hear words of more persuasive tenderness. 

More mild, more tender, from thy mother’s lips 
Than these. 


My. ... Is there a torment in the world, 

Tliat can compare with mine ? . . . 

Ce. But what is this ? 

Sighing, thou talkest to thyself? 

Cin. Ah, let, 

Ah, let thy hoai*t speak to us: we will use 
No other language with thee.—Quick, reply. 

My. . . . My lord ... 

Cin. Ah, Myrrlia, ’tis a sad beginning: 

To thee T am a father; not a lord : 

Canst thou invoke me with another name, 

0 daughter? 

My. Myrrlia, this is the last conflict.— 

Be strong, my soul. . . 

Ce. 0 Iloav’ns! The hues of death 

Upon her counlenanco . . . 

My. On mine? . .. 

Cin. But whence 

Tremblost thou thus ? at me ? . . . 

My. 1 tremble not. . . 

Mothinks; ... or I, at least, no more shall tremble, 
ye now so compassionately hear me.— 
ir only, your too well beloved daughter, 

Well know I that I am. I see you always. 

My joys enjoying, grieving in, my gidefs; 

E’en this my grief increases. Mine, alas I 
Passes the bounds of natural distress; 

In vain I hide it; and to you would speak it,. . . 

If I knew it myself. My fatal sadness 
With growing years augmented ev’ry day, 

Long ere, amid the’ illustrious company 
Of noble suitors, Pereus I selected. 

VOL. II. z 
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Within my breast an angry deity, 

Unknown, inexorable, dwells; and hence, 

All pow*r of mine is vain against his pow’r . .. 
Mo^er, believe me; though I be but young. 

My mind, e*en passing ordinary strength, 

Was, and is, strong; but my distoifl^r’d frame 
Is fast succumbing; . .. and I feel myself. 

With gradual footsteps, tettVing to the tomb ... 
—My rare and little food to me is poison : 

Sleep everlastingly forsakes my pillow; 

Or dreams, with horrid images of death, 

Give greater martyrdom than sleepless nights: 

I do not find, throughout the day or night, 

A moment’s peace, repose, or resting place. 

Yet nothing in the shape of human comfort 
Do I presume to covet; death I deem. 

Expect, solicit, as my only cure. 

But, for my punishment, still Nature keeps me. 
With her strong ties, alive. I pity now. 

And now I hate, myself: I weep, and rave. 

And weep again ... This, this is the incessant. 
Insufferable, fierce vicissitude, 

In which I drag along my heavy days.— 

But what ?... do ye, too, at my horrid state 
Shed tears?. . . Beloved mother! ... lot mo then. 
To thy breast clinging, drinking in thy tears, 
Forego the sense of siiflf’ring for a moment I... 

Ce, Beloved daughter, at a tale like this, 

Who could refrain from weeping?... 

Cin, At her words 


I feel my bosom rent.. . But finally, 

What ought we now to do ?... 

Jtfy. But finally, 

(Ah I trust to what I say,) I ne’er conceived 
The wish to vex you, or extort from you 
Vain pity for myself, describing thus 
My fierce unutterable pangs*—When I, 

By choosing Peieus, fix’d my destiny, 

At first, ’tis true, I to myself appear’d 
Somewhat less troubled; but, within my heart 
l^portionably fierce my grief return’d, 
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As nearer and more near the day approach’d 
For forming the indissoluble tie; 

So much so, that three times indeed I dared 
To bog you to procrastinate the day. 

In these delays I somewhat calm’d myself; 

But, as the time dimlltish’d, all my pangs 
Kesumed their wonted fierceness. To their height, 

To my c.onsummate shame, consummate grief, 

Are they to-day arrived : but something tells me 
That they, to-day, are giving in my breast 
The last proof of their strength. This day shall see me 
The sjwuse of Perous, or a breathless corpse. 

Ce. What do I hear ? .. . 0 daughter!. . . Wilt thou 
thus 

In these lugubrious nuptials persevere ?... 

Cin. No, this shall never be. Thou lov’st not Pereus; 
And, spite of inclination, thou,* in vain, 

Wouldst give thyself to him ... 

My. Ah, do not ye 

Take me from him; or quickly give me death... 

’Tis true, perchance, I love him not as much 
As he loves me;... and yet, of this I doubt.., 

Believe, that I sufficiently esteem him; 

And that no other man in all the world, 

If he have not, shall ever have my hand. 

I hope that Pereus, as he ought to he, 

Will to my heart be dear; b}'’ living wdth him 
In constant and inseparable faith, 

I hope that ho will make both peace and joy 
Beturn to me again: that life may be 
^11 dear to me, and perad venture happy. 

if I hitherto have loved him not 
As he deserves, ’tis not a fault of mine, 

But rather of my state; which makes me first 
Abhor myself... Him have I chosen once; 

And now, again I choose him: long for him, 

Solicit him, and him alone. My choice 
Beyond expression to yourselves was grateful: 

Be then, as ye did ynm, as now I wish, 

The whole accomplish’i Since I show myself 
Superior to my grief, do ye so likewise. 
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As joyfally as may be, soon will I 

Come to the nuptials: ye will find yourselves 

Some day made happy by them. 

Ce. 0 rare daughter! 

How many true perfections thou unitest! 

Cin. Thy words a little calm me; but I tremble... 

My. I feel, while thus in conference with you, 

My strength return. 1 may again perchance 
Wholly become the mistress of myself, 

(If the gods will,) provided ye will lend 
Me your assistance. 

Cin. What assistance ? 

Ce. Speak! 

We will do ev’ry thing. 

My. I am constrain’d 

Once more to grieve you. Hear.—To my worn breast, 
And to my troubled, weak, distemper’d mind, 

The sight of objects new to me will prove 
A potent remedy; and this will be 
Eftectual in proportion as ’tls speedy. 

What it will cost me to abandon you, 

(0 Heav’ns!) I cannot say; my tears will tell it, 
When 1 bid you tbo terrible farewell: 

If, without falling lifeless,... in thy arms, 

I can, 0 mother, do it.., But,.if yet 
I can abandon you, the day will come, 

When, to this gen’rous eftbrt, I shall owe 
Life, peace, and happiness. 

Ce. Dost thou thus speak 

Of leaving us? W’ouldst do it instantly? 

At once dost fear and wish to do it? Whence 
Such inconsistency ? .. . 

Cin. Abandon us ?.., 

And what remains to us, if reft of thee ? 

Thou mayst at leisure afterwards depart 
To Pereus’ father; but meanwhile ere this 
With us enjoy protracted happiness... 

My. If here 1 cannot possihiy be happy, 

Would ye prefer to see me dead in Cyprus, 

Of know mo happy on a foreign shore ?— 

Sek^ner, or later, to JBpirus’ realm 
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My destiny invites me : there should I 
With Pcreiis finally abide. To you, 

When Pereus his paternal sceptre sways, 

One day will we return. Yo shall agAin 
In Cyprus see me, if the gods so grant, 

The joyful mother of a numerous offspring: 

And we will leave to you, of all my children, 

The one ye may love best, to bo the prop 
Of your declining years. Thus of your blood 
Shall yo possess an heir to this rich realm ; 

Since offspring of the stronger sex, tho gods 
Have hitherto denied to you. Then ye, 

The day on which ye suffer’d me to go. 

Will be the first to hail with blcRsings.—Ah, 

Grant that to-morrow Pereus may with mo 
Spread to tho wind our sails. .Within my heart 
I feel a certain and tremendous presage. 

That I, if y’^e prohibit my departure, 

Alas! within this inauspicious palace, 

To-day the hapless victim will remain 
Of an inscrutable and unknown ]) 0 wer: 

That 3^0 will lose me everlastingly’-... 

Do yo, I pray, compassionately ydcld 
To my unhappy presage; or be pleased, 

Indulging my distemper’d pliantasy, . 

To second what perchance ye deem an error. 

My life, my destiny, and also (FToav’ns! 

T shudder as I speak) your destiny, 

All, all, too much depend on my departure. 

Oe, 0 daughter!... 

^Oin. Ah! ... Thy accents make us tremble .. 

But yet, if such thy will, so be it done. 

W’^hate’er may be my grief, I would prefer 
Never to see thee, than to see thee thus.— 

And thou, sweet consort, standest motionless, 

In tears ?... Gonsentest thou to her desire ? 

Ce. Ah! could her absence kill me, as (alas!) 

I feel assured that 1 shall hence bo doom’d 
In tears to live disconsolate for ever I... 

Ah 1 might the augury prove one day true,^ 

Whidb she suggested of her precious offspring!... 
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But yet, since sucli is her fantastic wish, 

So that she lives, let it he gratified. 

My. Beloved mother, now thou givest me 
Life for the second time. Within an hour 
Shall I be ready for the nuptial rites. 

Whether I love you, time will prove to you; 

Though now I seem impatient to forsake you.— 

Now, for a little while, do I retire 
To my apartments: fain would I appear 
With tearless eyes before the altar; meeting 
My noble spouse with brow serene, and cheerful. 

Scene III. 

CINVRAS, CECRIS. 

Ce. Unhappy parents we.! unhappy daughter!... 

Cm. Yet, to behold her ev’ry day more sad, 

My heart hath not the firmness. ’Twere in vain 
To be opposed... 

Ce. 0 spouse!... A thousand fears 

Invade my heart, lest her excess of grief, 

When she is parted from us, should destroy her. 

Cin. From her expressions, from her looks, and gestures, 
And also from her sighs, it seems to me 
Tliat by sf)me siipernuman agency 
She’s fearfully possess’d. 

Ce, ... Ah! well I know, 

Implacable, vindictive Venus, well, 

Thy rigorous revenge. Thus dost thou make me 
Atone for my irrev’rent arrogance. 

But innocent my daughter was; I only 
Was the delinquent; 1 alone the culprit... 

Cin, O llcav’ns 1 what hast thou dared against the 
goddess?... 

Ce, Unhappy I!... Hear, Cinyras, my fault.— 

When I beheld myself the spouso adored 
Of one who was so loving as a husband, 

A man for captivating grace unoquall’d, 

And by him mother of an only daughter, 

^br beauty, modesty, and sense, and grace 
Throughout the world umivall’d,) I confess, 
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Intoxicated with my happy lot, 

I dared deny to Venus, I alone, 

Her tributary incense. Wouldst thou more ? 

Insensate, and extravagant, at last 
To such a pitch (alas, how ill-advised!) 

Of madness I arrived, that from my lips 
I suffer’d the imprudent boast to fall, 

That by the wondrous, celebrated beauty 
Of Myrrha, now more votaries were drawiivr 
From Asia and from Greece, than heretofore 
Were o’er attracteil to her sacred isle, 

By warm devotion to the Cyprian quoen. 
dn, 0! what is this thou say’st ? ... . 

Ce. Lo, from that day 

Henceforward, Myrrha lost her peace; licr life, 

Her beauty, like frail wax before the fire, 

Slowly consumed; and nothing in our hands 
From that time seem’d to prosper. Afterwards 
What did I not attempt to soothe the goddess? 

What prayers, what teiirs, what penitential rites 
Have I not lavish’d ? evermore in vain. 

Cin, Ill hast thou done, 0 woman ; and still worse 
Hath been thy guilt, in keeping it from me. 

A father wholly innocent, perchance 
I might, by means of mediatorial rites, 

The pardon of the goddess have obtain’d: 

And yet perchance (1 hope) I may succeed.— 

But meanwhile, now indeed do I concur 
In Myrrha’s judgment: that we must perforce, 

And with what promptitude wo can effect it, 

Bemovo her from this consecrated isle. 

Who knows ? perchance the anger of the goddess 
Will not to other climes pursue her: hence 
Our wretched daughter, feeling in her breast 
Such strange forebodings, yearns perchance so deeply 
For her departure, on it founds such hopes.— 

But PereuB comes: he’s welcome: he alone, 

By taking her away from us, can now 
For us our daughter save. 

Ce. 0 destiny! 
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Scene IV. 

CINYRAS, PEREUS, CflORIS. 

Pe. Tardy, irresolute, and apprehensive, 

And full of mortal wretchedness, yo see me. 

A hitter conflict lacerates my heart; 

I have, by pity and a genuine love 
Of others, not of self, been conquer’d. This 
Will cost my ^fe. No otherwise this grieves me, 
Than that 1 thus have forfeited the power 
To spend it in your service: but .1 will not, 

No, I will never drag to hopeless death 
My dearest Myrrha. The disastrous tie 
Shall now bo tom asunder; and, with that. 

The thread of my existence. 

Cin, 0 my son!... 

Still by this name I call thee; and I hope 
That thou ere long will be ray son indeed. 

We, since thyself, have heard explicitly 
The secret thoughts of Myrrha ; I have taken, 

As a true father, ev’ry moans with hoi-, 

So that she now, with absolute free will, 

Her own unbiass’d' judgment may pursue. ' 

But ’mid the winds the rock is not so Arm, 

As she is firm to thee : thee, thee, alone 
She wills, and she solicits; and she fears 
Lest thou bo taken from her. She knows not 
Herself how to adduce to us a cfiuse 
For her despondency: her health infirm, 

Which was the first effect of this, perchance 
Is now its only cause. But her deej) grief 
Deserves much pity, be it what it may j 
Nor should she wake in thee, more than in us, 
Any dissatisfaction. A sweet solace 
Thou of her ills wilt be: on thy firm love 
Her hopes are founded all. What stronger proof 
Wouldst thou require than this? she will herself 
At ev’ry risk abandon us to-morrow; 

^s, who so dearly love her 1) and for this, 

The reason given is to be with thee 
More absolutely, to become more thine. 
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pc. Ah, could I trust to this! but specially 
This her abrupt departure... Ah, I tremble, 

Lest she in thought designs the instrument 
To malcG me of her death. 

Ce. To thee, 0 Perous, 

Do we confide her: fate to-day decrees it. 

Too certainly, before our very eyes. 

Hero would she lifeless fall, if to her will 
Our hearts permitted us to persevere 
In opposition. Change of place and scene 
Potently operates on youthful minds. 

Then lay aside all inauspicious thoughts; 

And think alone of makitig her more happy. 

Bring to thy countenance its wonted joy; 

And, by avoiding mention of her grief, . 

Soon wilt thou sec that grief itself subside. 

Pc. ]\Iay I believe, then, certainly believe. 

That Myrrha hates me not ? 

Cin. Prom me thou mayst 

Believe it, yes! What heretofore T said, 
Eomember; by her words I’m now convinced. 
That, far from being cause of her distress, 

She deems these nuptials her sole reuiody. 

She must bo treated with indulgence; thus 
She will submit to anything. Go thou ; 

Quickly prepare thyself for festive pomp; 

And at the same time ov’rything dispose, 

For taking from us by to-morrow’s dawn 

Our much-loved daughter. We |vill not assemble 

Before the altar of the public temple, 

In sight of all the dwellers here in Cypnis; 

]Fbr the long rite would bo an obstacle 
To such a quick departure. We will chant 
The hymeneal anthems in this palace. 

Pc. Thou hast restored mo suddenly to life. 

I fly; and here will instantly return. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

EURYCLEIA, MYRRHA. 

My. Dear Eurycleia, yes: thou soeest me 
Completely tranquillized; and almost joyous, 

At my resolved departure. 

Can this be ?. r. 

Alone with Pereus wilt thou hence depart ? .. . 

Nor, of so many of thy faithful handmaids, 

Wilt thou select e’en one? Not even mo 
Wilt thou distinguish from this wido neglect ? ... 

What will become of me, my dearest child, 

If thou abandon me ? alas! I feel 

Beady to die at the mere thought of this... 

My. Ah I hold thy peace... One day I shall return... 
Bit. Ah! may the Heav’ns grant this! Beloved 
daughter!... 

I did not think that thou wert capable 
Of such a stem resolve: I always hoped 
That thou at last woiildst close my dying eyes... 

My. I should have chosen thee, and thee alone, 

If I, by any means, could have resolved 
To take an inmate of this palace with me... 

But on this point am 1 inflexible... 

And at to-morrow’s dawn thou go’st from 
hence?,.. 

My. I from my parent^have at length obtain’d 
Permission to do this; the rising sun 
Will see our vessel wafted from this shore. 

Bu. Auspicious be the day to thoe I... Could I 
Know thou wert only happy!.,. *Tis, in truth, 

A cruel and a mortifying joy, 

That thou dost manifest in leaving us... 

Yet, if it please thee,. I will weep, though mute, 

With thy afflicted molher... 

My. Wherefore thus 

Ky Wrt already too assailable * 

thou assail ?... Why force me thus to weep ?... 
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JEu. And how can I suppress my bursting tears?.. 
This is the last time that 1 shall behold, 

And shall embrace thee. Thou forsakest me, 

With many years bow’d down, and still.more bow’d 
With wretchedness. I shall be in my grave 
At thy return, if that should ever be: 

Some tears, I hope that... thou at least wilt give... . 
To the remembrance... of thy Eurj’^oleia... 

My. For pity’s sake... 0! quit me; or at least 
Bo silent.—1 command thee; hold thy peace. 

It is my duty now to be to all 
Inflexible; and chiefly to myself.— 

This is a day to nuptial joy devoted. 

Now, if thou e’er hast loved me, I require 
Of thee to-day the last hard proof of this; 

Restrain thy tears,... and mine.—I see already 
My spouse approaching. Let &ll grief be mute. 

Scene II. 

PEREUS, MYRUHA, EUEYCLEIA. 

P«. Thy father, Myrrha, hath transported me 
With unexpected joy: my destiny, 

Which 1 expected trembling, he himself 
Hath cheerfully announced to me as happy. 

Since thou wilt have it so, to-morrow’s dawn. 

At thy command, shall see my sails unfurl’d. 

At least I’m pleased that both thy parents yield 
Contentedly and placidly to this: 

For me no other pleasure can there bo, 

Save that of satisfying thy desires. 

•My. Yes, much-loved spouse; for by this tender name 
Already I accost thee; if a wish 
My bosom over fervently inspired, 

I am all-burning at the break of day 
To go from hence, in company with thee, 

And so I will. To find myself at once 
With thee alone; no longer to behol4 
Display’d before my sight the many objects 
So long the witnesses, perchance the oause, 

Of my distress; to sail in unknown seas ; 
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To land in countries hitherto unseen j 
To breathe a fresh invigorating air; 

And evermore to witness at my side, 

Beaming with exultation, and with love, 

A spouse like thee; all this, I am convinced, 

WiU in a short time make mo once again 
Such as I used to be. Less irksome tlien 
I trust that I shall be to thee. Meanwhile, 

My state will stand in need of some indulgence; 

But, be assured that tin's will not last long. 

My grief, if never to my mind recall’d, 

Will be eradicated soon. Bo thou, 

Of my abandon’d and paternal realm, 

Of my disconsolate and childless parents. 

In short, of nothing, that was once my own, 

Once px*ecious to my heart, remind mo over, 

Nor even breathe to me their thrilling ixames. 

This, this will be the only remedy 
That will for ever staunch the bitter fount 
Of my aU-fearful, never-ceajsing tears. 

Pe. Strange and unparallol’d is thy design, 

O Myrrha: ah, may Hoav’n in mercy grant 
That thou mayst not, when ’tis too late, repent it!— 
Yet, though my heart the flatt’ring thought admits not 
Of being dear to thee, X am resolved 
Blindly to execute each wish of thine. 

Piuvided that my destiny decrees 

That I should ne’er bo wortliy of thy love, 

My life, which only for thy sake I keep, 

(^at life which I had sacrificed already 
with my own hand, if I had been to-day 
Forced to relinquish thee,) this life of mine. 

Since for this sacred purpose thou hast deign’d 
To make a choice of me, I consecrate 
For ever to thy grief. To weep with thee, 

If thou shouldst wifih it; with festivity. 

And mirthful sports, to make the time pass by 
With lighter wings, and cheat thee of thy cares; 
.With care unceasing, to anticipate 
‘AH d^^res; to show myself at all times, 
VPiichever most thou wishest me to l)e, 
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Thy husband, lover, brother, friend, or servant; 

Behold, to what I pledge myself; in this, 

And this alone, my glory and my life 
Will all be centred. Yet, by this unmoved, 

If thou canst never love me, still, methinks, 

I cannot be the object of thy hate. 

My. What say’st thou ? Learn, ah! better learn .to 
know. 

Better to value- Myn*ha and thyself. 

To thy 60 numerous endowments, thou 
Addost such boundless love, that thou deservest 
A far, far difl’rent object to myself, 
liovo in my bosom will enshrine his fires, 

When he has olearVl it of its blighting teais. 

An ample,and indubitable proof 
Of this, tliou’lt find, in seeing that to-day 
I choose thee as the healer of hiy woes ; 

That 1 esteem thee, that with lofty voice 
I hail thee as my only true deliv’rer. 

Pc. Thou dost inflame me with excessive joy : 

Xevor till nf)w did accents sweet as those 
Flow from thy beauteous lips: within my heart 
Engraved in characters of fire they live.— 

Behold, the priests, and all the festal train, 

And our dear i^arents, hither come. My spouse, 

Ah ! may this moment ho to thee propitious, 

As it is now the hriglitest of my life! 

Scene III. 

Priests, Ckorm of Children, Maidens, and old Mm ; Ciryeas, 
, Cecris, People, Mykrjia, Pereus, Eurycleu. 

Cirt. Beloved children, I infer, at least, 

A jojdul auguiy from seeing you 
Going before us to the sacred rite. 

On thy face, Pereus, transport is express’d; 

And I behold my daughter’s countenance 
Serene and resolute. The deities 
With looks benign assuredly regard us.— 

With copious incense he the altars heap’d; 

Peal forth tibo song, to make the gods propitious; 
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And let your grateful and devoted hymns 
In Bounding accents echo to the skies. 

CHORUS.^ 

Hymen, benignant deity, of Love 

The brother, of frail man the soothing friend; 

On us propitiously do thou descend; 

And bid henceforth these happy votaries prove 
A flame so pure from thy inspiring breath, 

That nothing may extinguish it, but death.— 

CHILDREN. 

Come to us, Hymen, with triumphant joy; 

Borne on thy brother’s wings, descend below; 

UAIDENS. 

With his own craft deceive the treach’rous boy, 

Rob him of darts, of quiver, and of bow. 

OLD MEN. 

But do thou come exempt from all his arte, 

His soft caprices, and insidious sighs: 

CHORUS. 

And deign, 0 Hymen, to unite two hearts, 

In mutual love unmatch’d, with thy firm ties. 

Eu. Daughter, what ails thee ? dost thou tremble ?... 
Heav’ns! ... 

Peace... peace... 

Eu. But yet... 

JIfy. No, no; I do not tremble.— 

CHORUS. 

Mother sublime of Hymen, and of Love, 

A goddess e’en anmng the gods art thou; 

Whose high supremacy in heav’n above. 

Or in the earth, none dare to disavow; 

: ^ In CMApthe Chorus should not sing, each stanaa should be preceded by 
a short symphony adapted to the vords, which should then be recited. 
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From old Olympus’ heights> 0 Venus, doign 
Upon this pair propitiously to smile; 

If e’er the rites of this thy sacred isle 
Thy kind protection haply might obtain. 

CHILDREN. 

Those peerless charms from thee derive their birth, 
Bestow’d on Myrrha with such lavish wealth; 

MAIDENS. 

Restoring her once more to joy and healthy 
Be pleased to leave thy image on the earth; 

OLD MEN. 

Lastly, make her the mother of a race 
So noble, that their father may confess, 

Grandsires, and subjecl^, that past wretchedness 
Is all forgotten in their matchless grace.— 

CHORUS. 

Benignant goddess, gloriously unfold, 

From the pure azure of the heav’nly height. 

Drawn by thy swans with plumes of downy white, 
Throned in thy chariot of translucent gold, 

Thy form majestical; and by thy side 
Have thy two sons; thy 'rosy veil so fair, 

As at thy shrine they kneel, cast o’er this pair, 

And let two bodies one sole spirit hide. 

(h. Yes, daughter, yes; with meek subserviency 
Tliou always soughtest to secure the favor 
^ our all-pow’rful goddess... But, alas I ... 

Thy oount’nanoe changes? ... Thou art fetint, and trem¬ 
bling? ... 

And scarce thy falt’ring knees. *. 

JIfy. For pity’s sake. 

Bo not, 0 mother, with thy acc^pits bring 
My constancy to too severe a test: 

1 cannot answer for my countenance;. *. 

But this 1 know, the purpose of my heart 
Is steady and immutable. 
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Eu. I feel 

As if, for her, I were about to die. 

Pe. Ah! more and more her countenance is troubled ?... 
0 what a tremor now assaults my frame!— 

CHORUS. 

Pure Faith, and Concord, lasting and divine, 

Have placed in this fond couple’s breast their shrine ; 
And fell Alecto, and her sisters dread, 

In vain their torches’ lurid glare would shed 
On the brave bosom of the bride so fair, 

Whose praises all our pow’r exceed : 

While deadly Discord, frantic with despair, 

Upon himself in vain doth feed . . . 

My. Wliat is it that yc say ? My heart already 
By all the baneful Furies is assail’d. 

See them ; the rabid sisters round me glare 
With sable torches, and with Hiiaky scourge; 

Behold the torches, which these nuptials merit. . . 

Cin. 0 Heav’ns! what do I hear ? 

Ce. My child, thou ravest... 

Pe. 0 fatal rites! yo ne’er shall be })crform’d ... 

My. —But what ? the hymns have ceased ?... Who to 
his breast 

Thus clasps me ? 'Whore am I ? What have I said ? 

Am I a spouse already? .,. 

Pe. Thou art not, 

M 3 rrrha, espoused; nor shalt thou ever be 
The spouse of Poreus : this I swear to thee. 

Not less inh3U8e, but different to thine, 

The execrable Furies tear my heart. 

Thou hast made me a fable to the world; 

And to myself, o’en more than I’m to thee, 

An object of^abhorrence; I for this 

Will not make thee unhagpy. Thou hast now, 

Though ’gainst thy wiU,% full betray’d thyself: 

And thou hast finally beyond all doubt 
Proved the invincible and long aversion, 

Which thou hast cherish’d tow’rds me. Both are happy, 
That thou hast thus betray’d thyself in time 1 
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Now from the self-imposed and hated yoke 
Art thou released for over. Safe art thou. 

And from all ties exempt. Henceforth will 1 
Beinove for ever from thy troubled sight 
My odious presence... Satisfied, and happy, 

I’U make thee now... Ere long shalt thou be told 
AVhat was the last resource of him who lost thee. 

Scene IV. 

CINYRAS, MYRRHA, CECRIS, EURYCLEIA, PRIESTS, CHORUS, PEOPLE. 

Cin. The rite is now profaned ; hence, hence this pomp, 
This ineffectual pomp; let all hymns cease. 

Meanwhile, 0 priests, withdraw elsewhere. I fain 
(Unhappy sire!) would weep at least unseen. 

a 

Scene V. 

CINYRAS, MYRRHA, CECRIS, EURYCLEIA. 

Eu. Ah! far more dead than living, Myrrha stands • 

See ye that I can scarce support her form ? 

O daughter!... 

Cin. Women, leave her to herself 

A prey, and to her own flagitions 'Furies. 

She, with her unexampled waywardness. 

Spite of mysolf, at last hath render’d me 
Inflexible and cruel: for her state 
No more I feel compassion. She herself, 

Almost against the wishes of her parents, 

Would to the altar come: and this alone 
To khame ns with her own disgrace and ours ? . . . 

Thou too compassionate, deluded mother, 

Leave her: if hitherto we were not stem, 

The day at length is come to be sa 
My. . 'V>Yes: 

'Tis as it should bo; Cinyras, be ^ou 
With me inexorable; for nought Mse 
I wish; nought else I will. He, he alone 
Gan terminate the bitter martyrdom 
Of an unhappy and unworthy daughter.— 

VOL. II. - 2 a 
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Plunge thou within my breast that vengeful sword, 

Which now is hanging idly hy thy side: 

Thou gavest me this wretched, hateful life; 

Take thou it from me: lo! the last, last gift 
For which I supplicate thee ... Ah, reflect, 

If thou thyself, and with thy ov^ti right hand, 

Dost not destroy me, thou reservest me 
To perish hy my own, and for nought else. 

Cin. 0 daughter! . . . 

Ce. 0 sad words! . .. 0 speechless anguish! .. . 

Ah! thoii’rt a father; thou a father art; . . . 

Wherefore exasperate her ? ... Is she not 
Snftioiently afflicted ? . . . Thou see’st clearly 
That she is scarce the mistress of herself; 

Her reason sinks beneath her mighty anguish . . . 

Eu. 0 Myrrha . . . daughter, . . . dost thou hear me 
not ?. . . 

My tears, . . . prevent . .. my utterance... 

Cin. 0 state!... 

By such a dreadful sight I am o’crcome . . . 

All! yes, 1 am e’en yet too much a father; 

And of all father^’ most unfortunate ... 

Already by compassion, more than rage, 

Ami possess'd. I will betake myself 
Elsewhere to weep. Watch over her, meanwhile.— 

As soon as she shall have regain’d her reason, 

She must prepare to hear her father speak. 

Scene VI. 

CKCUIS, MYRRHA, EURYCLEIA. 

* <t 

Ett. Ah see, once more her senses she resumes... 

Ce. Leave me alone with her, good Eurycleia; 

I would speak to her. 

YII, 

CECKIS, MYRRHA. 

My. —^Has my father gone ?... 

He, then, he will not kill me ?,.. Ah, do thou 
In pity, mother, give to mo a sword; 
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Ah, yes; if there indeed remains in thee 
The shadow of thy love for mo, a sword 
Give me thyself, \frithout delay. I am- 
In full possession of my faculties; 

And well I know the mighty consequence 
Of this my fervent prayer: ah * trust for once 
My judgment ; trust it while there yet is time; 

Thou wilt repent hereafter, but in vain. 

If thou to-day dost grant me not a sword. 

Oe. Beloved child,... Q Heav’ns! . . . assuredly 
From grief thou ravest. From thy mother thou 
Wouldst never ask a sword...—Now, let us speak 
No more of nuptial rites: a strength of mind 
Not to be parallel’d, hath led thee on 
To execute thy promise; but, in truth, 

Stronger than self was nature fervently 
For this 1 thank the gods. Thou shalt be ever 
Clasp’d in the arms of thy indulgent mother; 

And if to endless tears thou’rt self-condemn’d, 

I will weep also evermore with thee, 

Nor ever, even for an instant, leave thee: 

We will be one in all things ; o’on thy grief, 

Since it will not abandon thee, will I 
Appropriate to myself. And thou shalt find 
In me a sister, rather than a mother . . . 

But what, 0 Iloav’ns, is this ? . .. Beloved child,. . . 
Art thou incensed ’gainst me ? . . . rej)ellest me ? ... 
Befusest to embrace me ? and dost dart 
Indignant and exasperated looks ?... 

Alas I 0 daughter,. . . e’en tow^ards thy mother? . . . 

My. Ah! too much it increases my despair, 

^’^on the seeing thee: thou, more and more, 

Bendest my heart when thou ombracest me...— 
Alas 1... what do I say ?... Beloved mother!,,. 

A vile, ungrateful, and unworthy, daughter 
Am I, who love deserve not. Lisave thou mo 
To my dire destiny;,.. — or if thou feel 
For me true pity, I repeat it to thee, 

Kill me. 

Oe. Ah, rather should I kill myself, 

If I were doom’d to lose thee: cruel one I 


2 A 2 
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Canst thou speak to me, and repeat to me 
So horrible a wish?—I rather will 
“ From this hour forth perpetually watch 
Over thy life. 

My. Thou, thou watch o’er my life ? 

Must I, at ev’ry instant, T, behold thee ? 

Thou evermore before my eyes ? Ah, first 
I will that these same eyes of mine bo closed 
In everlasting darkness: I myself 
With those my very hands would pluck them first 
From my own face... 

Ce, OHoav’nsI WhathearI?...Heav’ns!... 

Thou mak*st me shudder. Then thou hatest mo?... 

My. Thou first, thou sole, eternal, fatal cause 
Of all my wretchedness... 

Ce^ What words are those ?... 

0 daughter I... 1 the cause?... But, see, thy tears 
Gush forth in torrents... 

My. Pardon, pardon me!... 

It is not I that speak j an unknown power 
Eules my distemper’d organs ... Dearest mother! 

Too much thou lovest mo; and I... 

Ce. Dost thou 

Deem me the cause ?... 

My. Yes, thou, alas! hast been, 

In giving life to such an impious wretch, 

The cause of all my woes: and art so still, 

If thou refusest now to take it from me; 

Now that I importune thee for this deed 
So fervently. There yet is time for this; 

Still am 1 innocent, aunost... —But, 01... 

Against such agonies,.. my... languid... frame... 

No more bears up,.. My strength,... my senses fail me... 

Ce. To thy apartments suffer me to lead thee. 

Thou need’st some cordial to restore thy strength; 

This transient frenzy, tiptst me, hath arisen 
From too long fasting. Ah, come thou; in me 
Fully confide: I, I alone will serve thee. 
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Scene I. 

CINYEAS. 

Cin, 0 ill-starr’d, wretched Poreus! Too true lover I! 
Ah, had I been more swift in my arrival. 

Thou hadst not then perchance within thy breast 
The fatal weapon buried.—0 great Ileav’nB! 

What will his poor bereaved father say ? 

Espoused and joyful he expected him ; 

Now will he see him brought before his eyes, 

By > 11*8 own hands destroy'd, a lifeless corpse.— 

But 1, alas! am 1 then less than he 
Despairing as a father? Is this life. 

The state in which, amid atroetbus furies, 

The frantic Myrrha pines ? and is this life, 

To which we’re doom’d by her mysterious pangs?— 

But I will question her; and I have arm’d 
My heart in iron mail. Sho well deserves 
(And this she knows) my anger; as a proof, 

She tardily obeys my summons hither: 

Yet, my command hath she already heard 
By the third messenger.—Assuredly 
Beneath these pangs of hers there is conceal'd 
Some secret no loss dreadful than important. 

I, from her lips, will now hear all the truth. 

Or never, never more will I henceforth 
Admit her to my presence... But, (0 Hoav’ns!) 

If she’s condemn’d to everlasting tears, 
though innocent, by force of destiny, 

And by the anger of offended gods, 

Should 1 to such calamities as these 
Add the displeasure of a father ? Should I, 

Despairing, and despised, abandon her 
To ling’ring death ?... Alas f at such a thought 
My heart doth break... But, yet, in part, at least, 

’Tis indispensable that I should hide. 

From her, in this my last experiment. 

My boundless fondness. Never hath she yet 
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Heard me address her in reproachful terms: 

No maiden surely hath a heart so firm, 

As may suffice to hear without emotion 
The unaccustom’d menace of a father.— 

At length she comes.—Alas, how she approaches 
With tardy and reluctant steps! It seems 
As if she came to die before my eyes. 

Scene II. 

CINYBAS, MYRRHA. 

Cin. —Myrrha, I never, never could have thought 
That thou rogardedst not thy father’s honor ; 

Thou hast too certainly of this convinced me 
On this day fatal to us all; but yet, 

That thou shouldst now reluctantly obey 
Thy sire’s express and oft-iepeated summons, 

E’en this was less expected than the other. 

My, ... Thou of ray life art arbiter supremo ... 

I did implore from thee... myself,. .. erewhile,... 

And on this very spot,.,. the punishment,.. 

Of my so many,.,. and enormous faults... — 

Mjr mother, too, was present;... wherefore then... 

Didst thou not kill me ?... 

Cin. It is time, 0 Myrrha, 

Yes, it is time to alter thy deportment. 

In vain thou usest accents of despair; 

In vain despairing and confounded looks 

Thou fixest on the ground. Through all thy grief, 

Alas, too evidently shame appears; 

Guilty thou feel’st thyself. Thy heaviest fault, 

Is thy concealment with thy father; henco ♦= 

His anger- thoroughly thou meritest ; 

And that the partial and indulgent love 
I bore to thee, my dear and only daughter, 

Henceforth should cease.—But what? thy tears gush forth 
Thou tremblest? shudderest?,.. and thou art silent?— 
Would, then, thy father’s anger be to thee 
An insupportable infliction ? 

. My* Ah I... 

Worse'... than the worst of deaths ... 
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Cin. Hear me.—-Thou hast 

Render’d thy parents, as thou hast thyself, 

A fable to the world, by the sad end 
Which thou hast given to thy nuptial rites. 

Thy cruel outrage has cut short already 
The days of wretched Pereus . . . 

My. Iloav’ns! what hear I ? 

Cin, Yes, dead is Poxeus; and *tis thou hast slain him. 
Soon as ho loft our presence, ho withdrew, 

Alone, and by mute anguish overwhelm’d, 

To his apartments: no man durst pursue him. 

Too late, alas! I came . . . He lay, transfix’d 

By his own dagger, in a sea of blood 

To me, his eyes bcdimm’d with tears, and death, 

He raised;. . . and, ’mid his latest sighs, he breathed 
The name of Myrrha from his lips.—Ungrateful. . . 

My. Ah, say no more to me ^ . . 1,1 alone 
Deserve to breathe my last. . . And yet I live? 

Cin. The horrid anguish of the wretched father 
Of Pereus, I alone can comprehend, 

I, who at once am wretched and a father: 

Henco, I’m aware what now must bo his rage. 

His hatred, and his thirst to wrc‘,ak on us 
A just and bitter vengeance.—Hence, not moved 
By terror of his arms, but by a just 
Compassion for his son, I am resolved 
To Imow from thee, as doth befit a father 
Offended and deceived, (and at all risks 
Do I insist on this,) the real cause 
Of such a horrible catastrophe.— 

Myrrha, in vain wouldst thou conceal it from me: 

Thou by thy each least gesture art betray’d.— 

Thy broken words; the changes of thy face, 

Now dyed with scarlet, and with hues of death 
Now blanch’d; thy mute and bosom-heaving sighs; 

The ling’ring hectic that consumes thy frame; 

Thy restless glances, indirect and stolen; 

Thy dumb confusion; and the cleaving shame, 

And blushing consciousness that ne’er forsakes thee: ., . 
Ah! aU that I behold in thee persuades me. 

And ineffectual thy denial is, .. . 

That these thy furies all... love’s children are. 
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My. I ? .. . love’s ? ... Ah, think it not!... Thou art 
deceived. 

Cin. The more that thou deniest it, the more 
Am I convinced of this. And I, alas ! 

Am hut too well assured, that this thy flame, 

Which thou so pertinaciously dost^hide, 

To some degrading object owes its birth. 

My. Alas! . . . what art thou thinking?,.. Thou wilt 
not 

Destroy me ifvuth thy sword; ... and thou meanwhile... 
Destroyest mo with words... 

Cin. And darest thou - 

Assert to me that thou’rt untoiich’d by Jove ? 

And shouldst thou toll me so, and even dare 
Also to swear it, I should deem thee perjured.— 

But who is ever worthy of thy heart, 

If Perous, true, incomparable lover. 

Could not indeed obtain it?—But so fierce 
Are thy emotions; ... such thy agitation; 

So conscious and so passionate thy shame; 

And in such terrible vicissitudes 
The conflict of these passions is engraved 
Upon thy countenance, that all in vain 
Thy lips deny the charge... 

My. Ah, wouldst thou then... 

E’en in thy presence.. .make me.. .die.. .of shame?,.. 
And thou a father ? 

Cin. And wouldst'thou with cruel, 

Infleiuble, and unavailing silence, 

Poison, and prematurely terminate 

The days of a fond father who doth love thee 

Far bettor than himself?—I’m yet a father: » 

Banish thy fear ; whatever be thy flame, 

(So that 1 once might see thee happy) 1, 

If thou confess it to me, for thy sake. 

Am capable of any sacrifice. 

I saw, and still I see (unhappy daughter t) 

The^ struggle generous and horrible, 

YHiich twSs tny heart to pieces betwixt love 
And duty. Thou hast done too much already, 

‘ To senso of right self-sacrificed; but love, 

More powerful than thyself, forbids the ofTring. 
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Passion may bo excused ; its impulses 
Oft foil our best endeavors to resist them; 

But to withhold thy secret from thy father, 

Who prays for, who commands, thy confidence, 

Admits of no excuse. 

My. —O death, O death, 

Whom I so much invoke, wilt thou still ^ 

Deaf to my grief?... 

Cin. Ah, daughter, try to calm, 

Ah, try to calm thy heart: if thou wilt not 
Make me hereafter more incensed against thee, 

I am already almost pacified ; 

Provided thoti wilt speak to mo. Ah, speak 

To me, as to a brother. Even I 

Love by experience know; the name . .. 

My. 0 Heav’ns! 

I love, yes; since thou forcesLme to say it; 

I desperately love, and love in vain. 

But, who’s the object of that hopeless passion, 

Nor thou, nor any one, shall ever know: 

He knows it not himself . . . and oven I 
Almost deny it to myself. 

Oin. And I 

Both will, and ought to know it. Nor const thou 
Be cruel to thyself, except thou bo 
At the same time still more so to thy parents, 

Who thee adore, thee only. Speak, ah, speak!— 
Thou sco’st already, from an angry father. 

That I become a weeping supplicant: 

Thou canst not die, without condemning us 
To share thy tomb.—He, whosoe’er he be, 

"V^^hom thou dost love, I will that he be thine. 

The monarch’s foolish pride can never tear 
The true love of a father from my breast. 

Thy love, thy hand, my realm, may well convert 

The lowest individual to a rank 

Lofty and noble: and 1 feel assured 

That he whom thou couldst love, oould never be 

Wholly unworthy, though of humble birth. 

1 do conjure thee, speak; whate’er the cost, 

1 wish thee saved. 
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My. Me saved ? ... What dreamest thou ?... 

These very words accelerate my death .. . 

Let me, for pity’s sake, ah, lot mo quickly 
For ever .., drag myself.. . from thee .. . 

Cin. 0 daughter, 

Sole, and beloved; 0, what say’st thou ? Ah! 

Come to thy father’s anus.—0 ITeav’ns! like one 
Distract, and frantic, thou repellest me ? 

Thou then dost hate thy father? and dost thou 
Burn with so vile a passion that thou fearcst... 

My. Ah no, it is not vile; ... my flame is guilty; 

Nor ever ... 

Cin. What is this thou sayest ? Guilty, 
Provided that thy sire condemn it not. 

It cannot be: reveal it. 


Thou wouldst see 
Even that sire himself with horror shudder. 
If it should reach the ears of... Ciuyras . , . 
Cin. What do I hear I 


My. What have I said?.. .alas I... 

I know not what I say ... I do not love... 

Ah, think it not; 0 no! . . . Ah, suffer mo, 

I for the last time fervently conjure thee. 

To hasten from thy presence. 

Cin. Thankless one: 

Now, by exasperating thus my rage 
With thy fantastic moods, by trifling thus 
With my excessive grief, eternally 
Now hast thou forfeited thy father’s love. 

My. 0 cruel, bitter, and ferocious menace! ... 

Now, in the anguish of my dying gasp. 

Swiftly approaching, ... to my pangs so dire, r 

Bo various, and so fierce, will now be added 
The cruel execration of my father ?... 

Shall it be mine to die, removed from thee? ... 

O happy is my mother! ... she, at least. 

Pressed in thy arms ... may breathe ... her latest sigh... 
Cin. What wouldst thou say to me? ... What dreadful 

Breaks from these words 1... Thou, impious one, per¬ 
chance?... 
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My. 0 Heav'ns! what have I said indeed?.. .Alas i 
Unhappy I!...Whei*e am I?.. .Whither now 
Shall I betake myself? , .. Where shall I die ?— 

But now thy dagger may befriend me ...' 

Cin. Daughter 1 ... 

What hast thou done ? my dagger ... 

My. Lo!... to thee 1.. 

I now restore it... I at least possess’d 
A hand as swift and desp’rate as my tongue. 

Cin. . . . I’m petrified . . . with fear . . . and agony, 

With pity, . . . and with rage. 

My. 0 Cinyras! . . , 

Thou . . . seo’st mo .. . now ... expiring ... in thy pre¬ 
sence ... 

I have ... at once .., both known how ... to avenge 
Thee, .. . and myself... to punish . .. Thou thyself. 

By dint of force, from out my "heart.. . didst wrest. .. 

The horrid secret. . . But, since with my life 
Alone ... it left my lips,.. . 1 die . . . less guilty . . . 

Cin. 0 day I 0 crime! . .. 0 grief!—To whom my 
tears ? ... 

My. Ah, weep no more; .. . I merit not thy tears . .. 
Shun my contagious presence;. .. and conceal.. . 

From Cecris . . . ever ... 

Cm, Wretchedest of fa thers! . .. 

And doth tlie gaping earth not buret asunder 
To swallow mo alive ? . . . I dare not now 
Approach the dying and flagitious woman;... 

And yet, I cannot utterly abandon 
My immolated daughter ... 

Scene III. 

CECRIS, EURYCLEIA, CINYRAS, MYRRHA. 

Ce, By the shrieks 

Of death brought hither .,. 

Cin, Do liot thou advance . .. ® 

0 Heav’ns! ... 

* She suddenly seizes the dagger of her father, and stabs herself with it. 

* He runs to meet Cecris, and, preventing her from advancing, intercepts 
from her the sight of tho dying Myrrha. 
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To my dear daughter's side ... 

0 Toioe! 

Eu, Ah, spectacle of horror! on the earth 
Myrrha lies welt’ring in her blood ? ... 

Cfe, My daughter? .. . 

Cm. Stop .. . 

Go. Murder’d! ... How? by whom? ... I 

will behold her . .. 

Ci». Ah, stop ,.. and hoar with terror ... With my 
dagger 

She,. .. with her own hand, has transpierced herself. .. 

Ce. And dost thou thus desert thy daughter ?. .. Ah! 

I will myself... 

Cin, She is no more our daughter. 

With a detestable, disgraceful love 
She bum'd for .. . Cinyras ,,. 

Ce, What do I hear ?— 


0 crime I... 

Cin. Ah, come! T pray thee lot us go, 

To die with agony and shame elsewhere. 

Ce, Impious .. . —0 daughter!... 

Cin. Come thou !... 

Ce. Hapless one!... 

Not once more to embrace her ?.. .^ 


Scene IV. 

MYBBHA, EUUYCLEU. 

Mp. When I ask’d... 

It... of thee,... thou,... 0 Eurydeia, .*.. then... 
Shouldest... have given... to my hands... the sword:. 
I had died... guiltless;... guilty... now... I die... 

' She i3 dragged away by Cinyras. 
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THE SECOND BEUTUS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Like Sliakspearo’s Julius Caesar^ this tragedy records the 
death of that illustrious dictator at the brands of Marcus 
Junius Brutus and the othev conspirators, although the 
subject is here rery diiferently treated. The other 
characters in the play are Antony, Cicero, Cassius, 
Cimber (originally called Cato by Alfieri, who had for¬ 
gotten that that great man had died shortly before at 
Utica), and the People, once more personified as in the 
First Brutus. All the above personages apjpear in Shak- 
spearo, with many others. The death of CeBsar occurred 
on the Ides ( 15th) of March, 44 b.c. ^ 

In the first scone, the whole of the above characters are 
assembled in council; the Senators, however, taking the 
place of the People. Ceesar announces his intention of 
crowning the long succession of Boman victories by pro¬ 
ceeding at once against the Parthians. Cimber thinks 
that before such an expedition is undertaken, the liberties 
of Rome should be restored; Antony entirely approves 
Ceesar’s proposal; Cassius is in favor of the abolition of 
the dictatorship, and of Borne herself then determining 
whe^or any fresh war should be entered upon; Cicero 
laments the present discords in Borne, and thinks that, 
they are appeased, the Parthians should not be interfered 
with. Brutus sjjeaks last, advises Csasar to disregard the 
counsels of servile Antonjp', teUs Hm that he knows he is 
aiming at supreme authonty, reminds him of the popular 
joy when he thrice repelled the ** kingly crown ** offered 
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him as if in sport by Antony, and warns him that, if ho 
tries to become tyrant of Eomo, they will all refuse to be 
his subjects. Caesar dismisses the conn'll I, and announces 
a meeting for the following day in the Curia of Pompey, 
finally to settle the question. 

At the beginning of Act II. Cimber tells Cicero that he 
has invited Brutus and Cassius to meet them, to determine 
on the measures to be tahen to resist Cwsar’s proposal, as 
they foresee that, if ho marches against the Parthians 
and defeats them, ho will return at the head of a vic¬ 
torious aiTny, who will make him absolute master of 
Home. Cassius joins them. Cicero i)roposes to try to con¬ 
vince the people by his eloquence; but Cimber secs the 
necessity of rousing the provinces, and resc^rting even to 
civil war. (Jassius thinks that they ought at once to 
tenninate the matter by slaying Ctesar, and announces 
his readiness to do so himself, leaving it to some one 
else to put Antony to death. Brutus appears late on the 
scene, and announces that he has been dettiined by Antony 
coming to him and asking him to have an interview 
with Cajsar, to which ho has agreed. ITe recounts 
Caesar’s previous kindness to him, in giving him his life 
aftor the battle of Pharsalia; states that he sees in him 
all the characteristics of a man able to i)reside nobly 
over the destinies of enfranchised Home; announces his 
intention of trying to induce him to take that course, 
instead of attempting to become a tyrant; and shows the 
dagger with which he is prepared to kill him if he refuses. 

The third Act shows Csesar and Antony conferring. 
Antony states that Brutus is coming to see Csusar, and 
warns him against him; but Ccesar states his determina¬ 
tion to try to make Brutus his friend and to support Ms 
interests m Eomo, in his temporary absence in rarthia. 
Brutus joins Cassar, and a long and animated conference 
takes place, each endeavoring to induce the other, but in 
vain, to adopt his views. It ends by Caesar astounding 
Brutus with the news that ho is his own son by his 
mother Servilia (sister of Cato), which he learnt by means 
of^ a letter received from her on the eve of the battle of 
^haz^lia, thus accounting for his clemency to him on that 
occasion, Brutus is tom by his oonfiioting emotions as a 
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patriot and a son, but still rejects with scorn Caesar’s 
overtures to join him in his attempts on the liberties of 
Borne. He ends by reminding him that the First Brutus, 
for the sake of securing those liberties, slew his own sons. 

The fourth Act secs Brutus rejoining Cassius and 
Cimbcr. Ho gives the particulars of his late interview, 
and the discovery of his relationship to Otesar. He then 
acquaints them that, having kept his designs secret from 
Ms own wife Porcia (Cato’s claiighter), she had inflicted a 
dreadful wound on herself and kept it from his know¬ 
ledge for several days, in order to prove to him that she 
w^as worthy of his (ymfidence and a true Boman. On 
hearing of the onterpriso he had in hand, she gave her 
consent to it, whatever the risk to himself. Antony 
presently enters, desiring to see Brutus alone on Imhalf 
of Csesar, but he refuses to send his friends away. In 
their presence Antony urges liim to submit to his father, 
but unsuccessfully. The throe friends separate, to make 
the necessary arraiigenients for the morrow. 

Act V. shows the Senators slowly, and in no great 
numbers, taking their places in the Curia on the follow¬ 
ing day. Brutus and Cassius uratch the gathering and 
bid each other farewoU. It has been arranged that the 
signal shall be given by Brutus brandishing his dagger. 
Csesar comes, attended by his lictors, and followed by a 
largo crowd. Bnitus addresses him publicly, urging 
him to restore Rome’s liberties. He announces, to the 
universal astonislmient, that he is Caesar’s son. Caesar 
proclaims that ho has decided to transfer to his son 
his whole authority ; but Brutus professes that this 
moans that at his entreaties ho is really ready to abdicate 
dlid restore freedom to tho city. Caesar finding that ho 
cannot prevail upon Brutus to assist him, assumes an air 
of authority, states his determination to start against the 
Parthlans forthwith, taking Brutus with him and leaving 
Antony in charge of Rome. On his insisting, Brutus 
gives the appointed signal, the conspirators rush forward, 
and Caesar dies, covered with wounds, at the foot of 
Pompey’s statue. The others depart in order to sky 
Antony, the People enter, and Brutus is left alon^with 
them and the dead body. By his address to them, in 
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which he shows that Caesar intended making himself 
king, he turns their fury against him to admiration, and, 
headed by him, they hasten to the Capitol to proclaim the 
delivery of home. 


Voltaire’s tragedy of The Death of Caesar is based, like 
Alfieri’s, on the supposition that Brutus was Caesar’s son, 
and, like his, contains no female charastei-s. But there 
was really no foundation for tho report which at one time 
was spread by scandal, that such a rclationshiji existed, 
and which arose from some words of Suetonius. Brutus, 
in fact, was only fifteen years younger than Ctesar. 

This tragedy (the last of those generally known) was 
finally completed in 1788, when Alfieri wrote the 
Author’s Farewell with which it concludes, announcing 
his intention of writing no' more. But two of his three 
posthumous tragedies, viz. Ahel and Alcestis, were in fact 
written at a later date. Alfieri states that his twn Bruiuses 
were conceived and )x)m together; that the solo basis of 
each was tho same passion of liberty, and that one con¬ 
tained the birth and the other tho death of Homo. To 
avoid the appearaneo of repetition, he purposely placed 
between them tho tragedy of Myrrha^ as being of an en¬ 
tirely different character, and therefore calculated to 
“serve as a whet to the appetite of those who would 
otherwise be sick of hearing of nothing but liberty and 
Rome,” Neither Schlogel nor Sismondi criticises these two 
tragedies. Alfieri says that his Cmsar was not exactly the 
Cessar of Rome, but what he ought and mi|;ht easily have 
been. He looks on tho Brutus as entirely his own 
creation, founded on truth, and as being “ a colossal like¬ 
lihood.” He admits that Cicero was an unnecessary in¬ 
troduction, and points out “ tho almost total nullity ” of 
the fourth Act. Though thinking highly of the play as 
a whole, he says that its plot participates in the defects 
necessarily inherent to conspiracies, whore people talk 
muck more than they act. ^ 

This k one of the four tragedies out of tho twenty-two 
by Alfieri, in which the anity of place k violated, 
* the others being PAthjp, AgiSf and Abel^ 



DEDICATION 


TO THE 

FUTURE PEOPLE OF ITALY. 




I HorE tliat I shall be pardoned by you, O generous and 
Iree Italians, the insult that I innocently offered to your 
grandfathers, or great-grandfathers, in presuming to pre¬ 
sent to them two Brutuses; tragedies in which, instead of 
women, speakers, and actors, "the Peoi>le was introduced 
among many most lofty personages. 

I also acutely feel how grave the o^enc-o was to attribute 
tongue, hand, and intellect to those who (from having 
entirely forgotten that they themselves had ever received 
these three gifts from nature) thought it almost impossible 
that their successors should ever re-acquire thorn. 

“But if my words are destined to bo seeds, which 
fructify in honor, to those whom I arouse from death,” I 
flatter myself that perhaps justice will bo repaid me by 
you, and not dissevered from some praise. Indeed I am 
certain, that if, on this account, I had received blame 
from your ancestors, it would not therefore have been 
exempted totally from esteem: since all could never hate 
or despise him whom no individual hated; and who 
nAinifestly constrained himself (as far as was in his 
power) to benefit all, or at least the majority. 

Vittorio Alfieri. 

Pabis, January 17,1780. 
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TM SECOND BEUTUS. 


DJtAMATlS PERSON.®. 


C.TSAR. 

Antony. 

OlCICRO. 

Bru rus. 
Cassius. 


ClMRRR.I 

PlS01>Lli. 

Semtws. 

Coiisiuratorsm 

Lictors. 


Scene. —The Temple of Concord; after war di the Curia of 

Pompey, in Pome. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. 

CiESAR, ANTONY, CICERO, BRUTUS, CASSIUS, CIMBBB, SENATORS, 

all seated. 

Cae. Illustrious fathers, I, as Rome’s dictator, 

To au assembly summon you to-day. 

'Tis true, that Csesar seldom hitherto 
Hath thus collected you : the cause of this 
Atone hath risen from our common foes. 

Who would not suffer me to quit my arms, 

Till 1 had first discomfited their ranks 
With indefatigable promptitude, 

E*en from the Betis to Egyptian Nile. 

At length ’tis granted to me to enjoy 

The privilege, which, more than all thhigs else, 

I sought for, to avail myself in Romo 
Of Roman sense; and having first restored 
Rome to herself, to take advice from you 
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Touching her welfare.—She from civil broils 
At lengih is respited; and now ’tis time 
That ev’ry citizen on Tiber’s banks 
Should reassume his rights, and hence 1 hope 
That envious calumny may cease to rail. 

Eome is not, no, (as lying fame reports,) 

In anjy’ wise impair’d: at her solo name, 

Betwixt the Tagus and Euphrates; ’twixt 
Egypt’s parch’d country and the far remote, 
Unknown, sequester’d, hyperborean isle 
Of Albion; at her name, all nations tremble: 

And since o’er Crassus he has been victorious, 

Ear more the Parthian fears; the Parthian, who, 

At his imlook’d-for victory, now stands 
In blank astonishment; and fearing for it 
Chastisement from yourselves. To consummate 
Borne’s glory, nothing else is wanting now, 

Except to show to Parthia and the world, 

That there those Eoman soldiers, who required 
A Eoman leader, by the thirst of conquest, 

And not of gold, impell’d, were only slain, 

And not subdued. To wipe off this disgrace. 

And to conduct to Eome the Parthian king 
A captive, or to die in the attempt, 

I now address myself. To treat maturely 
Of such a war, I have assembled you. 

Here, in this temple of auspicious name: 

May we infer from it a joyful omen: 

Ah, yes; for perfect concord ’mongst us all 
Will be the only and authentic pledge 
Of our success. I therefore do exhort 
And counsel you to this.—Our country’s honor 
Summons us thither with imperious voice, 

Where her unconquer’d eagles have received 
Intolerable insult: honor now 
Imposes silence on all other passions. 

The multitude collected in the forum 

Bums for revenge; from hence may each of ua 

ThMr imprecations Ilear; from us they seek 

(On they insist) a full revenge 

Oh the presumptuous Parthiaus, He^co should wo. 
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Waiving all other subjects, first resolve 
How best this punishment may bo inflicted. 

1 first then challenge, from the flow’r of Kome, 

(And with a Homan jo^ 1 see that challenge 
Accepted almost ere it is put forth,) 

Tliat loud, unanimous consent, whose echo 
Will speedily disperse or slay each foe. 

Gim. With so much wonder is my heart o’erwhelm’d. 
Hearing of this unanimous consent, 

That I first answer here; though I infringe 
Rigid proscription, younger than so many. 

To us to-day, then, who have been already 
Muto by compulsion for so many years. 

To us is liberty of speech to-day 

Restored ? I first, then, will attempt to speak: 

I, who lieheld groat Oato in my arms 
In Utica expire. Ah, were nty thoughts 
Equal to his I If not in loftiness. 

They may be similar in brevity.— 

Other abuses, other enemies, 

And other wrongs, far less endurable, 

Ero Rome bestows a thought upon tho Parthians, 

She ought to punish first. The massacres 
Of Romo, o’en from the Gracchi to this time, 

Would furnish matter for a copious tale. 

Her forum, temples, dwellings not less sacred, 
Swimming in blood have been behold by Romo; 

With blood is Italy, with blood her seas 
Are all defiled. \^at portion is there now 
Of Rome’s vast empire with the waste of blood 
Not rooking? Is it by the Parthians spill’d?— 

TKie formerly good citizens are changed 
To omel soldiers; to atrocious swords, 

The necessary ploughs; the sacred laws, 

To chains and implements of punishment; 

The captains, to ferocious despots: thus 
What more remains to suffer? what to fear?— 

I then assert, that to their pristine state. 

Ere aught is done, should all things bo I’estored; 

And Home should bo legen’rate, ere avenged. 

This to the Romans is an easy task. 
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An. I, consul, speak; to me it now belongs: 

Let him not speak, nor, if he speak, be heard, 

Who to the idle winds doth bellow forth 
His pompous imbecilities.—0 fathers, 

In that which our invincible dictator 
Proposes to us now, ’tis my opinion 
(Although for private ends he may propose it) 

It is not so much question to restore 
Rome to her pristine glory, as to urge 
To that on which the safety, pow’r of Rome, 

In short her very being doth depend. 

Did e’er a Roman leader unavenged 
In battle fall ? Did e’er our ancestors 
Endure the stigma of an adverse battle. 

Without retaliation ? Hostile heads 

Cut oif by Roman swords by thousands, soon 

Atoned for ov'ry Roman wetrrior’s life. 

Shall Rome, now that the confines of the world 
The confines are of Rome, submit to that, 

Which she would ne’er endure when limited 
Within the boundaries of Italy ? 

And grant that she were to her glory deaf; 

Grant that we suffer’d with impunity 
The Parthian tribes their triumph to enjoy; 

From such a melancholy precedent, 

What lasting injury would not accrue 
To Rome ? A numerous and warlike people 
Dwell ’twixt the Parthian frontiers and our own; 
Who, who would bridle them, if poradventure 
The terror of the Roman arms should cease ? 
Germany, Greece, Illyria, Maoedon, 

Gaul, Britain, Africa, and Spain, and Egypt, 

These martial tribes, which, outraged and o’ercome, 
On ev’ry side surround us; would they serve 
Unwarlike Rome ? No, not a day, an hour. 
Imperiously, besides your honor, ilien. 

An incontestable necessity 
Impels to Asia, to make war against it, 
pur haughty eagles.—For the enterprise 
oi^dy now remains to choose the leader.— 

But, who would venture to propose himsKfif » 
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In Caesar’s presence?—^Let us choose another, 

On the condition, that in conc^uests, he, 

In finish’d wars, in victories, in triumphs. 

Surpasses Caesar; or that he alone 
In battle equals him.—Of what avail 
Is creeping envy ? ‘ Caesar, now, and Borne, 

Are but one object by two names express’d; 

Since Caesar doth alone for Borne assert. 

For Rome maintain, the empire of the world. 

Then he is now his country^a open foe, 

And a vile traitor, who would dare advance. 
Envious, his private ends, minute and abject. 

Before the common weal and common safety. 

Cos. I am that villain then, yes, I am he. 

Whom he, that is a traitor, calls a traitor. 

I am the first to be so; ’tis my boast; 

Since Coesar now and Rome ase but one object. 
Call’d by two names.—^Who to the purpose speaks, 
Speaks briefly. Others here perchance may utter. 
In servile, artful, and unmeaning accents. 

The name of country: if there now remains 
For us a country, to the senators 
It doth belong to watch her destinies; 

This in their name do I asseverate; 

But to true senators; and not, like these, 

Convened capriciously; for a vain form 
Summon’d to ridicule; and not, like those, 
Intimidated and encircled round 
By bullies and bribed satellites; and not 
Beheld and almost heard by citizens 
Bought and corrupted by their demagogues, 

Who feed them with vain words. Is this a people ? 
This, which no pther liberty esteems, 

Or knows, except to be an obstacle 
To all that’s great and good, to be a shield 
To all abuse? We now are told to look 
Amid the gladiatorial spectacles. 

And in the tribute of corn-bearing Egypt, 

For Borne’s lost majesty. From such a race 
First may we see the senate purged, and then 
May ^h of us be heard.—My own opinion 
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Meanwhile I think it fitting to premise, 

And *tis: That there should no dictator be, 
Since we are not at war; that there should bo 
Just consuls chosen ; a just senate form’d ; 

And that the forum should again behold 
Just people, and authentic tribunes. Then 
Home may deliberate about the Parthians ; 
Then, when by symptoms manifest, once more 
Borne by true Homans may be recognized. 
While of her former state we see a shadow, 

Her few true citizens will in her cause 
Their final efforts make, to counteract 
The final efforts of her many foes. 

Cic, A son, and not ungrateful son, of Romo, 
More than myself I love her : and that day, 
When from the impious hand of Catiline 
I rescued her, Borne hail’d me as her father. 
Bememb’ring this, the sweet fcojirs yet 1 feci 
Of gratitude and tenderness suffuse 
My swimming eyes. The public happiness, 
True peace, and liberty, have ever laien, 

And are, my wish. Could I for Borne alone, 
Such as Pve always lived for her, expire! 

0 what will be my gain, if for her sake 
Consumed, this remnant of a painful life 
I to her peace devote 1—I speak sincerely; 

My hoary hairs may well obtain belief. 

My language doth not tend to irritate 
Him on the one hand, whom a righteous anger 
Already has enough in soul embitter’d, 

For many and long-suffer’d injuries; 
h'or, on the other hand, to raise still higher 
The now excessive arrogance of him 
Who deems himself wi&out competitor. 

1 speak to reconcile the good of Borne 
(If it be possible) with ttiat of all.— 

We have already for a long time seen 
The ill effects among us ojf the sword, 
Hnhappily laid hare. The names alone 
Of the ringleaders who infringed the laws 
WfeffiF^hanged, and ever to the injury 
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Of the oppress’d republic. Who among us 
Sincerely Joves his country ; who in heart, 

Not in woi’ds only, is a citizen ; 

Now my example let him imitate. 

Amid the rancor, hidden and profound, 

The manifest atrocious enmities; 

Amid the brandish’d swords, (if once again 
The raging Furies venture to unsheathe them,) 

Let each of us expose his breast unarm’d : 

Thus will these frantic and discordant spirits 
Be laid at I'est; or we alone shall fall, 

Slain by their cruel swords; to their disgrace, 

Solo, genuine homans, we.—These are the thoughts, 

The aspirations, and the tears are these 

Of one, a Roman citizen : do ye 

All listen to him equally : and who 

With too much glory is already laden, 

Let him not tarnish it, or lose it quite, 

By trying to no purpose to gain more: 

And who with envy sees another’s glory, 

Lot him remember that not envious thoughts, 

But lofty emulation in the contest 
Of real virtue, can alone augment 
His own pretensions, and, without a stain, 

And laudably, diminish those of others.— 

But, since in Rome there doth so much remain 
To occupy our thoughts, we should, methinks, 
Forget tlio Parthians now. Ah, may Rome be 
Harmonious by our means, and recomposed! 

And may the Parthians, at one glance of hers, 

And ev’ry foreign foe that she possesses, 

All disappear, Hke clouds before the wind. 

Bru, Cimher, and Cassius, and great Cicero, 

Their lofty Roman sentiments, so like 

True Romans have announced, that nought remains 

For him succeeding them to say of Rome. 

Nought now remains, except to speak of him 
Who in himself has centred Rome, and now 
E’en deigns not to dissemble it.—To thee, 

C«sar, since Rome in thee alone exists, 

I of t^iyself will speak, and not of Borne* 
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I love thee not, and this thou knowest; thou, 

Who lov'st not Home; solo cause why thee I love not: 
I do not envy thee, because no more 
I deem myself to theo inferior now, 

Since thou’rt become inferior to thyself: 

I do not fear thee, Csesar; sin(;G i*iu always 
Bather prepared to die than be a slave: 

And, finally, I hate thee not, because 
In nothing do I fear thee. Now then, hear 
Brutus alone; yield faith to Brutus only; 

Not to thy servile consul, who doth stand 
Removed so far away from all thy virtues, 

While he with thee thy vices only shares, 

And seconds, and augments them.—Thim, 0 Csesar, 
P’rhaps yet deservest to be saved ; (I think so ;) 

And 1 would have it so; since thou so much, 

Wouldst thou repent, mightlst benefit thy country: 
Yes, thou mayst do it, as thou hast been able 
To injure her so grievously already. 

This thy own people, (Cassius hath erewhile 
Pourtray’d it to the life,) this thy own people, 

A few days since, did somewhat disenchant 
Thy visidns of supreme authority. 

Thou hoard’st the people’s cries of indignation, 

That day when, as in sport, the majesty 
Of the new consul daintily attempted 
To twine around thy brow the royal wreath. 

Thou heard'st all shudder; and thy regal wrath 
Made thee turn pale. However, by thy hand 
The vile wreath was repell’d, which, in thy heart, 
Thou didst so ardently desire; and hence 
Thou wert assail’d with universal plaudits; 

But these same acclamations of thy people. 

Which, though in truth no longer Roman, were not 
As fooUsh as thou fain wouldst have them he, 
Inflicted mortal stabs upon thy breast. 

That Rome might have a short-lived tyranny, 

Thou that day leamedst, hut a king, no, never! 

Thou know’st, too clearly for thy-inward peace, 
Thjrtthou art not a citizen: and yet, 
iTiuS^Sksee it, that it weighs upon thee 
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To 1)6 a tyrant; and for this, perchance. 

Thou wert not bom: thou see’st now if I hate thee. 
Reveal thou quickly, then, if thou dosl: know it, 

To us and to thyself, that which thou think’st. 

That which thou hop^st to be.—And learn thou now, 
If thou dost know it not, O thou dictator, 

Learn from a citizen, from Brutus learn. 

That which thou nieritest to be. 0 Csesar, 

A ministration that’s more glorious far 

Than that which thou assumcst, doth await thee. 

Tyrant of Rome thou covetest to be; 

Presume, and thou shalt certtiinly succeed. 

To constitute thyself her liberator.— 

Thou, by the freedom with which Brutus speaks, 
Mayst clearly apprehend, that if of us 
Thou doem’st thyself lord paramount, as yet 
I do not deem myself to bo tlfy subject. 

An. Of thy rash insolence ere long 1 swear 
The punishment. .. 

Cae. Let this suffice.—So long. 

In hearing you with silence, have I given 
Of my forbearance no light evidence : 

And, should 1 hold myself of all things here 
The master, ’twould not misbecome me now; 

Since I with patience have not only dared 
To hear, but have provoked, ’the daring speech 
Of roprehensive tongues. Yet to yourselves 
This consultation scorns not free enough; 

Although ye the dictator have assail’d 
With insults, which ho might refuse to hear. 

I in the court of Pompoy, then, invite you, 

Shr from the forum, by to-morrow’s dawn, 

To a more free debate, and with no arm'd 
Attendants to defend you from the people. 

There, more at length, words more insulting yet, 
And more reproachful, shall I hear from you: 

But there, too, must the Parthians’ destiny 
Be finally resolved. If it seem meet 
To the majority, that Cmsar’s fate 
Bo also there determined, I dissent not. 

Provided that majority decree it 
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ACT 11. 

Scene I. 

CICERO, CIMBER. 

Cie. There does not now remain a safe asylum 
Save this, where to discuss the fate of Borne ... 

Cm. Ah! little now is left for us to say; 

Action alone remains for us. I have 
Invited hither to us in thy name 
Brutus and Cassius; soon will they be here. 

The exigence admits of no delay; 

Our country by to-morrow’s rising sun 
(Too certainly, alas!) will undergo 
The last extreme of danger.. 

Cic. It is true 

That the secure audacity of CaGsar, 

No more allowing to his vile designs 
Any delay, doth render on our part 
Further delay impossible. At length 
For nought he wishes, but his troc)ps in arms; 

Since from experience he is now convinced 
That univeiml terror will do more 
To further his attempts, than the bribed love 
Of the unstable people. In bis heart 
He laughs at our misfortunes; and he lets us 
At leisure rail: provided he obtain 
His army: and of this ho is secure, 

From the majority of votes which he 
Has puTchas^ in the senate. Afterwards 
On his return he’ll be avenged on us 
For our last ejfforts in the cause of freedom. 

He leads the Boman warriors ’gainst the Farthians, 
To give to Bomo the last shock, as the first 
He gave her, when returning from the Bhine. 

He hath advanced too far now to retract: 

Now, even I confess ^at we, too, cannot 
Lo^er dolaj with safety. But, alas! 

As a good citizen should do, I tremble: 
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I shudder, to reflect that our resolve 
RomeV fate perchance will seal. 

Cm. Behold to meet us 

Cassius repairs. 


Scene U. 

CASSIUS, CICERO, CIMBIOI. 

Can. Have I come late? However, 

Brutus is not yet here. 

Cm. He’ll come ere long. 

Cas. Here many of our friends would follow me: 
in these melancholy walls, are spies 
So much more numerous than citizens, 

That, all suspicion wholly to prevent, 

I rather chose to come here unattended. 

To the unhoiidiug rectitude otCimber, 

To Cicero’s perspicuous intellect, 

Lastly to my implacable revenge, 

’IVcro now sufficient could we only add 
The energy sublime of Brutus’ wrath. 

Could any other council be convened 
Of nobler constitution, and in nature 
Better adapted to exert itself 
For Rome’s prosperity? 

Cic. Ah! may the gods 

Who watch o’er Rome grant that it thus may prove! 
I, far as in me lies, do hold myself 
Ready to serve in ev’iy way my country: 

I grieve that there alone remains to mo 
But a weak remnant of declining years 
I’t) sacrifice for her. My wasted strengtli 
Can with my hand but little servo her cause; 

But, if this tongue hath ever in the forum 
Or in the senate, the high sentiments 
Of freedom utter’d ,* more than ever yet. 

On this day Rome shall hear me thunder forth 
Intrepidly the same free accents; Rome, 

Whom 1 will not survive one day, I swear it, 

If she is doom’d to fall amid her chains. 

Cos. Thou always wert the orator sincere 
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Of liberty; thy words sublime have Borne 
Oft from her abjoct lethargy awaken’d: 

But who remains now that deserves to hear thee? 

All now are apprehensive, or are bribed; 

Nor, if they heard them, could they comprehend 
Thy elevated sentiments... 

Cic. Our people. 

Though no more Boman, is a people still: 

And though each man be in himself debased 
As far as man can bo, the greater part. 

Soon as the multitude collects, is changed: 

I further would assort, that we may give them, 

When in the forum they’re assembled all, 

A spirit altogether different 

From that which each ’mid his own Lares feels. 

Truth, falsehood, anger, pity, reason, grief, 

Justice, and honor, glory even yet, 

Are impulses, which, by the man who has them 
All truly in his heart, as on his lips, 

May be, yes all of them, at will transfused 
(Whate’er their individual character) 

Into the hearts of congregated thousands. 

I hope to-day to mount, and not in vain. 

The rostrum, if indignant eloquence, 

Fervid and free, may aught avail; and there. 

If it be needful, I’m resolved to die.— 

Say, on what base was that prodigious power 
Of Caesar founded, which we all now fear? 

The* opinion of the many. With the sword, 

’Tis true, ho conquer’d Gaul; but with his tongue, 

With plausible insinuating words. 

First o’er his legions the ascendency f' 

He gain’d, and o’er the people then in part: 

He could not purchase, or destroy them all, 

He only: but he easily could make 

All those whom he had first inveigled, slaves. 

And cannot we then equally with him 
By m^ns of language undeceive, make whole, 

Hiuminate both heart and intellect? 

In 4 BBch a contest, ’twixt my eloquence, 

And iSiat of the tyrannical dictator, 
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Tho truth would he on my side, force on his : 

And in the noble drift of my discourse * 

Do I so much confide, that if but once 
I gain a hearing, 1 his weapons scorn. 

To hearts and ears, that have been Boman once, 

Such fe^id language I may yet address, 

That for a while at least they may become 
Homans once more. The character of Caesar 
Fully disclosed, and Cmsar is o’ercome. 

dm. There is no doubt: if Home would only hear 
thee, 

Thy manly speech might rouse her to now life: 

B«t, if thou also generously chose 
To mount alone, and die upon tho rostrum, 

Which now to him is death, who dares to breathe 
Tho name of freedom thence; if also thou 
Dared to do this alono; by thft debased 
And purchased bowlings of vilo parasites 
All means of being beard would be cut off. 

Those wretches now exclusively possess 
I’lie bar of eloquence, and banish thence 
All upright orators. On Tiber’s banks 
Home stands no longer: it behoves us now 
In tho remotest provinces to seek 
For arms, for virtues, and for citizens. 

A dire necessity, and this alone, 

Could justify us in recurring now 
To open war; but yet this is not peace. 

We are compell’d once more with blood to purge 
Those rankling humors, which, oppressing Home, 

Keep her exanimate ’twixt life and death. 

Onto a Boman was, most certainly; 

And he detested uselessly to shed 

The blood of citizens; yet that most just 

Among just men, proclaim’d that nursed in arms, 

“ And now by arms exhausted, arms alone 
“ Can Home regenerate.” What else remains 
For us to do ? Or Home is overcome, 

And with her fall aU her true citizens; 

Or she’s victorious, and the guilty ones 

Are scatter’d and destroy’d, or else are changed. ‘ 
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Is victory fast chain’d to Caesar’s car? 

Let him be only once discomfited; 

And e’en his very partisans, convinced 
That he is not invincible, will then 
With other eyes behold him; with one voice 
All will then dare to execrate his name, 

And, as an impious tyrant, to proscribe him. 

Cm, Why first by us should he not bo proscribed ? 
When we ourselves can pass the sentence, when 
We can the first that sentence execute, 

From a vile populace should we expect it ? 

While at our will, e’en in the midst of Rome, 

Within her dwellings, in the very senate, 

We may thus cope with Caisar, and obtain 
O’er him a perfect triumph; in the camp, 

Ought ho, and at the cost of many lives 
Less impious than his own, to be provoked 
By us to dang’rous and uncertain fight, 

And be, perchance, the victor ? Where a sword, 
This sword of mine alone, and this my fierce, 
Inexorable wrath that makes me wield it, 

Suffice, more than suffice, to terminate 
That despicable life, which holds all Rome 
In tears, unworthily enslaved and chain’d; 

Where nought is wanting to destroy the tyrant, 
Whoe’er he be, except a single sword, 

And one, a Roman, who may brandish it; 

Why, why should wo unsheathe so many ?—Ah! 

Let others sit in council, wei^h, discuss, 

Delay, and waver till they miss the time: 

I, among all schemes, deem the briefest best: 

And now especially, since the most brief 
Will h% the boldest, noblest, and most sure. 

Worthy it is of Rome to slay this one 
Openly; by the hand of Cassius, too, 

CsBsar deserves to die. To the just fury 
Of other men I leave the punishment 
Of the base servanb-consul Antony,— 

Lo, Brutus comes: ah, let us, let us hear, 

If he dissents from mo. 
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Scene III. 

BRUTUS, CICERO, CASSIUS, CIMBEE. 

Cic. Does Brutus come 

So late to such a lofty conference ? . . . 

JBru. ^Ah! I had been the first here, if erewhile 
I had not been prevented . . . 

dm. And by whom ? 

Bru. Not one of you could guess. ’Twas Antony 
Who would at length address me. 

Cic. Antony ? 

CaH. And the vile satellite of Ca3sar gain’d 
Audience from Brutus ? 

Bru. Yes, indeed he gain’d it, 

And in his Csesar’s name. He would confer 
With mo, at all events ; and lie invites me, 

If I consent to it, to como to him; 

Or he to mo .., 

Cim. His offer was rejected ? . . . 

Bru. No. Ccesar as a friend, in my pure heart 
Wakes no more fear, than Cmsar as a foe. 

Hence I will hear him, and ere long, and in 
This very temple. 

Cos. What can be his wish ? 

Bru. Perchance, to bribe me. But ye still, I hoj)e. 
Confide in Brutus. 

Caa. Hore than in ourselves. 

Cim. In Brutus all confide; e’en the most vile. 

Bru. And to excite me, in respect of deeds, 

(As if I slept) I met with on my road 
Eipciting exhortations scatter’d round me ; 

Strong, brief, and Boman; and at once expressive 
Of praise and blame tow’rds me, as if I were *' 

Slow to do that which Bomo expected of me. 

This I am not; and ev’ry stimmus 
Applied to me is idle. 

Caa. But, I pray theo, 

What hop’st thou from this interview with Caisar? ... 

Cie, Thou hop’st, perchance, to change him ... , 

Bru. ^ lam pleased 

VOL. II, 2 c 
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That tho strong sense of noble Cicero 
My scheme in part conjectures. 

Cas. 0! what say’st thou ? 

We all, long time expecting thee, have here 
At length express’d our sentiments: wo all, 

In hating Cajsiir, and in loving Rome, 

In being willing for her sake to die, 

Were as one man: but threefold wore our views 
As to the mode. To stir up civil war; 

To rouse the people from deceit to arms; 

Or with the private sword to immolate 
CsBsar in Rome; now, which of these would be 
The choice of Brutus ? 

Bru. Mine ?—Not ono of those, 

At present. If mine afterwards proved vain, 

I would undoubtedly adopt the last. 

Cog. And thine ? What other course remains to us ? 
Bm. To you I’m known: I am not wont to speak 
In vain : be pleased to hear me.—Rome is now 
Far too in6rm, to bo in ono day cured. 

Tho people might be roused, but briefly roused. 

To virtue; never with the bait of gold 
Are they, as they are drawn to baseness, drawn 
To rectitude. Can genuine excellence 
Be ever purchased ? The corrupted people 
Would form a treach’rous basis for fresh freedom. 
Perchance tho senators are less infected ? 

One may enumerate the upright ones; 

The guilty also in their hearts hate Csesar, 

Not in that he robs all of liberty, 

But in that he, a single tyrant, stops them 

From being tyrants in their turn. To him « 

They would succeed; and therefore they abhor him. 

Cic. Ah, were this not, as ’tis indeed, too true! 

Bru, Amid such vices the good citizen 
Should steer with care, lest he to bad add worso. 

A tyrant Crosar is; but was not always. 

The impious wish to be lord paramount 
Hath only lately risen in his heart: 

the Vile Antony, by stratagems, 

Addfi^el to bis dame, to drag him cm 
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To his perdition, that ho thus may rise 
Uix)n his ruin’d fortunes. Friends like these 
Fall to the lot of tyrants. 

Cos. In his breast, 

Connatural with his being, evermore 
Cassar possess’d the thirst to be supreme ... 

Bru. No ; not to reign supreme: he never dared 
To wish for so much. Isow thou deemest him 
More bold, more lofty, than he ever was. 

Ambition, a necessity for-fame, 

An ardent s})irit, an unworthy wish 
To 1^0 avenged on private enemies, 

And lucky opportunity, at last, 

More than aught elso, have to that height impell’d him, 
At which, when now arrived, ho feels himself 
Astonish’d at his own temerity. 

A thirst for honor more than thirst for power 
Still, in his heart, maintains ascendency. 

Should I prove this to you? Docs ho not now 
Pant to attack tlio T'arthians, and to quit 
Home, where ho still possesses many foes ? 

Cm. He hopes to purchase with the Parthian laurels 
The royal crown. 

Bm. Then ho would rather be 

To valor than to force indebted for it; 

He thence is more ambitious than corrupt. . . 

Cos. Dost thou to ub pronounce his eulogy? . . . 

Bru. Hear the conclusion,—Ciesar wavers still 
Within himself; he wishes yet for fame; 

He is not therefore yet, in heart at least, 

Consummately a tyrant: but, be now 
Begins to tremble, and a short time since 
He knew not fear; he then approaches near 
The brink of tyranny. A few days since, 

Terror assail’d him, when he saw the crown 
By his bribed people from his grasp withheld. 

But Caesar, be he what he may, as yet 
Is not contemptiVde, is not unworthy 
That others should facilitate for him 
The path of information. For myself, 

1 must despise myself,»or him est^m; 
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Since I consented for the gift of life 
To be indebted to him, on the day 
When, in Pharsalia’s fields, a vanquish’d foe, 

Within his pow’r I fell. I live; and this 
My life is a snflGcient blot to Brutus; 

But, without baseness or ingratitude, 

I will devise the means that blot to cancel. 

Cic, Such often is the fato of war: thou thus 
Hadst also used thy triumph over him. 

If thou hadst conquer’d. Hid not he himself 
Once as a gift receive Hiat life, to Home 
Now so disastrous ? Yes, did not he also 
Receive it as a gift from Sylla’s hands, 

By grace express, and error more express ? 

Bru. ’Tis true; but never does my mind forego 
The recollection of a benefit: 

Yet at the same time do country’s claims. 

And my own duties, in my heart sink deep. 

In short, to Brutus, Csesjtr such appears, 

That, (as he is, as now from day to day 
He more becomes,) a tyrannous dictator, 

Biiitus, on no condition, will permit 

His life to bo prolong’d; or ho will kill him. 

Or he himself will fall in the attempt. .. 

But such to Brutus Oessar also seems. 

That he alone to Rome can now restore, 

If he once more become a citizen, 

Lil)erty, empire, energy, and life. 

He is e’en now the idol of the people; 

Let him become a model to the good; 

Lot agakjjpt the guilty, arm the laAvs 
addled tci^ors: till the whole retums 
Unto its pristine state, let all his power 
Be turn’d away from mining the laws 
To keeping them intact. was endow’d 
With loMy thoughts; he was a citizen: 

For fame still bums he: he is blinded, ^es; 

But such from prosp’rous fate, and impious friends, 
«Who hayo alone made him forsake the path 
Qj^genaine glory, such from these alone 
Has Ee become.*—Or nothing is my speech, 
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Or I shall know how from my breast to draw 
Such burning and impressive words, to use 
To him such true, such strong, tremendous reasons, 

And in such numbers use them, that I hope. 

Yes I indulge the hope, to force e’en Ca?sar; 

To make him groat indeed, so pure in virtue, 

That ho o’er ev’ry man, o’er ov’ry Homaii, 

Will rise unparallel’d in excellence; 

Yet be a simple citizen of Borne. 

If but his glory profit Rome, I place it 
Before my own : mothiiiks that my design 
Gives a convincing evidence of this.— 

But, if in vain speaks Brutus now to Omsar, 

Thou seo’st it, Cassius, thus I ever wear it; 

Behold the dagger, which will bo more swift 
To slay him, than thy sword.. , 

Cec. • 0 genuine patriot! 

Thou art too great; ill canst thou comprehend 
The tyrant Cajsar, judging from thyself. 

Cas. Brutus sublime, a thing imjmssible. 

But worthy of thee, thou projectest; one 
Thou only couldst adventure. I opjjose not 
Myself to thee: ah! Caesar fully can, 

And he alone, divest thee of thy error. 

Cm, To change a tyrant to a citizen ? 

’Tis in itself proof, this thy gen’rous hope, 

0 Brutus, that thou ne’er couldst be a tyrant, 

Bru, That will be soon made clear : myself hereafter 
Will give you full account of all my deeds.— 

If I a vain, abortive orator 

Should prove, so much the more thou It find me, C^mdus, 
I%wear ti) thee, obedient to thy orders, ' ^ 

A lusty and a fierce tyrannicide. 
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ACT JII. 

Scene I. 

CJESAR, ANTONY. 

An. Yes, Co&sar; soon will Brutus come to tlieo 
Within this very temple, where erowhile 
Thou didst consent to hear and tolerate 
>lis arrogant harangues. Ero long shalt thou 
Hear him, since thus thou wilt, as man to man. 

Coe. I hold myself for this to thee indebted : 

’Twas not an easy matter to persuade 
Brutus to come, and thus confer with ino ; 

Nor had I dared to trust to any one, 

Except to Antony, tliis embassy. 

An. How much it grievea me, that to my entreaties 
Inexorably deaf, thou dost persist 
In tolerating Brutus ! ’Tie the first 
Of all thy wishes, with which Antony 
Reluctantly complied. Yet in the guise 
Of amity, and in thy name, I stoop’d 
To supplicate him whom I know to be. 

By certain proof, thy mortal enemy. 

And whom, as such, I utterly abhor. 

Oae. Many hate Omsar; yet, one man alone 
I deem a foe that’s worthy of myself: 

And he is Brutus. 

An. Thence, not Bi-utus only, 

But Brutus first, and Cassius, and then Oimber, 

And llallius, ^nd so many more, should die. 

The more embittei‘’d, lofty, strong my foe, 

So much thor^ pleasure do I always take 

In overcoming him; and oftentimes 

More, than with arms, with pardon have I done it. 

To have recourse to reconciling words, 

When I fcavo pow’r to arbitrate by force; 

To captivate, persuade, convince a heart 

That swells with hate j to make that man my friend, 

Wtoso very being I could crush to nought; 

Ah, this against a worthy enemy, 
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This is indeed the most illnstrious vengeance; 

And it is mine. 

An. ’ Let Cmsar leam to he 

Great from himself alono: for this has nature 
Intended him: but how at once to make 
Home and himself secure, let him be taught 
To-day by him who loves them both alike ; 

And above ev’ry man, that man am L 
I ne’er shall cease reminding thee, that if 
Thou slay’st not Brutus; thou in this art check’d 
More by thy \"ain and individual glory, 

Than by thy real fondness for thy country; 

And that thou manifestest little heed 
For the security of both. 

Cae, Wouldst thou 

Caesar intimidate with base suspicion ? 

An. If Oaisar will not for himself, for Rome 
He might, and ought to tremble. 

Cae. Ceesar ought 

To die for glory, and for Homo; but never 
For her to tremble, never for himself. 

I in the camp the foes of Rome have conquer’d; 

Those were the only enemies of Caesar. 

’Moug those, who ’gainst her had the sword unsheathed, 
Was Brutus; I already, arms in hand. 

Had, as a foe, o’ercomo him, and e’en then 
With the just sword of war I slew him not; 

Now in the walls of Homo, unarm’d, (0 Heav’ns !) 

Shall I now cause him to be put to death 
With the deceitful and disgraceful dagger. 

Or with the unjust axe ? There is no cause, 

That over could to such an outrage goad me: 

And even if 1 wish’d it,... ah I perchance . 

I could not... do it.—But yet, finally, 

To my so many triumphs, that o’er Brutus, 

That also o’er the FarBiians, still are wanting: 

The one shall be the ladder to the other. 

I will make Brutus, at all risks, my friend. 

At present, more than ev’ry other object, 

The meditated vengeance for the death 
Of murder’d Crassus, weighs upon my thoughts; 
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And in the enterprise, in which at once 
The fame of Borne and Csesar are involved, 

Brutus may much assist mo. 

An. Thy renown 

Canst thou increase ? 

Cae. While there remains aught more 

For me to do, I deem what I have done 
A nothing: such my nature is. ’Gainst Parthia 
An impulse irresistible impels me. 

Shall Borne, while I still live, l)o ever conquer’d ? 

A thousand times let Ctesar perish first.— 

But, while I fight in Asia, I ought not 
To leave the city full of factious spirits. 

And humors rankling and unreconciled; 

Nor would I leave her full of blood and terror; 

Though this may be the most eftectual means 
To render her submissive.—Bmtus only 
Can level all for me . .. 

An. Then Antony 

Thou docm’st a thing of nought ? 

Cae. —Part of myself 

Art thou in all my warlike undertakings: 

Hence at my side I still wish thee to be 
The terror of the Parthians. 1 propose 
In other ways to make good use of Brutus. 

An. I am prepared by ev’ry means to serve thee ; 
And this thou knowest. But thou art too blind. 

In what relates to Brutus. 

Cae. He is blinder 

In what relates to me, perchance. But this 
Will b6,1 hope, the day to undeceive him : 

Pm forced to-day at least to make the trial... 

An, Behold him here. 

Cae. Now leave mo with him ; soon 

Hence will I come to thee. 

An. Ah! mayest thou 

Completely extricate thyself from error; 

And him in time, too, thoroughly detect! 
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Scene II. 

BRUTUS, C.ESAR. 

Bru. 0 CtBsar, we are ancient foes : but thou 
Art hitherto the conqueror, and yet 
Thou seem’st the happier one. But I am still 
Than thou less wretched, though I seem the conquer’d. 
But whatsoe’er our state, o’crwhehn’d, oppress’d, 
Conquer’d, infirm, and moribund is Borne. 

An ecpial impulse, thougli from diifreiit motives, 

Has hither brought us to confer together. 

Thou hast important things to say to me, 

If Antony speak truth; and also I 
Come to impart to thee important things, 

If thou dare listen to them. 

Cae. Although Brutus 

Hath ever been my foe, I neler was such. 

Nor am I now to him ; nor, if I would. 

Could I be ever so. I to thy dwelling 
Would have myself repair’d to speak with thee; 

But I shrunk l>ack lest by thee it might bo 
Deem’d an indignity, if Cmsar dared 
To go where, as the wife of Brutus, dwells 
The sister of great Cato: hence I sent 
Earnest entreaties to thyself to come 
Hither from thence.—Me only sooest thou, 

Devoid of pomp, by lictors not preceded ; 

In all things like to Brutus; if indeed 
He scorns me not as such. Here thou wilt hear 
Noi Rome’s dictator, nor the conqueror 
Of the illustrious Pompey ... 

• Bru. The solo train 

Not unbecoming Caesar, is his valor: 

And more especially when he presents 
Himself to Brutus.—Happy thou, if thou 
Cbuldst also leave behind thee, as thou canst 
Thy lictors, and their fasces, the remorse, 

And the perpetual and unceasing terror, 

Of pormaxiont dictatorship! 

Cae, What I Terror ? 

This is a word not even to my ears, 

Much loss, then, to my heart, yet known. 
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Bru. It was 

Unknown to mighty Ceesar in tho camp, 

Invincible as leader; it is not 
To Ceesar in the walls of Home, by force 
Now her dictator. To deny this to me, 

Ceesar is too ma^animous: to Brutus 
He may confess it without shame. To dare 
As much as this to tell me, in itself 
Will constitute no small part of thy greatness. 

Let us speak frankly: it becomes us both.— 

One individual never can impress 
A multitude with fear, till he himself 
Has previously felt it. I'his to prove, 

Hear what is now thy state of mind tow'ards me. 

Thou without opposition mayst kill Brutus: 

Thou knowest that I love thee nut; nay more, 

Thou know’st that I may be «an obstacle 
To thy iniquitous ambition: yet, 

Why dost thou not do this ? Because thou fearest, 

That if thou kill me now, it might increase 
Thy oivn perplexities. Thou wouldst meanwhile 
Hear me, and speak with me, because alarm 
Is now thy only law : nor this perchance 
Thou know’st thyself; or shunnest tho conviction. 

Cae, Ungrateful! ... In Pharsalia’s field was not 
Thy life within my pow’r ? 

Bru. But thou, inflamed 

With glory, and yet glowing from the battle, 

Wert noble then: and thou wert bom td bo so: 

But here, from day to day thou more and more 
Sinkest beneath thyself.—Kepent thou; know 
That thou wert never bom to be a cold, 

Pacific tyrant: I affirm it to thee ... 

Cae. Thy praise, though mix’d with insults, pleases mo. 
1 love thee; I esteem thee: and I would 
Bo Brutus only, if I were not Ceesar. 

Bm, Thou mayst he both; to Brutus mayst thou add, 
And nothing take from Caesar: here I come 
Mysolf, to urge thee to it. It depends 
Oiidibyself omy to l)o great indeed; 

Yes, Uou mayst be so, even far beyond 
d^ach ancient mighty Boman: and tho means 
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Are very simple; dare, then, to adopt them: 

I first to this conjure thee; and I feel, 

As I address thee, \rith true Boman tears 
Mine eyes suffused .. .—But, ah ! thou speakest not ? 
Well know’st thou what my lofty means would be: 
Thou feel’st it in thy heart, the cry of truth, 

Which there is sounding in imperious tones. 

Be bold, be bold; shako off thy abject chains, 

Which make thee nothing e’en in thine own eyes; 
Which keep thee, more than others thou couldst keep, 
Enslaved and bound. Do thou to-day from Brutus 
Learn to be Cajsar. If of thy renown 
I were invidious, wouldst thou hear me now 
Beseech thee to annihilate my own ? 

I know the truth; I flatter not myself; 

I am in Borne inferior unto thee 
In dignity, in years, in powir, and triumphs, 

As well as fame. If by my single efforts 
The name of Brutus could be signalized, 

’Twere only possible for this to be 
By the entire destruction of thy name. 

A timid and a whisp’ring voice I hear, 

A voice thence not legitimately Boman, 

Proclaiming Brutus Home’s deliverer. 

As it calls thee her tyrant. Such to make me, 

It needful is, that I defeat, or slay thee. 

No light achievement is the first; the second 
Is far more easy than thou now 8uppt)8est: 

And, if I of myself alone had thought, 

I had already been without a master: 

Blit I, a Boman, think of Borne; and choose 
Thee to solicit, when I ought to slay thee. 

For her sake only. Yes, ah! Csesar, thou 
Convinced by me, shouldst be compell’d onoe more 
To be her citizen. To Borne thou canst. 

Thou first, thou only, more effectually 
A thousand times, than Brutus can, thou canst 
To Komo restore ^e whole; peace, liberty, 

Salvation, and a renovated lustre: 

In short, as much as thou hast taken from her. 

Yet, foi* a little time, thy regal power 
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Do thou, though as a citizen, exert, 

In reinforcing her enfeehlcd la'W's, 

In taking crvermore from all the courage, 

And means to imitate thee as a tyrant; 

And thou wilt thus at once from all have taken, 

As far as they are Homans, the presumption 
To emulate thee as a citizen.— 

Now, tell me: dost thou think thou’rt less than Sylla? 
He, far more guilty than thyself, more cruel, 

Imbrued, and gorged with more abundant blood; 

He yot presumed to be a citizen, 

And was illustrious. 0! how much more noble 
Would @8esar be, who has so much siii-pass’d 
Sylla in pow’r! And, 0, far greater then 
Would bo thy fame, if freely thou restore, 

What pow’r and artifice to thee have given. 

To her, thy country, whoso s/de right it is; 

If thou know’st better how to prize thyself; 

If thou, in short, preveutest that henceforth 
In Homo to all eternity arise 
Another Caesar, or another Sylla. 

Cae. Sublime and ardent youth ; thy clo(][ueiit 
And fervid exhortation is, perchance. 

But too, too true ! Thy sentiments produce 
Unspeakable emotions in my heart; 

Then when thou less than me dost call thyself, 

Thy great superiority I feel. 

E’en to my own confusion. But to be 
llio first myself this to confess to thco. 

And not to be offended when I do it. 

And not to hate thee for it, ought to bo 
To thee a certain, and a lofty proof 
That in my bosom I conceive for thee 
Some unexplain’d affection.—Thou art dear 
To me, believe it; thou art very dear.— 

That which I have not time to finish now, 

1 will that, after me, it be by thee 
Aocomplish’d more effectively. Consent 
That to my many trophies 1 annex 
thiose of the vanquish’d Parthians; and 1 die 
Contented. Great part of my life have I 
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Pass’d in the camp; the camp alone would be 
To me a worthy tomb. ’Tis true, Fve robb’d her, 

In part, of freedom, but in more abundance 
I have increased for Eomo her ^x)wV and glory: 

0 Brutus, at my death, thou wilt repair, 

Beneath the shadow of my victories, 

The wrongs which I have done to her. In me 
With safety Home no longer can repose: 

The good which I would do to her, would be, 

By what I’ve done of evil, evermore 
Tarnish’d and poison’d. Thence I’ve chosen thee. 

Within my secret thoughts, as the physician ^ 

For her internal wounds : thou ever wert 
Upright and great; and, better than myself, 

The Komans thou canst render truly great, 

And unto perfect health once more restore. 

I, as a father, speak to thee >. .. and thou, 

More than a son, 0 Brutus, art to me. 

JBm .. . This thy discourse I scarcely comprehend. 

On me in no wise justly can devolve 
Thy illegitimate, extinguish’d power. 

But what V already speakest thou of Rome, 

As a paternal heritage ? ... 

Cae. Ah! hear me.— 

From thee no longer can I hide a matter. 

Which, when once known to thee, entirely ought 
To change thee in my favor. 

Bru. Ohango thyself, 

And I at once am changed ; o’ercome thyself; 

The only triumph that remains for thee . .. 

Cae, With diff’rent eyes, when thou hast heard this 
• secret, 

Wilt thou behold me. 

Bru, I shall ever ho 

A Koman. But, explain thyself. 

Cae, ... 0 Brutus, 

In my deportment tow’rds thee, in my looks, ^ 

And in my accents, in my very silence, 

Say, dost thou not jjerceivo that tow’rds thyself 
Boundless affections move me and transport me? 

Bru, ’Tis true; I see in thee a strange emotion f 
And from the man they rather seem to spring, 
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Than from tho tyrant: feign’d, I cannot think them; 
TJnfeign’d, to whatT know not to impute them. 

Cae, ... But thou, what impulses dost thou experience 
Tow’rds me within thy bosom ? 

Bru. Ah! a thousand: 

And for thyself alternately I feel 

All impulses, save envy. I know not 

How to express them ; but in two I class them: 

Anger and horror, if thou’rt still a tyrant; 

If thou becom’st a man and citizen, 

Thou dost inspire me with unlwundod love, 

Mix’d with astonishment. Which of these two 
Wouldst thou from Brutus ? . 

Cae. Love : to mo thou ow’st it. . . 

A sacred, and indissoluble tie 
Binds thee to mo. 

Bru. To thee ? what can this be? . . . 

Cae. Thou art my son. 

Bru. 0 Tleav’ns! what do I hear ? . . . 

Cae. Ah ! come, son, to my breast, , , 

Bru, Can this bo so ? . . . 

Cae, If thou believ’st this not from my assertion, 

Thou from thy mother surely wilt believe it. 

This is a letter from her; in Pharsalia, 

A few hours ere the battle, 1 received it. 

Behold; her hand is known to thee: ah! read it. 

Bm.^ “CflBSar, (0 Heavns!) thou dost perchance pre¬ 
pare, 

“ Not only with thy fellow-citizens, 

And Pompey to wage war, but with thy son, 

“ Brutus the fruit is of our youthful loves. 

“ I am constrain’d to make this known to thee; 

“ To this confession nothing conld have brought me, 

“ Except a mother’s fears. Thou ahudder’st, Caesar; 

“ Suspend, if time be yet allow’d, thy sword: 

“ Thou by thy son mayst be destroy’d j or tbou 
“ Thyseli with thy own hand mayst slay thy son. 

“ I tremble ... 0 may Heav’n grant that in time 
A father may have heard my words 1... I tremble * .. 
S©fvilia.*’-«“Fiorce and unexpected blow! 
iki 2 J»of Caesar, I ? 


* Reads the letter. 
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Cde. Ah, yes! thou art* 

Come to my arm^, ah, come! ^ 

Bm. 0 Eomo! .,. 0 father!. 

O nature!. .. 0 my duty ! ,. . —Ere I clasp thoo, 
Sot3, at thy feet a suppliant Brutus falls; 

Nor will ho rise, unless he may embrace 
In thee the father of himself and Home. 

Cm. Ah, rise, 0 son!—How canst thou over thus 
With such ferocious coldness freeze thy heart, 

Tliat nature’s first affections sway thee not? 

Bm. And what ? dost thou pretend to love thy son 
Thou lov’st thyself; all feelings in thy heart 
Are |io tlio love of rule aloncS subserAuent. 

Trove that thou art a citizen and father ; 

The last a tyrant never is: ah, prove 
That thou art such ; and thou wilt find in me 
A son. Twice give me life: -for I a slave 
Can never be; a tyrant never will bo. 

Or Brutus is the son of a free father. 

Himself free also, in free Kome; or Brutus 
Will not exist. I’m ready to shed all 
My blood for Rome; and for thyself, if thou 
A Roman bo, a father true of Brutus... 

O joy! a noble tear do I behold 

Start from thine eye? The icy crast is snapp’d 

In which thy heart was cased; thou’rt now a father. 

Ah I hoar thou from my lips the cry of nature; 

And Romo and Brutus shall for thee be one. 

Coe. ... My heart thou rendest... Fierce necessity 
I cannot now exclusively obey 
The feelings of my heart.—BolovM Brutus, 

Hear me.—Too far the servitude of Rome 
Is now advanced: with less of equity. 

And greater injury to Rome, will others 
The reins of empire seize upon, if now 
Brutus refuse thorn from the hands of Cassar ... 

Bm, 0 trait’rons words! O ihfamous expressions 
Of a corrupted and degenerate mind!— 

To me thou never wert, nor art, a father. 

Ere thou revealedst thy ignoble heart, 

And my vile birth to me, had thy own hands 
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Cut sHort my thre^ of life, that act had been « 

Of kindness more Repressive... 

Coe, 0 my son!,. , 

jBrtt. 0 Caesar, yield.. . 

Che. Unnatural, .. . ungrateful... 

What wouldest thou then do ? 

Bru. Or rescue Rome,' 

Or with her meet my death. 

Cae. I will reclaim thee, 

Or perish by thy hands. Unparallel’d 
And horrible is thy ingratitude . . . 

Yet, hence I hope that horror and repentance 
Will visit thee, before to-morrow’s dawn 
Shall see us in the senate-house a8seml)led.— 

But, if thou then, ungrateful one, persist 
Not to accept me for a father; then, 

If, as a son, thou still disdain to share 

With me the whole; on that same dawn shalt thou 

Find me again thy lord. 

Bni. —Ere then, I hope, 

Thy shame and horror, when thou find’st thyself 
A tyrant to no purpose, will have changed thee 
To a true father.—In my breast at once 
A son’s affection cannot blossom forth, 

If first thou do not give to me a proof. 

Sublime and strong, of thy paternal love. 

A father’s is the first of all affections; 

And in thy heart it ought to conquer. Then, 

The most submissive, the most tender sou. 

The most affectionate that e’er was seen, 

Then wilt thou find in me . .. And as thy son, 

What joy then, what devotion, and what pride, 

0 father, shall I feel!... 

Coe. Thou art my son. 

Whatever I may be; nor e’er eanst thou, 

Unless thou’rt impious, turn against thy father . .. 

Bra. My name is Brutus; and to me is Romo 
A sublime ,mother!—Ah I compel me not 
To deem Hxat Roman Bratus, who gave life 
And libertjr to Rome at the expense 
Of hia own children’s blood, my solo true father. 
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Scene III. 

C^AR. 

Coe. Unhappy I!... And can it then be true, 
That, while I fetter all the conquer’d world. 

My son alone will not be conquer’d by me ? 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

CASSIUS, CIMBEE. 

dm. That which I say to thee is certain : hence 
A short time since was Brutus seen to go; 

With troubled countenance, Iris eyes suffused 

With tears, tow’rds his own house he went. 0! could 

He ever change ?. . . 

Gas. Ah no! Borne Brutus loves ; 

And ho loves glory and integrity. 

Soon, as he promised, will he come to us. 

I do rely and trust in him e’en more 
Than in myself. Each word and deed of his 
Spring from a lofty heart ; the interests 
Of Home alone ho weighs and contemplates. 

Otm. Behold him here. 

Cos. Bid not 1 tell theo so ? 


Scene IL 

BRUTUS, CASSIUS, CIMBEB. 

Bru. What may this mean? I find you here alone ? 
Cos. And are we few, when thou’rt united to us? 
Bru. Tullius is wanting .. . 
dm. Art thou not aware ? 

Erewhile with many other senators 
From Rome precipitately he departed. , ^ 

Ccu. The frost of years hath paralysed in himv 
His pristine ardor and his virtue ... , 
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Bru. But 

Hath not oxtinguiBh'd them. Ah, let no Boman 
Dare to despise illustrious Cicero. 

For a more fortunate conjuncture, or 

For Rome’s advantage, ho reserves (I swear it) 

IJi.s liberty and life. 

Cos. 0 happy we! 

Certain at least are wo, to gain, with freedom, 

An honor’d and an honorable age ; 

Or, in the bloom of life, with Rome to perish. 

Bru. Ah! yes; ye’re blest indeed! . . . Not so am I; 

To whom the horrible alternative 
Alone remains, of living as a slave, 

Or dying by a death unnatural. 

Caa. What dost thou mean ? 

dm. And what hast thou derived 

From thy long talk with the dictator ? 

Bru. I ? , . . 

Nothing for Rome ; immeasurable grief 
And horror for myself; for you amazement, 

Perchance mix’d also with a just contempt. 

Cm. For whom 'r 

Bru. For Brutus. 

Cm. We, . . . contempt for thee? 

Cos. Thou, who the soul art both of Rome, and us ? . . . 
Bru. I am, . .. who would have thought it? Hapless 
I * 

X • • • • 

J hitherto esteem’d myself the nephew 
And son-in-law of Cato the divine; ... 

And I’m tht? offspring of the tyrant Caesar. 

Cim. What do I hear ? Can it bo so ? ... 

Caa. And be it: 

This hinders not that Brutus still should bo 
The tyrant’s most inexorable foe: 

Ah! Cassius swears it. 

Bru. A most unexpected 

And dreadful stigma on my blood I find; 

To cleanse it, I £ould shed it all for Rome. 

Cda. 0 Brutus, thou thy own son shouldst have been. 
But yet, what evidence did C®sar bring thee ? 
"^How<>n his word rely ? .,. 
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Bru. Ah I eyidence 

But too decisive he adduced to me. 

He from the first spoke to me as a father: 
Henceforth he wish’d that I should share with him 
His execrable pow’r, and afterwards 
Should be its infamous inheritor. 

Yet human tears from his despotic eves 
Ceased not to fall; and he to me unfolded, 

As to a son, the darkest labyrinths, 

Unblushingly, of his corrupted heart. 

At length, to make me perfectly convinced. 

He made me read (0 Heav’ns !) a fatal letter. 

With her own hand, Servilia wrote it to him. 

In that disastrous letter, which was written 
And read by him ere the Pharsalian trumpet 
Had utter’d the first signal for attack, 

Servilia apprehensively reveals 

And proves, that I’m the offspring of their loves ; 

And in concise and energetic wowls, 

Conjureth Oeesar not to make himself 
The murd’rer of his son. 

dm. 0 fatal secret! 

Why didst thou not in everlasting night 
liemaiu conceal’d? . . . 

Caa, If as a son he loves thee, 

In seeing in thee so much genuine virtue, 

In hearing thy sublime and sturdy thoughts. 

How could the spirit of a father true 
Ever resist thee? Thou hast now brought back 
Indubitable proof from him, that nothing 
Can rescue Csesar from his vile delusion. 

BrU‘ Sometimes e’en yet to his deluded mind 
Truth penetrates, but with a feeble ray. 

Accustom’d long to military sway, 

A fatal error absolutely rules him; 

Ho deems consummate pow’r, consummate glory ; 

(So he persists to wish for this, or death. 

Cim. So great a monster, let him then have death, 
Caa. He is a fix’d incorrigible tyrant. 

Think now then that a citizen of Rome, , 

O Brutus, has no father ... 


2 D 
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dm. Think, moreover, 

That he who is a tyrant has no sons .. . 

Bm. And that in heart will Brutus ne’er have peaoe.— 
Yes, in your presence now, high-minded friends. 

This I confess: to you, who feel at heart 
Nature’s affections sacred and sublime ; 

To you, who take the impulse and the law 
That prompt this lofty necessary deed, 

Which we are now resolved to execute, 

From nature’s self; to you, who now are panting, 

With me, for ever to annihilate 
That tyranny which severs and divides 
And blasts each holiest tie, to make alone 
t.hildren secure within their father’s bosoms; 

To you I fear not to show all the grief 
And all the horror, which, in riva&y. 

Little by little, tear my heart to pieces. 

Who am the son of Caesar and of Borne. 

Before the tyrant’s face I show’d myself 
His bitter and inexorable foe; 

Nor did a word of mine, a look, a tear, 

Show weakness in me: but no sooner I 

Had left his sight, than by a thousand furies 

My spirit was beset. I flew from him 

To my own Lares: there, it is my lot 

Always to flhd a sure alleviation 

And fortifying counsel, and a heart 

Far more sublime than mine: yes, Cato’s daughter. 

Equal to Cato, the illustrious Porda, 

My Lares di^ifies, as wife of Brutus .. . 

Ca9, Wormy of Cato and of Brutus is 
That high-soul’d woman. 

Cm. Ah! could this be also 

Said of Servilia! 

Bru. Troubled as 1 was. 

She welcomed me with countenance serene 
And resolute, though now for many days 
She had lain sick. Befbre 1 spake to her, 

, She cried to me: ** Thou, Bratus, hast conceard 
‘^Long in. thy bosom mighty purposes i 
’ “ i never dared to question thee of them. 
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“ Till by a certain, bnt ferocious, test 
“ I had myself my courage fully known. 

“ See; I am not a woman.'’—Saying this. 

She let the foldings of her mantle fall, 

And show’d to me a large and dreadful wound 
Beneath her broast. Thou she continued thus: 

•* With this right hand, and with this very dagger, 

** Now many days since, this wide wound was made: 
“ It has been evermore oonceal’d from thee, 

“ And by my heart inflexibly supported, 

** Although my weakly frame in sickness languish’d; 
‘‘ At length this wound, if I am not deceived, 

“ Benders mo worthy both to hear and keep 
“ The secrets of my Brutus.” 

Oim. What a woman I 

Cos. What man can be comj^ared to her ? 

Bru, • I fell 

Prostrate before her, at a sight like this, 

As my sublime and tutelary genius; 

And weeping, motionless, astonish’d, mute, 

[ stood.—^Then, reassuming speech, 1 told her 
All the fonxiious conflicts of my heart. 

Seeing me weep, she wept; but her tears were 
Roman, not feminine. She blamed alone 
The adverse fates; and giving mo perchance 
The last embrace, she dared remind mo yet 
Thai I’m a son of Rome, and Porcia’s husband, 

And that my name is Brutus.—Never, never, 

Not for an instant, was I of such names 
Oblivious: and I oome to swear it to you.— 

1 only purposed to communicate 

To you the least part of my dreadful state; 

Ana what I hitherto have said, is merely 
The anguish that throbs audibly to friends.— 

Now know I that 1 should convince you first, 

That even nature cannot make me swerve 
From Rome ... But grief, unutterable grief. 

Will take me afterwards, too certainly, 

From the possession of myself for ever. 

Cim. ’Tib true that we are Romans; but we are 
Men also; not in any wise to feel 
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Human affections, would but be in us 
Proofs of a brute ferocity .. . O Brutus I .. . 

Thy words have tears extorted from my eyes. 

CSaw. All human impulses we ought to feel; 

But before those due to our bleeding country, 

Ill-used and dying, all the i*est are mute: 

Or, if they speak indeed, it is allow’d 
To ev’ry man, save Brutus, to regard them. 

Bru, In thus accounting me more than I am, 

Noble and strong, thou makest me more strong 
And noble than I could be by myself.— 

Cassius, behold my tears are now dispersed.— 

The shades of night are gathering fast: to-morrow 
Will be the solemn day. I swear once more, 

That which already is resolved among us. 

On you do I implicitly rely; 

Rely on me: I notldng ask bf you. 

Except that ye depend upon the signal 
From me alone. 

Cos. Ah i thou art certainly 

The noblest of the Romans.—But, who comes? . .. 
dm. Whom see I? Antony! 

Bra. Assuredly 

Csssar now sends him to me. Wait ; and hear us. 

Scene III. 

ANTONY, CASSIUS, BRUTUS, CIMBER. 

An. O Brutus, I come here in quest of thee; 

I ^sh to speak with thee. 

Bru. Speak on: I listen. 

An. But, the dictator charged me with this message.‘. 
Bru. And what of that, 1 pray thee ? 

An. I should speak 

To t^ee alone. 

Bru, And here I am alone. 

Cassius is husband of my sister Junia; 

Oimber was friend, and the most i^ithftil friend, 

<Of the great Cato, my wife’s father: blood, 

The love of Rome, and fnendship, render us, 

Though three we be in person, one in soul. 
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Osesar can never utter aught to Brutus, 

That ho re-utters not immediately 
To Cassius and to Cimber. 

An, Is their father 

Also the same as thine ? 

Bru. They too have shared 

With mo the shame and sorrow of my birth: 

They know it all. Speak on.—I am assured 
That Cassar, gen'rous, once again himself, 

Sends thee to take from mo the past disgrace 
Of having been erewhile a tyrant’s son. 

Divulge the whole, be quick : thou oanst not have 
Witnesses more acceptable than these 
Of CeBsar’s change sublime,—that, from a king 
As he was lately, to a citizen.— 

Make haste; his new-born lofty love for Home 
lloveal to us; his true paternal views 
Towards me; that I may bless the day in which 
lie gave me being. 

An. —The dictator charged me 

To speak to thee alone. A true and blind, 

As well as wretched father, he would yet 
Flatter himself, that thou wouldst yield at last 
To nature’s sacred and persuasive voice. 

Bm. And in what fashion am 1 then to yield ? 
To what submit myself?.. . 

An. To love and honor 

The author of thy life : or if, perchance, 

Thy hard heart is incapable of love, 

Not to betray thy most imperious duty ; 

To show thyself not mindless and unworthy 
^f benefits received; and finally 
To merit those which he reserves for thee 
In future.—Dost thou fear to be too human. 

If thou submit to this ? 

Bru. Those words which now 

Thou givest artfully to me, are empty; 

Advance, and answer me. Is Oiesar ready 
To-morrow, in full senate, to renounce 
The office of dictator ? is he ready 
His standing army to disband ? to free 
The Homans from their universal terror? 
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To free from this, his friends, foes, and himself? 

To ^ive hack life to our most saor^ laws. 

Which he has spumed and shatter'd and destroy'd ? 

To be the first to place himself beneath them ?— 

These are, yes these, the benefits express, 

Which a true father can confer on Brutus. 

An. Enough.—Wouldst thou say more to me? 

Bru. I say 

No more to him who merits not to hear mo.— 

Beturn, then, to thy lord, and say to him. 

That yet 1 hope, nay, more, 1 trust, am certain, 

That in the senate, at to-morrow's dawn, 

He will propose both great and useful things 
For Home's prosperity and liberty: 

Tell him, that then, before assembled Home, 

Brutus will first fall prostrate at his feet, 

As citizen and son; if he too be 
A citizen and father. Lastly, tell him. 

That in my heart 1 bum as much to make 
Rome live again for all of us, as I 
Bum to make Ciesar live again for her ... 

An. I understand thee.—I will tell him that 
Which I (too fruitlessly, alas!) already 
Long since have said to him. 

Bru. Theo I esteem 

A faithless and malignant messenger 
'Twixt Omsar and myself: but, if so bo 
'That he for this selected thee, thou hast 
Thy answer now received from me. 

An. If Cmsar 

Consulted me, or Home’s true interests. 

No other messenger would he dispatch 
To Brutus, than the lictors with their axes. 

Scene 1Y. 

BBOTUS, CASSIUS, 

Gitn. Heard ye ? ... 

Cos. O Brutus t... thou’rt the god of Home. 

ffiyh, This arrogant and despicable slave. 

He also |hould be punidi'd ... 

Bru, He, methinks, 
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Would not be worthy of our wrath.—My friends, 
I make the last experiment to-morrow: 

If it be vain, we mutually have promised 
That I should give, and ye obey the signal: 

Will ye confide in me? 

Gq9, Thou art our alL— 

Let us depart from hence: it is now time 
To go hence to the few whom we have chosen; 
And who are ready for the sake of Borne 
To die with us to-morrow. 

Bru. Let us go. 


ACT V. 

Scene ts tn Curia of Fomf&y. 

SOENB I. 

Brutus, Cassius, Senatort, who in mcceaeion take their pltKcs, 

Cos, It seems to me this meeting will bo small; 

Much smaller than the last... 

Bru, Provided that 

The hearts of the remainder be but firm, 

’Tis all we want. 

Caa. Dost thou, 0 Brutus, hear 

How the unquiet people, with their cries, 

Already make the firmament resound ? 

Bru. Their cries they vary at each new event; 

Leave them; e’en they pero^noe to-day may help us. 

Caa. I never saw thee calm as thou art now, 

And so secure. 

Bru, The danger’s near. 

Caa. 0 Brutus I... 

Brutus, I yield to thee alone^ 

Bru. Great Pompey, 

Who breathes in sculptured marble here, and seems 
Now to preside o’er our few partisans, 

Makes me secure as to the coming danger. 

Caa. Behold, the tyrant’s Uoters now draw nigh 
Bru. Casoa and Cimber, where ?.». 
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Ca$, They fiercely have 

Forestall’d by violence the post of danger: 

They closely follow Oeesar. 

Bru. Hast thou thought 

Of hindering the impious Antony ? .. . 

Cos. Yes: Fulvius and Macrinus will at length 
Keep him engaged at distance from the senate ; 

If it be also netful to obstruct him, 

This will they do by force. 

Bru. Now, all stands well. 

Let each one take his place.—Farewell, 0 Cassius * 

We from each other separate as slaves; 

Soon, as free men, I hope, shall we embrace. 

Or dying.—First shalt thou bo witness here 
To the last efforts of a son; and then 
To the last efforts of a citizen. 

Cos. 0 Brutus! on thy nod depends each weapon. 

Scene IT. 

SenatorB seaied. Bkutus and Cassius in their places. C.esar, 
preceded hy the Lictors, who afterwards leave him; Casca, 
OiMBER, and many others, follow him. All rise at the en~ 
trance of C^Ait, and continue standing till he has tcdcen his 
seat. 

Oae. What can this mean ? Scarce half the senate here, 
Though the appointed hour be past?... But I 
Beyond my duty have delay’d my coming.— 

Yo conscript fathers, I lament that thus 
I have detain’d you ... But yet, what can be 
The cause that takes from me so many of you ? 

(Universal tHence.} * 

Bru. Does no one answer ?—The demanded cause 
Is known to all of us.—Is it not, Csesar, 

Fully divulged to thee by this our silence ?— 

But, wouldst thou hear it ?—Those whom thou see’st here. 
Terror collected; those whom thou see’st not, 

'J’erxor dispersed. 

Cae. : 1 am not unaccustom’d 

the intemperate harangues of Brutus; 

As to^e gen’rous clemency of Osesar 
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Thou art not unaccustom’d.—But in vain; 

For here I came not to dispute . . . 

Bru. Nor we 

Thee idly to offend.—^Those fathers surely 
Were ill-advised who vanish’d from the senate 
On such a joyful day: and ill act those, 

Who in the senate now stand muto»—Myself, 

Fully apprised of the high sentiments 
Which Caisar purposes to utter to us, 

Can scarce restrain the impulses of joy; 

And feel an eager wish to dissipate 
The false alarm of others.—Ah! no, now 
Cwnar doth not within his bosom cherish 
Against his country any guilty purpose; 

Ah no! that gen’rous clemency of his, 

With which to-day he has upbraided Binitus, 

And which in future ho should not exert 
Tow’rds me, to trembling and afflicted Borne 
He hath directed all of it already. 

To-day, I swear to you, great Caesar adds 
A new one, and the most sublime of all, 

To his so many triumphs; hence he hero 
Presents himself, the victor of himself. 

And of the envy of his adversaries. 

Yos, noble fathers, this I swear to you; 

Ccesar to-day assembles you to this 

His glorious triumph: he once more w'ould be 

The equal of his fellow-citizens; 

This will ho be spontaneously: and hence, 

’Mid all the men that have been in the world. 

There never was, nor will be, Ctesar’s equal. 

• Gae, I might, O Brutus, interrupt thy speech . . . 

Bru, Nor let it seem to you rash arrogance 
That I, when scarce a preator, thus should dare 
Anticipate the words oi the dictator. 

For Brutus now and the illustrious Cmsar 
Are but one person.—I behold your brows 
Arch’d with amazement: to the senators 
My language is obscure; but speedily, 

With- but one single word, the mystery 
Will I explain.— 1 am the son of Csesar ... 

(An uniwtrwU cry of axtonf^hment.) 
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Bru, Yes; I am bom from him; and in this fact 
No little pride I feel; since this day Caesar 
Becomes, from a perpetual dictator, 

Perpetual and first of citizens. 

(An miverwl cry of joy.) 

Cae. . .. Yes, Brutus is my son; I told myself 
Erewhile to him this secret. Yes, the boldness. 

The eloquence, impetuosity, 

I know not what of superhuman force 

That breathes in his discourse, mode on my heart 

A deep impression : ardent, and aspiring, 

My genuine son, is Brutus. Hence, 0 Homans. 

I ohoose him, far more worthy than myself, 

To do for you that service after me, 

Which now no longer lies within my power : 

1 have decided to transfer to him 
My whole authority ; in him have I 
Establish’d it: in him will ye have Caesar . .. 

Bru. 1 stand secure: not Brutus’ enemies 
The most embitter’d and implacable, 

Much less his friends, then, ever will believe him 
Of this e’er capable; ah no!—To me, 

CaBsar, 0 Homans, yields his pow’r: he would 
Imply by this, that CaRsar abdicates. 

At the entreaties of myself his son, 

His pow’r unjust, and now replaces Rome 
In liberty for over. 

(An universal cry of Joy.) 

Cae. *Tis enough. 

Thou as my son, and younger than myself, 

Shouldest keep silence in my presence.—Now, 

Caesar, O fathers, speaks.—I have resolved 
Irrevocably in my secret thoughts 
To go against the Parthians. And to-morrow 
1 march ’gainst Asia with my faithful legions: 

There have I long been summon’d, and by force 
Bragg’d onward, by the unavengM shade 
Of Orassus. Antony 1 leave to ^me ; 

In him let Home henold a second Oeesar: 
jb^CasiuuB, Cimber, Oasoa, now return 
thei« allotted provinces: my side 
" Brutus shall never quit. When I have slain 
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The enemies of Borne, I will return 
And to my enemies submit myself: 

Then, at her will, whichever she Hkes beet. 

Borne shall possess me as her citizen. 

As her dictator, or discard me quite. 

(JJniversfA 

Bru. —These words which we have heard, • were 
certainly 

Not accents of a Boman, of my father, 

Or e’en of Ctesar; but the harsh commands 
Of a despotic king.—Ah! father, yet 
Hear me once more; behold my t^rs, and hear 
The’ entreaties of a son and citizen. 

Hear me; all Borne by my mouth speaks to thee. 

Behold that Brutus, whom no man e’er saw 
Hitherto weep or supplicate; behold him 
Prostrate before thee. WoiUdst thou be to Brutus, 

And not to Rome, a father? 

Coe. I will not 

Listen to prayers which are a public insult. 

Rise, and be mute.—He dares to call me tyrant; 

But, I am not one: if I were, had I 
Myself permitted him to offer me 
Such gross indignities before all Borne ?— 

What the dictator in his mind hath fix’d, 

Should all bo executed. Thus command 
The interests of Borne; and ev’ry man 
Who doubts now, or refuses to obey me. 

Is enemy of Home ; to her rebellious, 

He is an impious traitor. 

Bru, —Then let all 

Of us now, as true citizens should do, 

Obey dictators thus!^ 

Cim. Die, tyrant, die. 

Ckii. And let me smite him also. 

Coe, Traitors ... 

Bru. Ah! 

And must 1 be the only one to spare hin;!? ... 

Som Senators, Die, let the tyrant die. 

Other Senators, flying, O day of boners! 

' Brutus nnaheathes bis dagger, and biondUbes it aloft; tke aonapirator 
dart towards Cesar with their swords. 
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Cae,^ Son,. ,. and thou too ? . . -1 dio . . . 

Bru. 0 Kome! . .. 0 father .. . 

dm. But, at the cries of the pale fugitives, 

The people flock already in a crowd . . . 

Caa, Let them come in : the t^Tant is no more. 

Let us now hasten to slay Antony. 

Scene III. 

PEOPLE, BRUTUS, CJSSAR dead. 

BeopU. Say, what has happen’d now? what meant 
those cries ? 

What blood is this ? Ah, Brutus yonder stands 
Immovable with his uplifted dagger ? 

Bru. People of Mars, (if yet ye are so) thither, 

Yes, thither turn your loolw : behold who lies 
At mighty Pompey’s feet.... 

People, What I Ciesar? Horror! 

He in his blood immersed ? . . . O rage! 

Bru. Yes; Ga*sar 

Lies in his blood immersed; and I, though ye 
See in my hand a blade not stain’d with blood, 

I too, with others, I too slaughter’d Gtesar . . . 

People, Ah. traitor I thou shalt die . .. 

Bru. Already, see. 

The weapon’s point is turn’d against my breast : 

T wish to die: but, listen to me first. 

People. Let those be slain the first who murder’d 
Caesar . . . 

Bru. Ye seek in vain for other murdereiu: 

Dispersed amid the fluctuating crowd. 

The slayers have already disappear’d: 

Save Brutus, ’tie in vain for ye to seek 
Another murderer. If ye are led 
By fury here, and would avenge the death 
Of the dictator, let the life of Brutus 
Now pacify your vengeance.—^But, if yet 
The name of true ana sacred liberty 
Be-echoes iwyonr hearts, and in your souls, 

Opei^ your boroms to excessive joy: 

* Op];(r«^d with woundR, dragging hiimicif to the statue of Pt>m})ey, 
trfaere, having covered hi« face with hia robe, he dies. 
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There lies he dead, there lies he dead at last, 

The king of Home. ^ 

People. What is it that thou saycst? 

Bru. The king of Home, yes, I confirm it to you. 

And swear that ne was such; he was a king: 

Such spake he here ; and such he show’d himself, 

During the Lupercalia, to yourselves, 

That day, when he, protending that he scorn’d 
The giiilty crown, yet tliree times made the hand 
Of Antony refit it on his head. 

The infamous collusion pleased you not; 

And he became convinced by certain proof, 

That, save by force, he ne’er would be a king. 

Hence, ho would now have left Rome for the camp. 
Planning new wars, while she is quite exhausted 
Of men and arms and treasures; certain hence 
By dint of arms here to retupi a king. 

And make you with harsh penalties repent 
The interdicted crown. Gold, fiatt’ries, games, 

Banquets, and spectacles, he lavish’d on you, 

To make yoii slaves: in vain the impious one 
Made the attempt; ye Romans would not sell 
Your liberty; and still I see you all 
Ready to die for it; and I am also, 

I, yes, as much as you. Rome now is free ; 

Brutus would now die satisfied. Be quick ; 

And sacrifice him who restores to you 
Life, liberty, and virtue: yes, do ye 
Sacrifice Brutus to avenge your king; 

Behold my breast defenceless ... let him kill me, 

Who still would he a slave.—But he ought now 
"^J^ho will not murder me, to follow me, 

And terminate the enterprise by force. 

People, What words are these r A god inspires him . . . 
Bru. Ah! 

I see the former parasites of Ceesar 
Become, by little and by little, Romans. 

Now hear if Brutus also be a Roman.— 

Are there among you who have hitherto ^ 

E’en ever dreamt of that which I am now 
About to tell you with a solemn oath ?— 

The tyrant Omsar was my real father ... 
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People. 0 Heav’ns! what is it that thou tellest us ? . .. 
Bru, I am the scm of Casaar; this I swear; 

He himself yesterday reveaFd to mo 
The secret; aud I swear to you, he wish’d 
To leave me, pledge of his paternal love, 

As if it were his proper heritage, 

Tranquil and undisputed, wish’d one day 
To leave me his authority in Home. 

People. 0 vile audacity I . . . 

Bru. And thence he dared 

Discover all his guilty views to me .. . 

People. Then (ah, too certainly!) he did design 
At length to show himself a thorough tyrant. . . 

Bru. I, as a son, wept, and entreated him : 

And also, as a citizen, conjured him 
Tb drop the infamous design : ah! what 
Did I not do, to chan^ him from a king? . .. 

I e’en entreated from him as a gift 

Death; which from his hands I should more have prized 

Than all his surreptitious royalty: 

But all in vain: in his tyrannic breast 
He had resolved to reign, or die. I then 
The signal gave to kill him; I myself 
Gave it to a firm few: meanwhile on high 
I raised roy trembling and suspended arm . . . 

People. O pristine virtue! 0 true Brutus I 
Bru. Yes ; 

The king of Rome is slain; for thisT should we 

Pay homage to the gods ... but yet has Brutus 

Slain his own father;. .. and he merits death 

Prom you .. . And think ye I would live ? . . . I ought 

Por a few instants still; while I exert t 

Myself with you to give security 

To Rome’s regenora&t commonwealth: 

The lofty duties yet must be fulfill’d 
Of citizen, and of deliverer; 

For these alone doth Brutus still live on; 

But a high obligation furthermore 
Condemns ^he impious parricidal son 
Of*the great Osesar to d^troy himself^ 

With'his own hands, upon his father’s tomb. 

People,, 0 dire event! ... Amazement, terror, pity;. . . 
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O, what a multitudo of impulses 

Must we at once experience ? .. . But... 0 sight! 

E’en ’mid his fury, Brutus doth himself 
Also dissolve in tears ? . .. 

Bru, —I weep, O Eomans; 

I weep for Csssar dead. Sublime endowments. 

Not to be equall’d in the world ; a soul. 

Which never had its counterpart, had Ceesar: 

Base is that heart which weeps not for him dead.— 

But, who dares now again to wish him living. 

Is not a Homan. 

People. Thine are words of fire, 

0 Brutus .. . 

Bru. May yours, then, be deeds of fire; 

The task is lofty; worthy of ourselves: 

Follow my steps; and let us now restore 
Full and eternal liberty to Home. 

People. For Home, ah ! yes, upon thy steps wo're ready 
For all; for any thing . .. 

Bru. Make speed then, now 

Let us go quickly to the Capitol; 

That is the sacred seat of liberty: 

Would ye now leave it in the hands of traitors ? 

People. Let us depart: and wrest from traitors’ hands 
The sacred citadel. 

Bru. To death, to death 

Or freedom let us go.^ 

People. To death, to death 

With Brutus, or to freedom wo depart. 

’ Bnitas muves forward, fiercely bi’andishiug his sword; the people all 
follow him with fni’y. 


THE AUTHOR’S FAREWELL. 

Reason enjoins me from my feet to doff 
(ifi ere wore it) the Italian buskin, « 
And swear that I will never don it more. 

Anno mdcclxxxvii. ^ 
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XX. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATEA. 




THE ARGUMENT. 

The personages in this, the earliest of Alfieri’s plays, (it 
having been written by him at the age of 25, and first 
performed at the Carignan Theatre, Turing on the 16th of 
June, 1775, “both to his disgrace and good fortune,” as he 
expresses it,) are Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt; Ismene and 
Eiomedcs, her faithful female and male attendants; Marc 
Antony, her lover; the Emperor Augustus, Antony’s con¬ 
queror in the battle of Actium; Canidius, a follower of 
Antony; and Septimius, a follower of Augustus. The 
scone is laid not long after the battle, and in the year 
30 B.c. 

The play opens with Cleopatra lamenting to Ismene her 
hard lot, owing to the probable defeat of Antony by 
Augustus. She is overwhelmed by remorse at having 
fled from the battle, and thus brought about that defeat; 
but confesses that ambition, and not love, is the one ruling 
motive of all her actions. Diomedes enters and announces 
that the flying :fleet had entered Alexandria in confusion, 
^Antony having deserted his forces. Canidius comes and 
gi^es full particulars of the defeat, and the strange disap- 
peai'ance of Antony. As soon as Cleopatra is alone, sue 
ceases dissembling, and rejoices in the success of her 
schemes so far, and avows her intention of trying to win 
Augpistus’s heart, though with some misgivings as to her 
ill-treatment of Autony, 

Antony himself appears in the second Act, denouncing 
his own folly and unhappy love for the Egyptianr queen. 

2 E 2 
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He repeats his lamentations to Diomedes» who tells him of 
Cleopatra's unhappiness, and of the rout of the fleet, which 
he had not before known. Cleopatra enters, and he upbraids 
her for her treachery, while acknowledging that he still 
loves her. She invites him to kill her, and goes on to 
pretend that her flight from the battle arose from her loro 
for him, and her anxiety to put down a pretended con¬ 
spiracy against them in Egypt in their absence. He ends 
by announcing his intention of meeting Augustus in battle 
and falling nobly there. She tells Diomedcs that sho 
intends triumphing over both the victor and the van¬ 
quished. 

The third Act discloses Cleopatra confiding to Ismene 
that arrangements have been secretly made for the Egyp¬ 
tian troops and ships deserting to Augustus as soon as the 
intended fight begins. Antony enters and tolls her that 
her plot has succeeded, and that he is utterly vanquished 
and disgraced; and when she still pretends to love him, he 
gives her his sword, and asks her to kill herself first, pro¬ 
mising to slay himself directly afterwards. She refuses 
to do so, but asks him to strike the fatal blow, sayipg that 
ho will find his image deeply engraven in hei heart. Ho 
then takes the weapon, intending to kill himself, but 
JDioinedes appears and stops him, and tolls him that 
Augustus is close at hand. The latter, attended by Sep- 
timiiis, enters and addresses his conquered foe and former 
friend kindly. Antony recalls the past, and his claims to 
bo the first man in Home after Caesar’s death, but says that 
he would not have taken up arms against Augustus, if the 
latter had not insisted on being his superior. Augustus 
reminds him of his cruel treiitment of his own wife Octa- 
via, and of his having sacrificed the interests of Borne for 
the sake of Cleopatra and her family. Antony reorimi-^ 
nates, though not denying his errors. Augustus invites 
him to leave Egypt and return at once to l^me; but im¬ 
plies that Cleopatra is destined to grace his own triumph 
there. When alone with Soptimius, Au^stus announces 
his intention of procuring Antony’s death at the hands of 
Cleopatra, and of having her, too, put to death after she 
hib been dis^aced by following his triumphal car. 

ActielV. shows Cleopatra preparing for her interview 
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with Angnstiis, and hoping to gain his love. Diomedes 
warns her against trusting him. Augustus joins her, 
and she employs all the arts of flattery upon him, and 
claims the merit of having aided him in his late victories, 
professing to care no longer for Antony. Augustus hints 
his intention of letting her share the throne of Borne .with 
himself. She urges the destruction of Antony, who now 
enters, and they agree to dissemble with him. He is 
distracted at seeing Augustus and Cleopatra together, and 
accuses her of treachery. Augustus tries to calm him, 
and he asks the conqueror still to keep Cleopatra and her 
family on the throne, as he cannot overcome his love for 
her, expressing his own readiness to die. Cleopatra 
affects to implore Augustus for both Antony and herself. 
Augustus professes to pardon both, and to leave them to 
reign in Egypt tegether. Augustus then departs, and 
Antony tells her that he will go to the temple to take 
counsel of the gods as to the course he should pursue, 
though scorning to live a life of dishonor. She exults 
over his credulity, when he has gone, and forthwith 
orders Diomedes to kill him. 

The last Act begins with JMomedes telling the Queen 
that ho has obey^ her commands. She rejoices at the 
news and tells Augustus, who now enters, of it. He 
laments Antony’s death, and denounces the treachery of 
Cleopatra, who is confounded at his language. He orders 
her to start for Borne to grace his triumph. She is in 
despair, and vows to slay Augustus, but at that moment 
Antony himself, to her astonishment, appears, Diomedes 
having invented the story of his death. Antony upbraids 
her for her treachery. She acknowledges that every pas- 
.^fon except fury is extinguished in her. Augustas comes, 
and all the characters are assembled on the stage. Antony 
addresses him in a speech of proud defiance, and stara 
himself. Augustus orders Cleopatra to be dragged away, 
but she too is in time to inflict the same death on herself 
with her dagger, and she expires, cursing Augustus. 


It will be seen that the cat^trophe in the tragedy is 
different from that given in history and also by Shak- 
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fipeare, who makes Antony kill himself on a false report of 
Cleopatra’s death, whilst she died from the bite of an asp. 
The-play was several times rewritten by Alfieri, who fre¬ 
quently spoke contemptuously of it, by such names as 
“ abortion,” “ refuse,” &c. In one place ho dei^ribes it as 
“the first tragic and lyric attempt of a sucking poet.” 
Father Paciaudi, in a friendly letter written early in 1775, 
criticises the work, as it then stood, severely. After praising 
the spirit, fertile imagination and arrangement of the play, 
he says that the verses are often badly turned, and that the 
orthography is defective and vicious, and reminds him that 
a writer ought to understand well the language in which 
he writes. He advises him to read Maffei’s Teairo ItalianOy 
and esi^ecially a Cleopatra in it, written by Cardinal Del- 
fino. In fact, at that time Alfieri knew more of Frencli 
(in which the tragedy was first written) than of Italian, 
and less of Latin and Greek* than either. The work a < 
finally publishod was entirely rewiitton from beginning 
to end, and is an immense improvement on the original 
version, of the origin of which he gives a detailed and 
amusing account in his Life. Suffice it hero to say that 
he wrote it at random whilst attending on the sick bod of 
a lady to whom ho was attached, the original characters 
being Lachesis, Photinus, and Cleopatra, and “ with no idea 
whether it was to turn put a trag^y or comedy; whether 
it was to be in one, five, or ten acts.” When the lady got 
weU, it was forgotten by him, and put under the cushior 
of her easy chair, where it remained for a year; “ and my 
earliest attempts at tragedy wore brooded over, as it were, 
by the lady herself, who sat on the chair habitually, and 
by any person who happened to sit down upon it.” Alfieri 
wrote a detailed analysis of the play, called “ SentimenY(v, 
deir Autore,” in which he highly complimented himself on 
the fifth Act The Cleopatra was first published in 1804, 
Alfieri having died the year before. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

BtiYFTIANS. BOVAV8. 

Cltopatra. Antony. 

ISMENE. CaNIOKTS. 

Diomedes. Augustus. 

Septimius. 

^ Omrda of Augustus, 


Scene. —Alexandriay in the Palace of Cleopatra, 

ACT 1. 

Scene I. 

CLEOPATRA, ISMENE. 

Cleo. What shall I do?... Great Gods I... I see 
how 

I may escape the dreadfal precipice. 

Ijpicture to my mind each state of life, 

However vile and wretched; ev’ry danger 
i. weakly conjure up, and none of all 
Can boldly face or fly from: cruel doubts 
Distract my breast, but neither let me die, 

Nor give me back again repose and life. 

Horror assails me; honor and a kingdom 
Cannot reward a cruel treachery: 

. Methinks I both have lost; and Antony, 

Yes, him 1 see at times amongst the shadows, 

Crying for vengeance, hurrying me along. 

How terrible, Bemorse, thy poVr appears! 
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Im. Have pity on thyself, and curb the movements 
Of a despairing heart! Fear’st thou nought else, 
Than not again to see that faithful lover ? 

But thou know’st not as yet if he is victor 
Or vanquish’d, dead or living. 

Cko, If alive, 

Say, with what face or how I dare appear 
Before his presence, if I have betray’d him ? 

What is the unknown force of virtue, if 
A guilty one can stand beneath its gaze ? 

hm. No, queen, that heart can ne’er so guilty be, 
Which still doth feel remorse ... 

Cleo. Ah, yes, I feel it; 

By night, by day, accompanied, alone. 

It ev’rywhere pursues me; its sad presence 
Leaves me in peace for not one single moment. 

And yet, it cries in vain; within my soul 
It only serves to wake the direst passions; 

Nor canst thou see the nature of my heart. 

My mind revolves a thousand darksome thoughts, 

But cruel doubt, the worst of all my ills, 

Still will not let me make the needful choice. 

Im. Why, Cleopatra, didst thoh hoist the sails 
Of Egypt’s fleet, and fly, whilst Actium’s sea 
In all directions swarm’d with friendly ships ? 

Whilst the whole world, intent upon the strife. 

Was ready to become the victor’s prey. 

What coiud impel thee to thy hasty flight ? 

Cleo. It is not love that poisons now my days ; 
Ambition to command has ever moved me. 

Each path, and none in vain, have 1 assay’d, 

Which could conduct me to that lofty end; 

My other passions all suocumb’d to this, 

And others’ passions minister’d to mine. 

OiBsar was first, who proudly bade me share 
His glorious di^em; and not alone 
To E^pt gave 1 laws; whatever land 
Obey’d Erne’s sway, and own’d him oonqueror, 

I than saw subject to my ev’ry nod. 

My ^eart the prize was of a lofty crown, 

And non^ save he who ruled the world possess’d it. 
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A throne, which I had thus long time endow’d 
With virtue, and with honor, and with faith, 

I would not trust to an uncertain issue, 

And the unequal fate of faithless armies.. ^ 

I thought to save it; and by flight I lost it;... 

On this defenceless spot my footstep trembles; 

And to disarm my conquering enemy 
Nought now remains to me except my tears... 

Too late my sorrow, and a fault so great 
Tears only make more vile, but cannot cancel. 

Ism. O queen, thy sorrow needs must pity wake 
In ev’ry heart, Imt pity is but vain; 

Now be thyself once more, dry up thy tears, 

And view misfortune with more fearless eye; 

Despair not; for a regal soul is bound 
To show itself superior to misfortune. 

Adopt whatever means appear most fit 
To save, or, at the least, defend thy kingdom. 

Cleo. Such means I see not, as I know not yet 
What may have been the issue of the fight. 

Until it is disclosed, I will not add 
Fresh errors to the errors I have made. 

1 left the restless sea at Actium cover’d 
With vessels, and with arms and warlike men; 

^ that the waves that day were red and dyed 
With blood, to the disgrace and loss of Rome. 

Greatest in numbers and most strong the Imnd 
Which Antony commanded; and his ships, 

High raising in the air their threat’ning beaks, 

Appear’d with their vast mass to overwhelm 
The small frail barks of his proud enemy. 

Yes, this is true; but fate and deities 
^Have long declared themselves Augustus’ friends ; 

And he whose friend they’re not, in vain would trust 
them. 

Whether of Antony is fortune tired, 

Whether I little know Augustus’ plans. 

Whether I, trembling, form but useless vows, 

I cannot tell; devour'd by fearful doubts 
As to my future lot, half wild, a prey 
To mortal agony, what more of hope 
Is left me ? all my heart assures me now 
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That I am vanquish’d, and shall not escape 
A death of infamy. 

Im. ’Tis not yet time 

Thus of thy fate to utterly despair. 

For who can say if to the hostile bands 
Fortune may not have turn’d her back already; 

Or if Augustus, clement conqueror, 

May not restore to thee as much as erst 
Or Antony or Caesar gave thee ? 

Cleo. I 

Can feed my heart with hope, when I can clearly 
Bistin^ish ’twixt the victor and the vanquish’d; 

But whilst between the rivals wavers fate, 

I needs must spend my sad and painful days 
In vain laments; and not with grief alone 
Must 1 lament, but with disdain and shame. 

But Diomedes comes; ... how throbs my heart! 

SOENK II. 

DIOMEDES, CLEOPATRA, ISMENE. 

Cleo, O faithful Diomedes, is it life 
Or death that thou dost bring me ? .,. Say, what news ? 
Is my sad fate fulfill’d ? ... Quick, speak.— 

Diom. 0 queen. 

To execute thy bidding forth I went, 

And whilst descending to the shore beheld 
The people madly crowding to the port; 

Confused the cries I heard; but if of grief, 

Of joy or stupor, I could not discern. 

So went myself, and but too soon discover’d 
The fatal reason of the shouts they raised: 

A few disabled miserable vessels, 

The wretched remnant of the haughty squadron. 

The objects were of the insulting cries 
Of the base mob, who ever ridiome 
That which they fear not. 

Cleo, Antony wm there? 

Dum, Canidius, leader*of the fljjing throng, 
Thought he should find him on this friendly soil, 

^ T^ly;they sought for him by lan^ or sea: 

Dhsper^ and vanqui^’d, and in terror flyimr, 
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His soldiers, who had thithor'come in crowds, 

More, by their grief than by the foe borne down, 

Called “ Antony 1 ” in feeble voice on landing: 

Egypt demands from them her late defender; 

In vain is ev*ry cry ; the fatal echo 
Of all those voices to the air is scatter’d, 

Nor reaches him. 

Cleo, Abandon’d and alone. 

Betray’d by all, is then poor Antony ? 

Shall he be unavenged ? 

IHcm. No, no, 0 queen 1 

Oft will the Deities allow frail mortals 
To rage amongst themselves; but then withhold 
The fruit of their misdeeds; and the betrayer 
Of Antony shall not unpunish’d bo. 

But hope is not extinguish’d in my heart; 

And be it pity, love, or justice, still 
Methinks a man thus mighty is preserved 
For gi*eator ends. 

Cleo. How could it be that none 

Amongst his many followers saw him ? how 
Left ho the fleet ? and who was with him ? Speak ! 

Diom* So<3n as I found that ho was not amongst them, 
Silent and sad return’d I to thy presence, 

To tell thee of our great misfortunes: soon 
Canidius’ self will tell thee all that pass’d. 

Scene III. 

CLEOPATRA, ISMENE, I)10MhT)ES, CANIDIUS. 

Cleo. Canidius, who wert ever at the side 
^4)f Antony, nor left him in the fight, 

Thou tread’st the ground where Cleopatra reigns, 
Nought knowing of him, and thou tremblest not ? 

Cani. Alas, no more 1 When conquer’d is a Boman, 
Grief more than bitter speeches weighs him down. 

Cleo. What was the cause of such an utter rout?— 
Cani. The throng was ready for the great encounter, 
And, as thou know^t, well prepared, and all 
Devoted to the cause of Antony, and faithfhi, 

Baging with passion, and with fury fill’d: ^ 
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Disdaining all delay, both blood and life 
Before the fight they placed at his disposal. 

D1 fitted to restrain the fiery haste 

Of all those legions, and myself inflamed 

With equal wrath, revolved I in my mind 

No other thoughts than those of death and vengeance. 

At first I swore that Actium should repair 

Pharsalia’s sad defeat: but vain my vows! 

Sudden a strange and doubtful rumor rose, 

And wont on growing, till the’ astounding flight 
Of Antony confirm’d the dreadful news: 

From mouth to mouth it spread, and flow around, 

As always happens with unhappy tidings: 

In one short moment ev’ry one was seen 
Despondingly to wander, full of fear; 

It seem’d as though what valor they possess’d, 

And honor, had with Antony all vanish’d. 

At length the soldiers fled, and vain the’ attempt 
To check their terror with the name of glory. 
Desponding, pallid, deaf to ev’ry sign, 

The very name of glory they forgot. 

No eyes had they, except for seeing danger ; 

Their ev’ry footstep was irresolute, 

Behind them and before they found but foes. 
Unhappy ones! the^ sought escape in flight. 

And m that very flight they found their death; 

A sad and cruel death, of honor reft. 

All adverse were the strokes of envious fate; 

That heartless one perceived that Antony 
Himself alone had influence to control them. 

In vain were all attempts to trace his steps; 

He disappear’d, unknown to all the world: 

Fame, who had spread abroad his name, when great, 
Now, when abas^, in pity maybe hid it. 

That fatal day, which should have been the last 
To all amount us, open’d up my heart 
To doubtful hopes; I thought at any rate 
To have surrender’d at my master’s feet 
. useless life, a burden to the vanquish’d. 

Thdt dtotb of honor which had fled from me 
At Activm, on the Nile I thought to find. 
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But till such time as heav’n to us unfolds 
His fate, for him must I reserve my days. 

0 happy I, if I may see the day 

When, arming my right hand in his defence, 

My death may prove to be of service to him! 

Cleo. But how couldst thou in safety reach these shores 
With all thy fugitive and trembling band ? 

Is not the ocean held by wise Augustus ? 

Did not the conquering fleet e’en to these coasts, 
Emlwlden’d by success, pursue thee fiercely ? 

Ckmi. ’Tis probable, 0 queen, we owe escape 
To our small forces, nothing but contempt 
Awak’ning in the heart of proud Augustus. 

He without doubt prepares to overcome 
All that is left to Antony, collecting 
The pleasant fruits of easy victory: 

And since upon him friendly fortune smiles, 

E’en the whole world he^l traverse haughtily. 

Clco, One moment victory waits, then flies away: 
Betray’d is our great cause; in such a grief, 

Tim sadden’d soul must needs give way. Kow go, 

1 fain would be alone. 


ScESE IV. 

CLEOPATBA. 

Cleo, And now at last 

I may pluck off the veil which hides the truth 
In a dissembling heart’s profound abysses. 
Vanquish’d is Antony: this shame and treason 
Perchance survives he not; the base design 
X dared to form has been fulfill’d: so much 
^ could not hope for from my wicked flight. 

But half the work remains for me to do, 

And the most doubtful: vain are my misdeeds, 

If to my fate I cannot link Augustus. 

And from his heart what answer seek I ? Love: 
That mighty Deity, the sole perchance 
Whom heroes worship, and who made me mistress 
Of Antony and Julius Cassar’s fates: 

Love, whom I oft inspired but never knew, 
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And from whose pow’r, when vanquish’d and disarm’d, 

I glory drew, the very victor taming. 

Sme Imrrier to my scheme was Antony: 

If he’s no more, my conquest will bo easy ... 

What dost thou, Cleopatra ? .,. Plunge thy stile 
Once and again in Antony’s own breast.. . 

Rob him with one fell blow of lover, sceptre, 

Honor and country, life and liberty, 

Because he loved thee ... and to love was crime ? 

0 most ungrateful woman, to what horrors 
Has thy insane ambition driven thee? 

Behold . .. methinks . . . that his betrayed spirit 
Advances pale ... and menacing ; and seeks 
To feed its thirst upon my faithless blood. 

Ah, come I Yes, come I .. , Unarm’d I offer thee 
My naked bosom ... What ? ... thou tremblest then ? 
Strike, cruel one, and fear not thg^t my eye, 

So wont to soften thee, will tremble now 
Before the flashing of thy vengeful steel... 

But what ? I rave ... Shall I believe in fear? 

Reign, Cleopatra; and, to reign, be daring, 

Whate’er betide : canst thou not hide beneath 
The splendor of the throne thy vile misdeeds, 

A friendly tomb can hold both them and thee. 


ACT II. 

Scene L 

ANTONY. 

Ant. The horrid labyrinth in which, succumbing 
To woman’s artifice, thy heart was lost, 

Behold once more, 0 Antony I ’Twere well 
If, with my heart, I haAiiai^ also lost 
Sense, virtue, honor.. unfeeling marbles. 

Which erst reedived me.ijn your midst as king 
And umpire of the worl^' now that X come 
A fugitive and vanqui^’d back again, 

Qisdain ye by your i^moe to reproach me 
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My cowardice? O where to hide myself I... 

Must thou, 0 Earth, support the shameful weight. 

As yet unhnowu to thee, of a vile Boman? ... 

Ye angry Gods, no pity *twas of yours 
Which from the sea, my enemies, myself, 

Brought me in safety to these curs^ shores ... 

Cursid, indeed, but yet most long’d-for shores. 

In seeing you again, my breast heaves wildly. 
Perfidious Love, if thou so much didst hate me. 

Why, cruel one, didst thou not give me death 
Of greater honor ’mongst the crowd, and worthy 
Of a great courage ? Love, perchance thou thoughtest 
With thy most abject slaves to have confounded 
The soul of Antony ? . ,. Ah, none more vile is I... 
Vainly I seek the hero in myself. 

Bo cruel then, command! The base resolve 
Which bade me follow my unfaithful lover 
Was a sufficient sign of thy blind fury, 

As of my servitude ... but who draws near ? 

In ev’ry face in this accursed court 

1 see a traitor. Diomedes only 

Is faithful *mongst them all. *Tis he himself. 

Scene II. 

ANTONY, DIOMEDES. 

Aid, Thy master, Diomedes! 

Diom. Antony I 

In Egypt thou ? Inside these palace walls ? 

How cam’st thou to the Nile ? what deity 
Hid from the cruel enemy his prey, 

Aud brings us unexpectedly to*day 
^Our gr^t defender ? 

Ant. Now that I arrive, 

Betray’d, alone, dishonor’d and unarm’d. 

Thou deem’st that heav’n has brought me? rather say 
That in the caves of hell the web was woven. 

And in the breast of the avenging Furies, 

Who made my heart grow feeble, and to-day 
In cruel punishment preserved my life. 

Canst thou believe it? Antony still Uvea, 

Solely because a coward: the small bark. 
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To which incautiouBly I chose to trust 
Myself and my good fame, had scarcely left 
The company of my presumptuous forces, 

That 1 might follow up the treach*rous sails. 
When, by a larger enemy attack’d. 

On flying only bent, and not on fighting. 

For both unfitted, it must needs succumb. 

A tribune, who against the Parthians once 
Had fought beside me, and then turn’d his arms 
Against me, was the* unworthy enemy 
To whom fate made me bend; full well he knew 
The face of Antony, but not his arm; 

How could he know it, by my weak defence ? 
Seeing my wretched state, in my foe’s breast 
Nought was awaken’d but an odious pity 
And cruel scorn: in haughty exultation 
At such an easy prey, he had the daring 
To grant me life and liberty as well... 

O terrible disgrace 1 black infamy! 

The wretched gift, more bitter tlian all deaths, 
Did Antony accept: the victor turn’d 
At once his daring prow, and canned off 
My honor and my virtue and the lustre 
Of all my triumphs and my victories. 

I, stupefied, proceeded on my way. 

And now have reach’d the height of infamy. 

See at what price I have attain’d these shores, 

See it, and say if heav’n still tavors mo! 

Diom. My lord, thy bitterness has cool’d the joy 
Which I so sweetly felt at seeing thee. 

Thy fate I pity, and thy grief I share; 

Before the cruel blows of adverse fate 

'1 he soul grows harden’d, even when it loves: 

But thou, ere loving, wert a Roman ... 

Ant, Fiiend, 

I understand thee, and thou mak’st me blush 
When thou dost teach me virtue, which in me 
Neglected is, not dead: fate and the Gods 
i)e^ I to oppress me for the future: 

Neither with vain laments nor grovlling vows 
Will I ijnplore the end of my misfortunes: 

Be what it may, 1 wait it fearlessly. 
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But what the fate of the unworthy, yet 
Boar object of my love ? Has Cleopatra 
Arrived in safety on those shores ? Quick, speak! 

O how I love her still! In vain I seek 
To smother in my breast the wicked flame; 

For such a task, suflSceth not weak virtue, 

Diom* iSho who has been the cause of all thy ills 
Sufiers still moi'e than thou from cruel fate. 

More >\Totched still than thou, she spends her days 
In tears, a prey to terrible distress, 

To fierce remorse, and cv’ry doubtful horror. 

Each one in Egjypt reckon’d thee as dead ; 

But in his flight Canidius hitlier came 
With a few soldiers, and from him we learnt 
The story of thy flight and of the rout. 

Ant. Oanidiu.s here ? the fleet all broken up. 

And fugitive? this news alope was wanting 
To make my woes complete: but, why be startled 
At my poor followers’ flight, when I myself 
Sot them the vile example ? how expect 
Honor in others’ hearts, when mine has none ? 

For my base cause ought those jx)or souls to die, 

Souls that are far more Homan than my o\vn ? 

Ah, no! j)resorve j'our lives for greater ends: 

If love for countr)’^ does not turn your arms 
Against the tyrants on behalf of Home, 

Some day to root out all the worthless race. 

Fighting at least for a more glorious chief. 

Die then, unconcpier’d Homans, in the field .. . 

But since I bear the heart of Antony 
No longer, but a lover’s, love demands 
J^at I should see again the much-prized object 
rVjr whom 1 lost my honor: in which rooms 
Hides she her sorrows ? where does she repair ? 

l)iom. At times she’s wont here to converse witli mo: 
She’ll shortly come. Behold her at this moment! 

Ant. 0 tyrant Love, how utterly dost thou 
Upset my reason I why compel me guiltless 
To tremble when before a criminal ? 

Deceitful beauty, how couldst thou conceal • 

A wicked heart beneath an angel’s veil ? 

VOL. II. 2 •f 
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How to our loss could creep into thy breast 
So much of baseness, perfidy, and fraud? 

Scene III. 

CLEOrATRA, ANTONY, DIOMEDES. 

Clco. Can it be true ? ... What see I ? . .. Antony, 

Or else his shadow? . .. dream 1 ?* 

Ant False one, 11 

Thou though^st me dead, and thy inhuman wishes 
Accorded well with the untrue report ; — 

But 1 still live, and unayenged my soul 
Shall never cross the pass of Acheron: 

My sight disturbs thee. 

Cleo. Wouldst thou, Antony, 

That I with a serene dissembling face 
Should joy protend, when grief is killing me ? 

Grim, angry, fierce and full of threatenings 
I see thee now; thee whom I left a faitlitiil 
And tender lover ... 

Ant Bad, ungrateful woman ! 

Dare not to breathe such sweet and sacred names; 

They were but flatt’ry in old days, before 
Thou didst betray me cmolly; and now, 

Maliciously employ’d by lying lips, 

Are fresh offences: yes, a traitor feels not 
The flames divine of love within his bi’cast. 

And ill pretends them. 

Cleo, Ah! in place of love 

If in thy bosom dwells a heart so cruel, 

I only shall despise thy unjust fury. 

Ant Unjust thou call’st it ? must I hear such words ? 
Ah I turn thy eyes, and, cruel one, at pleasure 
Gaze, if thou darest, on my mournful state: 

Thy work contemplate, thy reward expect 
Sufficed it not if 1 became thy slave? 

Must I be vile in sight of all the world ?-— 

Jf in thy breast not love, but cruel hate, 

Survives for one of too much love but guilty, 

Why, cruel one, didst thou not tell him so ? 

Then Antony, the servant of thy wrath, 
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Would have himself appeased thy wicked fury. 

But then to see myself reserved by thee 
For such great infamy, to have to suffer 
Such signal treachery ... ah I ’tis too much . .. 
Worthless, perfidious one, road in this face. 

Where faith and love for thee at one time dwelt, 

The base design of terrible revenge. 

Cleo. My lord, what say’st thou? Hear me at the 
least. 

Ant. Too much I’ve heard thee, more tlian thou de- 
sorvost: 

And then, Avhen to this vacillating heart 
Thou spakest flattering deceitful words, 

Silenced wore all my good affections: deaf 
For the first time to honoris voice, forgetting 
My country’s love, my worthy spouse, the world, 

To which 1 might have given laws, I idly 
In thy base snares ignobly spent my days : 

And then, when, spurning this base lethargy, 

I once more saw within my hands the fate 
Of liomo, and of the Empire, a vile soul 
Must seek to rob me, Viy a coward’s flight, 

Of a not doubtful triumph ? ah, ’tis I 

Am vile! Why follow thee ? The weak Egyptians 

Were useless for the fight, and thou a hindrance, 

Bather than an assistance, to my fame; . .. 

Had I but dared one moment to despise thee, 

I had been victor: and redoubled glory 
Hail gain’d from my magnanimous contempt: 

My beaten foomcn, and my vanquish’d love 
Had shown to thee in me, to thy despite, 

This day the first and greatest of all Bomans. 

^ho wicked cause, for whioh I’m well-nigh now 
The last of mortals, on this fatal day, 

I see before me, and I suffer it, 

And (O extreme disgrace 1) I still adore it.— 

Yes, yes, 1 love thee, and thou know’st it i this 
The world, my blushes, my lost honor tell thee. 

My odious life I also ought to give thee; 

But, if in truth the soul lives after death, 

How know I whotber thy unlucky image 
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May find mo not amongst the friendly shades. 

And tear my bosom, and my peace destroy? 

Both life and death abhor I. Ah! now show me, 

Just as one final mark of thy compassion, 

How, tearing from my heart my wicked love, 

I likewise from its deepest root may pluck 
Its fearful, harsh, unhappy memory. 

Clco. Dost seek, barbarian, solace for thy fury? 

It is not love thou feelest in thy breast, 

I know it but %tx) well; here, take this steel! 

M}' bosom I unveil, whore once thou restodst; 

I’iioii know-’st it not again, or hsist forgotten; 
liaise thy intrepid hand, and brandish it. . . 

Then will the blood, which thou didst think unfaithful, 
Bush gushing forth, and straightway dye my garments. 
And fall up<m my feet, and both my hands 
Will reek with it; and whatsoever breath 
Kemains to Cleopatra, tow’rds thee tuniing 
Eyes full of love, and dejath, will sho collect. 

To say: Farewell, I loved thoo, die for thee! . . . 

And then, when thou hiist fed thy angry lookr 
On thy dead enemy, by slow degrees 
Thy fuiy will abate, and constancy 
Kevive in thoo again, and thy old virtue. 

Ant. How, Cleopatra, hast thou gain’d such power 
Thus to delude mo ever ? yet I love 
Thy treacheries, and those deceitful accents 
Have from my car reach’d even to my heart. 

I fain would find thee faithful, yet forsworn 
1 fear that thou wilt prove: which wilt thou be ? 

Doubts, horror, cruel death, 0 rend the veil. 

The veil which utterly conceals the truth 1 
Cleo. Dear Antony, for jdty’s sake believe me I 
’Twei-e hard to feign the sorrow that I feol. 

Be calm and listen; then resume thy anger. 

Condemn me innocent, absolve me guilty; 

Do what thou will’st; thou shalt not hear me murmur. 
Ant. Thou bidd’st me hear, and then resume my anger? 
All! well thou know’st, that, if thou spoak’st, thou’rt 
• victor. 

I must not hoar thee, if I would condemn thee.,. 
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And yet I fain would hear tlieo ... 0 vile snare, 
Which, spite of me, enchains once more my soul, 

Shall I ne’er learn to hold thee in contempt? 

Clco. If in appearances alone thou tmstest, 

Or in the impioTis band of flatt’ring friends, 

Or in the unexpected sad result 

Which follow’d on my flight, I then am guilty ; 

I’ve no escape: thy j)ity I implore. 

But if thou hearost tnith, I wait for justice,^ 

And nothing fear. I left thee, Antony, 

Ihroparcd for arms and an approaching triumph. 

I’ll not deny tho truth; and yet I lot)Bed 
TliO sails to save thy kingdom, thee, thy lover. 

And my rash flight was hut an act of virtue. 

Upon that day I kuew, when Romo ’gainst Rome 
Prepared itself to fight, that faithless Kgypt, 

To us rebellious, sought its wav’ring yoke 
To cast away, and, full of armed troops. 

Made ready to receive witliin its breast 
The treach’rous foe; I suddenly percjcivod 
That many had attain’d these shores already, 

And force was added to the plots of art. 

It was not fear that made me tuni my feot, 

Since I departed in the foeman’s front, 

And death and dangers h)r thy sake despised. 

I trembled not for my ancestral tlm)no, 

Nor for my safety ; when I fled from thee, 

For thee alone I fled: 0 seek from mo 
No other cause ; none else than thee I saw. 

Useful at Actiuin ? swift to Actium fly I. 

Hope I to help thee at the Nile? behold, 

-My prows already reach tho Nile . . . Alas, 

When vainly I to help my master thought. 
Dishonor’d, vam^uishxl, <lragg’d I him to death! 

I found, on landing, all the people silent, 

Tho traitors chased away. Spare mo, 0 chief, 

From tolling thoo tho rest, my fierce remorse, 

My pangs, grief, bitter torments, and the tears 
In which I pine and shall for ever pine : 

Such sorrows to recount my tongue refuses; 

Tho heart enclosed within thy breast must tell thee, 
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Which knows full well the motives of my heart. 

If I survived, it was not love of life, 

But life in thoe; Til draw it nowhere else; 

I hoped again to see thee, swear my love. 

Tell thee that I was faithful, and then die. 

Ant. How can I tell if thou dost feel these passions. 

Or only feignest ? ah! upon the face 
Of wicked mortals, with no doubtful signs. 

Their souls and works we ought to see impress’d. 

The love which, Cleopatra, gnaws my heart, 

Forbids all reasoning, and gives it thee: 

But bo thy words all true, or be they false. 

The hour has come which must untie the knot, 

And not extend it more: the world shall judge 
Between us, and the minds of b(>th shall then 
liie open. To these shores Augustus now 
Approaches fast upon the wings of fortune: 

I do not tremble : armed for the defence, 

The weak and fugitive remains of Actium 
Will find to-day a certain death in l)attlo; 

With them I’ll go. The victor then shall see me, 

Kising superior to my adverse fate, 

Die vanquish’d theie, but shall not see me fly. 

0 queen, farewell 1 


Scene IV. 

CLEOPATRA, MOMRDES. 

Cleo. Ah, leave me not!... Didst hear? 

Diom. Doubting ’tween love and virtue stands the hero. 
Cleo. And hate, at all times first amongst the passions; 
When ’tis the offspring of a love despised. 

Believes he me no more ? no more he loves me ? 

He scorns me ? now I hate him; and I swear 
That Ms most bittw enemy ... 

Diom. 0 stay 1 

Him thou hast made unhappy, dost insult ? 

Since Egypt’s doom’d to pine beneath the yoke. 

And serve or one or other of the rivals, 

Let it choose Antony; he’s great and noble: 

Fierce tyrant, weak, dissombling is Augustus. 
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Cleo, No, both of them to Egypt fatal are . .. 

And I meanwhile shall bo of my disgrace, 

And of the min of this kingdom, merely 
Idle spectator ? no, that ne’er shall be ! 

Where pow’r is wanting, art must be my friend. 

I’ll triumph o’er the victor, and the vanquish’d: 

Thus much I hope. I’ll for the w'ork prepare me; 

I will accomplish all to gain this end- 

SCENE V. 

DIOMEDES. 

Diom. Alas ! defenceless virtue will succumb; 

Teach’ry and fraud ne’er arm themselves in vain. 

0 mighty gods! was’t of your love a pledge 
Kings to create, or in your wrath extreme 
Did ye invent thorn as our punishment? 


ACT III. 

Scene I. 

CLFX)PATltA, ISMENE. 

Im. At length Augustus, lord of the whole world, 
Has seized upon these shores: and Antony 
With a small force opposes him, but boldly. 

And now, 0 queen, that all have taken arms, 

In order to oppose the victor’s entrance 
Into this kingdom, why dost thou alone, 

J!n sudi great peril, dread not the event 
^n which thy fate and Antony’s depends? 

Cleo. I tremble not, because I know my fate; 

In vain would Antony resume his sway 
Over his soldiers* hearts i he lost it when 
He fled, not vanquish’d; honor he betray’d. 

And victory, and all his faithful soldiers; 

That desp’rato boldness e’en, with which he leads them 
Unto a certain death, can ne’er repair , 

So great a fault. *Tis they who will betray him. 
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Im. Unto the Eomans treach’ry is unknown. 

Cleo. Yos, that is true; but they tlie more disdain 
Obedience to the man who once was base. 

Ilow ignorant art thou of iiianagenient, 

Ismeno! and in courts how little skilFd ! 

Dost thou suppose that the mnch-long’d-for fruit 
Of iny first flight from Actium into Egypt 
1 now would let escape from out my hands ? 

That I -would trust my destiny, and that 
Of a whole kingdom to the careless arm, 

And useless valor of a lover ))lind ? 

Tm not so foolish, and a second plot 
Is in the field prepared, to’ assui-e the first. 

The warlike truin[iet8 scarcely will 1 k) heard 
To sound the haughty signal for the fight, 

’When on the sea the shijis, on land the cohorts, 
Abandoning the lefulcr they ojice own’d. 

Will range themselves beneath Augustus’ ensigns. 

Left by their flight defenceless, Antony 
Will turn against himself his bitter fury. 

Imi. Great lleav’ns, O qiieon, what is’t that thou hast 
done ? 

And what reward dost hope from this thy treason, 

I f still tlioii knowest not Augustus’ thoughts ? 

Cleo. Mine knows he well: of his late victories 
I was the instrument; though base the means 
’J’hat I employ’d, they wore by far too useful 
For giving him the kingdom; to despise it. 

Although the fruit of an unworthy fraud, 

Augustus no sufficient heart possesses. 

What SCO I ? Antony in wrath advances; 

With fury and witli doiith his face is niark’d . . . 

But if such ignominy ho siu*vive, 

Fear, Cleopatra, not; he loves theo still. 

Scene II. 

ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, ISMENE. 

ArU. Woman, thou now hast triumph’d, thy vile work 
Is 4one ... Why wert thou boro, 0 Antony ? 

Dishonor’d now both Borne and Nature are ., . 
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ITiou art to-day the scorn of the whole world; 

Each one avoids thee; ejich despises thee; 

In vain I fly myself, ahhor myself. . . 

More fiiithful enemy, thou only mayho 
Barest to hate me, yea, but not despise me; 

And it is w^ell; more base tlrnii even I, 

The sight of me confounds thee, inaltxjs thee tremble ; 
Thy guilty fear hides a more guilty hate. 

0 thou dissembling woman, fatal serpent, 

Piercing the breast of 1dm who gives it life; 

Woman, by lieav’n created in its wrath, 

Who, pity not deserving, wak’nest me 
Despite myself, to })ity, who’rt my torment, 

My very dejith at times, at times my life, 

But always twin’st my days with infamy! 

I hold my vengeance in my hand; that hand 
I will not raise in vengeance ; tliough thoti knowest 
How sweet it is, for ’tis thy deity, 

The sole thou worshi])pcst, the sole that feels not 
Ofiended at thy wc^rship . . . thankless woman . , , 
Unhappy Antony I did heavhi reserve thee 
For such a fatal end ? make thee so great 
In life r»ne day, and then in death so wi'etched? 

0 thou fair light of day, why shine n]xui 
Such great misdeeds, unworthy of all light? 

0 earth, tJiou oughtest, in that fabd moment, 

To quake ami open, and to swallow me 
In thy profound abyss, and with me swallow 
The inem’ry of my shame and base betrayal. 

Cleo. Continue, Antony ; there’s more to say. 

Say, that too much I W'oke the ire of heaven, 
jlpon that fatal day when first I saw thee, 

W^on fii-st I loved thee, and then lost myself. 

My honor, my repose, my kingdom too: 

In truth a fetal day: and yet a blest one, 

Whose I’ecolloction still my heart rejoices: 

To love thee then apjwar’d to mo no crime ; 

But now 1 see that ’twas atrocious guilt. 

Whatever cruel names, what outrages 
Thy impious fury may suggest to thee, 

Light punishment would be for the oifenoo 
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Of loving thee one instant: other fault 
I find not in myself. 

Ant. Thou, Cleopatra, 

With lying words woiildst once more give the lie 
To earth, heav’n, hell, and sea, all bearing now 
True testimony to my bitter shame. 

Did I not see myself, (alas, I saw it!) 

My own ships, one and all with traitors fill’d, 

Whose only pity would have been to sink them, 
Proceeding Mdly to the hostile vessels. 

Not to submerge them, not to give them battle, 

But to unite themselves with them, and then. 

All being enemies at once, to turn 

Against mo the whole weight of their rash prowls ? 

Did I not see on land the faithless soldiers. 

Who were my crown, and very front of battle, 

’Mongst whom I hoped for death, if not for triumph, 
Made traitors by the vile example, likewise 
W^ithdraw both soul and foot from lionor’s path. 

And flee, to join as friends the enemy ? 

Upon that treach’rous field but Antony 
Bemain’d: I turn’d my anxious look around. 

Seeking a friend, but none was to bo seen; 

I bought then for an enemy, to pierce 
My breast in pity, but I none could find: 

I sought for death, but deaf to all the prayers 
Of a vile soul was death, and turn’d its back. 

What still remain’d ? My love . . . ray wicked love ,.. 

O thou black heart which, frozen, dost ignore 
The flames of love, how couldst thou kindle mine? 

Dost weep not, woman, at the sod, unhappy. 

And wretched sight of him who loved thee so ? 

Cleo. The tears of a betrayer would insult thee :— 

1 might invoke each Deity ^ heaven. 

And all in vain, if thou dost deem me perjured. 

I will invoke the love thou once didst bear me: 

By this, for it was true, I swear to thee, 

That I’m not wicked, that by my misfortunes 
Borne down, thjr sorrows’ weight oppresses mo. 

B’ut, Ant(my, this barb’rous scorn’s iJk> much: 

And if thy Romans vile and faithless were, 
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Why should their shame be visited on me 
Thou, who art in the art of ruling skill’d, 

Thou oughtcst to have advertised the traitors 
That in thy camp ... 

Ant. To advertise them were 

No easy thing; the haughty looks of virtue 
Would not abase themselves to that extent. 

Groat souls are little skill’d for treachery. 

And fall a prey to traitors ... At this moment. 

Thou, by thine actions, mayst belie my words. 

Conquer’d is Antony; a fatal future 
And adverse destiny for him prepare 
Chains, infamy, or death. An equal fortune. 

Since thou art not unfaithful, will be thine. 

Ought 1 to deem thee hostile to the victor. 

And true to mo ? Behold a certain proof . . , 

Woman, thou’lt live withoiU thine Antony, 

Deprived of honor and of kingdom too; 

In a vile slavery thy days shall be 
With ignominy woven, scorn, and tears. 

Dishonor of thy sex, by mine abhorr’d, 

Pity shalt thou in vain implore from all. 

And oven pity shalt tliou find denied thee ... 

If I could hate thee, I should feel sweet vengeance 
In saving thee for a dishonor’d life . . . 

Behold the final gift of hapless love, 

Perchance the dearest gift to one who loves. 

Behold my glaive, 0 queen; in it recall 
That which in heroes’ hands can temper fate, 

And vengeance take for all its base affronts. 

Why hesitate ’twixt infamy emd death ? 
jiv^ith it transfix thy heart; ^ then give it mo 
All reeking back—l’ll then transfix my own. 

Strike fearlessly ... 0 Heav’ns!.,. thou tumest pale? 

Cleo. This is the gift of generous Antony ,.. 

It comes not unexpected: thou hast always 
The sacred name of virtue on thy lips. 

Yet never darest tread its arduous paths; 

And now, to guide thee ’mongst the shades, thou choosest 
Her thou hast just despised ... Thy gift is grateful. • 

1 Qtve» her the weapoiu 
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To teach thee Sow to die shall bo my pride; 

But, if I ought to-day from cruel death 
To reap both fame, and honor, and a triumph, 

Wanting is nought, save that thy dearer hand 
Should guide the friendly steel; mine maybe, trembling, 
Or little wont to strike, might give the lie 
Both to my valor, and thy cruel thoughts. 

Into this heart, by not an unknown path, 

The’ avenging blade may plunge: deep sculptured there, 
Thy fattil imago will be found by thee; 

Thou didst impress it, thou shalt cancel it; 

The dagger take, and strike . . . thou turn’st away ? 

Ant. Thou wouldst that I should kill thee, cruel 
woman ? 

Too much dost thou recall the impulse wild, 

The rag© deceitful of a lover blind. 

Thou by my hand pierced through ? Didst thou believe 
it? 

At the vile thought my blood runs cold; 1:)© thou 
Wicked or faithful, I had trembling pluck’d 
The steel from out thy daring hand, if I 
Kept it to minister to haughty wraih: . . . 

Woman, if thou canst live, lament me; live! . . . 

More words I cannot say; give me the dagger,^ 

Scene III. 

ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, DIOMEDES, ISMENE. 

Diom, My lord, what doest thou ? stay, stay! 

Ant. And why 

Such daring on thy part ? why thus attempt 
To keep despairing Antony from death ? 

Diom. I held thy arm back, not to give thee life, 

But to preserve unhurt thine ancient honor. 

Ant Doth not the steel, held by a Boman’s hand, 

Cancel each fault ? restore his ancient honor 
To 1^ who proudly plants it in his breast? 

Diom. But thou with a true Homan’s hand must strike, 
Kot with the hand of a wild-raging lover. 

Augustus comes. 

^ JTakes back the weapon, in the act of Icilling himsolf. 
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With him let Cleopatra* 

Hemain : I should ho nought but a base witness 
Of his great arrogance, her degi’adation. 

And of my shame. 

Clm. The measure now is full 

Both of my grief and of thy haughty insults. 

I leave thoe, Antony; 0 happy I 
If I as the sole victim tall to-day, 

(live thee thine honor back, ^xiace give the world! 

SCEXE IV. 

AXTOXY, DIOMEDES. 

AnL Do tliou, too, Diomcdes, go; and I 
Will bear alone the sight ne’er seen before 
Of him who is my victor, since I bear 
The sliamo of my defeat. . . Lot’s hear Augustus ... 
Thee can 1 now defy, 0 Fate, since still 
A steel i^ossess I, which can give ^le death. 

Scene V. 

ANTONY, AUGUSTUS, SETTIMIUS. 

AiUf. I come not as thy victor, Antony. 

Fate is but blind; at its deceitful will, 

It now gives empire, and now takes away, 

And virtue oft opposes it in vain. 

I should bo too unworthy of its gifts, 

Were I to deal with thoe in haughtj^ fashion : 

Our hates, and enmities, and bickerings 
In deep oblivion all shall buried bo; 

See not in me the rival of thy glory. 

^AnK When we between us did the empire share 
Of the wliolo world, and I departed from 
Home’s glorious walls (bear witness, Heav’n, that I 
Unveil my inmost thoughts i), of nought hut peace 
Breathed Antony, who thought of nothing else 
But keeping peace amongst the Roman nations. 

Thou know’st, Augustus, that from that sad day, 
When oruol Sylla and the haughty Marius 
Were for the first time seen to flood with Wood, 
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And with the blood of Bomans, subject Homo; 

Borne from that day has never been tbe same. 

Her pristine virtue is diminish’d now, 

And vainly turning her astonish’d gaze 
On her too mighty empire, has succumb’d, 

Conquer’d herself, to the excessive weight;... 

I was not bom a tyrant; nature gave me 
A great and gen’rous soul within my breast, 

And worthy of a citizen of Borne. 

But useless gift, for Borne was Borne no more! 

As long as Cassar lived, I did not acorn 
Second to him in Borne to deem myself. 

But he had subjugated all the world, 

And having wreath’d with glorious and immortal 
Laurels his brow, disdain’d the diadem, 

Befusing it, as a reward not worthy 
Of his great soul, superior to all crowns: 

He was so great, and yet ho died a death 
Wicked, accurst, unworthy such a man ; 

Not unavenged was he: Ureece, Asia knew it. 

Stain’d by my hand with so much rooking gore, 

That ’tis not tears alone have waslr’d his tomb.— 

My ancient wars, my triumphs and renown, 

My glorious wounds, the age I had attain’d. 

All these combined to make mo first in Borne ; 

I also fain would be Augustus’ equal; 

But Antony had not recourse to arms, 

Until he saw, and saw with certainty, 

That thou, to be his equal* didst not deign.^ 

Aug. ’Twaa no insane ambition for command 
That, spite of me, impell’d me to oppose thee, 

But the repeated, open wrongs wdth w’hioh thou 
Insultodst Borne, Ootavia, and the world. 

Octavia, that unhappy woman, who 
Thy faithful consort was, and should have been 
Pled^ of eternal peace, but wickedly 
Despised by thee, the cause was of the war; 

* Tim origind contalna an alternative version of the first two ajieecbe^ 
joi |hi» scene, written by Atfieri fifteen years after the composition of tlie 
play* to show his improved stylo* but tne thoughts in it are precisely tbe 
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But yet the guiltless cause: indignant Borne 
With madness raved, on seeing her expell’d 
From thine abode, as though Ootavia were 
W^icked and vile; and her expulsion woke 
Laments in all who saw her by thy sons 
Follow’d, to whom she show’d herself so sweet 
A mother, not stepmother, midst her trials. 

Thou only cruel wert, insensible 

To such great virtue and a father’s feelings. 

Forgetting wife and children in the lap 
Of base effeminacy. This was little. 

I’he empire at thy will thou didst dismember; 

’foo true it is that thou whole provinces, 

Whole kingdoms e’en didst take away from Homo, 

To give to whom ? to an unwarlike queen 
Of Fgy])t, and her sons. The very kingdoms, 

For which whole torrents ran of Bomau blood 
And inundated Africa and Asia, 

Euro]!)e, the world itself, are now the prey 
Of the Egyptian princes : and what princes! 

So base, that haughty Borne would surely scorn 
To reckon them amongst her very slaves .. . 

Host thought of this ? ah, no! let Antony 
Booall his own great soul: be he the judge! 

Awt. ’Tis truo 1 gave away whole provinces, 

^Vholo kingdoms: thou, loss generous and great, 

Ono day didst spoil of provinces and kingdoms 
Weak Lepidus, and that unhappy Sostus, 

Illustrious son of Pompey the betray’d. 

With them at first, and then with me thou brakest 
The sworn and sacred faith of treaties e’en ,* 
j^Cbrning at once Borne, Antony, the gods. 

Of this thou speakest not; Octavia only 
The war occasion’d: strange indeed that she 
Should be the cause of war between the potent 
Emp’rors of ]^me. I’ll not deny the wrongs, 

Which made me fierce and faithless to my spouse; 

But they involuntary Were. The world 
Surrender’d and obe;^’d: my fatal love, 

Which with its magic pow*r pervaded me, 

Surrender’d not, and never would obey. 
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I do not blush when I recount the faults 

That I through lovo committed; thoy’ro not base; 

The soul of Antony his faults oniioblos: 

But that vile pact, which made me there in Borne 
Ootavia’s spouse, and which was to annul 
Between us envy, hatred, and ambition, 

Could not suffice for such a task ; beneath 
The aspect fcignVl of ]»eaco, a fatal discord 
Illuminated it with glowing torch. 

And the ill-omen’d ties, whoso solo cement 
Had been the blood in base jiroscriptifjns shed, 

Could not but fatal be to all the world . . . 

Thou vanquish’dst mo at Actium and in Egypt; 

But hast not fought with me. And ev’ry Roman, 

To follow Mars accustom’d, would disdain 
Such a vile victory, the horrid fruit 
Of others’ villainy, and not of valor. 

Aug. Such victory I therefore hate, and fain 
Would see extinguish’d its sad memory. 

Let nought remain to jjie, save the great honor 
Of having rendei’d back brave Antony 
To Rome, to his own glory, to himself. 

Depart, depart, my lord, these fatal shores ; 

They’re hostile to thy honor: h) thy peace 
They’ll over be opposed. Let happy Romo 
See U8 again, receive us to her bosom 
As friends together, chary of her blood ! 

No more find pleasure in that faithless being, 

Eor whom one day thou ceasedst to bo Roman. 

Abandon to her fate the’ ungrateful one, 

Of Antony unworthy . .. 

Ant. Tliou offendest, 

Reminding me again that 1 am vanquish’d, 

Insulting Cleopatra. Still I love her. 

Lot that suffice thee; but if not, then know 
That to my shame, e’en though the ffiithless one 
Be quite unworthy even of a sigh, 

Of empire and of life still more unworthy. 

Of,honor least of all, I love her still. 

A ratal gift of the invidious gods 

Was mytbase love, which made me seem less gi*cat 
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Thau they on earth . .. Out of my breast at length 
I’ll tear it with my life. I nothing now 
Ask for myself; I shudder, and grow wild, 

At the mere thought that Cleopatra, bound, 

One day in Byrne ... I deem thee great, and equal 
I'o thy great fortune.— 

Auff. Antony, reserve, 

Reserve thy days for a more honor’d end; 

No longer turn thou back thy pitying eyes 
To gaze upon the fate of those who’re traitors. 

Ani. Vanquish’d will Antony not live; whilst living 
His thoughts change not, and what he truly loved, 

He still will love, e’en to his dying sigh. 

Will Cleopatra grace in Rome thy triumph? 

Auff. Piteous is Romo; at times to concpier’d kings 
She e’en restores an ill-defended throne. 

I am a citizen of Rome, no more, 

Who watches o’er her honor wth arm’d hand: 

The Senate, arbiter of all, the world, 

Is arbiter of Egypt’s destiny . . . 

Ant, Enough. 1 understand thee; from thy lips, 

The names of citizen, of Romo, of Senate, 

Names one day sacred, and but vain to-day, 

Are but a lying veil, and but conceal 
A cruel tyi'ant ’neath a cloak of pity. 

Cruel one, triumph: pity I implored; 

Thou didst refuse it, and my shame increased; 

But never shall that woman be in Rome 
By mortal seen as subject to Augustus, 

Who once deserved the love of Antony. 

Necessity has made her Roman too; 

J?heo will she scorn, and triumph o’er Augustus. 

Scene VI. 

AUGUSTUS, SEPTIMIOS. 

Sept. Did not his proud and daring words, my lord, 
Awaken thee to anger? why, as victor, , 

Didst thou reply to him, since in the vanquish’d 
Such terrible presumption nestles still? 

Aug. Love miall be minister of my revenge; 

VOL. ii. ^ ® 
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That Wo whicli has deprived him of his senses: 

As he has lived, let the mad lover die. 

Sept. But if this love to a despairing death 
Has pow’r to drag unhappy Antony, 

.Thou shouldst he careful lest the self-same We, 

Join’d to the terror of the triumph, drag 
To the same fate e’en Cleopatra too. 

Aug. The interested love of Cleopatra 
Was the reward of heroes when successful: 

No love is kept by that ambitious woman 
For the unhappy conquer’d ; fear alone 
Now binds her to the fate of Antony; 

That fear my language shortly shall dispel. 

The faithless one shall be of my designs 
The faithful minister; though to my rival 
A thousand means I hold of riving death, 

I jet that be chosen which, to him most bitter 
And cruel too, shall not obscure my glory. 

Let Antony first perish by the hand 
Of this bad woman ; Cleopatra then, 

Kept for the triumph, and a wretched death, 

Shall reap the traitor’s righteous penalty . . . 

And thus my foes shall all extinguish’d be. 

Sept. But crafty is the queen, and full of lies. 

Aug. Let woman be deceived by woman’s craft. 

’Twas she prevented Antony and Julius 
From perfecting their great career; made wise 
By their sad fate, I will avoid the rock. 

Do thou meanwhile go to the port, ray friend, 

Heady to sail at the first sign, and leave 
The care to me of subjugating fate. 

Feed, feed thy heart, thou foolish Cleopatra, 

With the deceptive and injurious hope 
Of reckoning Augustus ’mongst thy slaves. 

Thou see’st me at thy car ? with greater reason 
Already see 1 thee attach’d to mine. 
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ACT IV. . 

Scene I. 

CLEOPATRA, DIOMEDKS. 

Cleo. Take courage, Cleopatra; turn thine eyes 
With Mdness tow’rds the ruler of the world: 

Thou wert for reigning born, and all in vain 
Has envious fate against thee arm’d herself. 

A painful death, as the last proof of love, 

Offers me Antony; and life and honor 
Restores Augustus, and the throne itself: 

Nor docs he roh mo of the cherish’d hope 
Of one day chaining him as slave of love. 

My heart between the rivals wavers not. 

What think’st thou, Diom^des? 

Diom, I would tell 

'The (lueen, that Antony’s unfortunate 
And conquer'd; that Augustus is the victor ; 

That tyrants ne’er obey the voice of love; 

That to a wise man’s eyes sometimes the tomb 
Appears of greater value than a throne, 

ulea. But thou, who wentest to Search out Augustus, 
Give an account of all his slightest motions. 

Say, when my name thou didst pronounce, didst see 
His aspect change, or blushes fill his cheek ? 

What didst thou notice in his eyes, the soul’s 
Most truthful mirrors ? speak, and speak the truth. 

JDiom. 1 nothing saw but sinister events, 

In the difiseinbling glances 6f Augustus; 
tJPhen when I think upon his crafty speech, 

I see in him a weak and impious traitor. 

Cleo4 But what he said, and thought not, he to-day 
Might say again more truly, and oi'e long. 

Sum. O how ingenious ak thou, 0 my queen, 

In self-deceit! but here he comes himself: 

Behold him.— 

deo. Go,: alone will I remain , 3k. 

But what ? thou throbb’st, my heart,... art thou not fised 
Full long a time to simulate the passions ? , 

2 a 2 
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Like to a pliant serpent, seek out how 

To penotrato within the tortuous paths 

Of tliat heart, which, thou fain wouldst make thy slave. 

SCKNE II. 

CLEOPATRA, AUGUSTUS. 

Cleo, Suffer, ray lord, a woman now unhappy, 

Who once was queen, and now is made thy shave. 
Before a victor, not her enemy, 

Humbly to bend: my homage is not base, 

If I to virtue pay it, not to fortune. 

Ang. Men’s homage to receive, not pay, is thine.— 
Cleo, Who ever saw the gods in heav’n grow proud 
Or feel offended, when with incense pure, 

By- our hands offer’d, smoke the sacred altars ? 

To see a sov’reign prostrate at |bhy feet. 

Makes thee not proud, for others thou hast had; 

Much less should be a victor such as thou 
Offended at the truthful vows I bring. 

Aug. Thou dost offend me, if thou caU’st me victor ; 

I am not thine; if f&te had made me so, 

Kelx)llious to my wishes, thou hadst seen 
The victor humbly bending at thy feet. 

Cleo, Into the field, against my will, led arm’d 
Thee to oppose, my lord, yes, led by force, 

I rather was a captive than a queen; 

1 dreaded all along to bo the victor, 

And hoped from heav’n, and e’en at times I pray’d 
That, spite our armies, we might be defeated. 

Against the’ advice of all, at Actiura will’d I 
That the great fight should on the waves take place, 
’fhe troaoh’rous waves, in ill-constructed ships: 

Idle spectators from the shore 1 made 
The mighty fleet of daring Antony; 

At fighting not, I saw it fume in vain: 

I robb’d it thus of glory, and of arms. 

I fled, ore I was conquer’d, and at Actium 
, Fear’d not to let the whole world understand 
The thowgjhts already harbor’d in my breast; 

If thou, with free and undisputed march, 
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Hast reach’d, Augustus, to the shores of Egypt, 
Nor saw on landing there one single foe, 

Save helpless Antony, this too’s the'work 
Of her whom thou didst deem thine enemy. 

I say not this in hope of a reward; 

I have it now, if I have partly aided 
In gaining thee that glorious victory. 

Which gave to thee the sceptre of the world. 

AH>g. Augustus scorns not, hlushos not to feel 
The laurels wreath’d upon his brow by thee; 

The giver makes the gift more grateful to mo. 

If e’er should come the day when quench’d by me 
Shall be the fatal torch of civil discord, 

And Borne at length takes pity on herself, 

And, by her woes made wise, no longer turns 
Against herself, her anger, and her arms, 

1 shall be happy: in the lap of peace, 

’Twill easy ho the Senate to destroy. 

And quiet all the cries of the vile people. 

Which still in Homo is daring, and withholds 
Obedience blind from him who is its ruler. 

If I may hope for this from friendly fate, 

Happy the day in which, when at thy feet 
My hands have placed a sceptre of such worth, 

I may believe that thou wilt not disdain 
So sweet a burden to divide with me i 
Augustus never reach’d a nobler goal. 

Since he has fought in the hard toils of Mars.— 
But far away from mo, alas, are still 
Those happy times: not yet extinct the foes 
Either of Homo or of Augustus’ self; 

•'And they’re sufficient to disturb my peace. 
Conquer’d is Antony, a fugitive. 

And weak; but he still lives; and in his breast 
Preserves a cruel hate, fierce enmity 
Against me: but Augustus is more gen*rou8. 
Greater and more magnanimous; he ne’er 
His triumph’s lustare will obscure j his h^rt 
Is closed to vengeance: vengeance is unworthy.— 
I pity much thy cruel destiny, 

If thou must be the slave of its wild passions:« 
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Perchance is Antony no lover true 

Of thee, as thou dost think; and thou, 0 queen, 

Wilt one day weep for having loved him so. 

Cleo, Too much I loved ungrateful Antony; 

No more I love him; to amend ray fault 
I’m now prepared: it is not hate or vengeance 
Which urges mo to-day my fault to cancel. 

But reason, the cool reason of a monarch. 

For a long time his death has seem’d to be 
Not only useful for this kingdom, long 
By him despoil’d, but indispensable; 

And now that his existence might once more 
Bo-opon all the ancient wounds of Home, 

Destroy the peace of the whole world, and partly 
Rob thee of thy supreme felicity, 

’Twould be a crime to have compassion on him. 

Aug, It is too true that there.are times when pity 
Is in the heart, of kings no virtue. 

Cleo, Thou 

Hast said enough, Augustus: spent is all 
My pity ... How could heav’n give thee such power 
Of ruling souls with such sweet mastery ? 

How in my soul canst thou at pleasure wake 
All my affections, or extingnish them ?— 

Thou art the living image of great Cassar; 

In thoe the same deportment proud I 
And, at a yonnger ago, the self-same laurels 
Around thy brow*, and in tby bosom’s heavings 
I also see again his soul divine.— 

Once I lov^ Caasar, ne’er did I disdain him: 
.Wherefore, my lord, did 1 not.know thee sooner? 
For I should never to loss glorious flames 
HaVe granted then an entrance to my bosom: 
Augustus, 1 of thee he4 been more worthy! 

Aug. Caesar did love thee, truly ; but trho e’er 
Baw thoe and loved thee not? Augustus only 
By thy mere fame had lost his heart to thee, 

!^for6 he saw thee. When | took up arms 

’i^nst Antony, in him 
I Sa^ not a mere rival to the throne 
And giory ^ but an odious rival too; 
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*Tw(w not alone the world that was the prize 
Of victory; more precious in my eyes, 

More glorious, Cleopatra, was thy heart. 

But Antony draws nigh; we inust dissemble. 

Cleo, Know nothing of his fate, until accomplish’d I 


Scene III. 


ANTONY, AUGUSTUS, CLEOPATRA. 


Ami. What see I, Heav’ns! is’t true? 0 Cleopatra, 
Thou here with my detested enemy ? 

0 cruel jealousy, revenge, and fury, 

If ye suffice to rob me of my reason, 

Wh^y do ye also not suffice to guide 
My desp’rate hand e’en to the inmost heart 
Of both the traitors ? 


Cleo, Antony, and when 

Wilt thou restrain these odious doubts of thine, 

These cruel insults ? 

Ant, When tbe greedy Fates 

Shall have a cruel death on me imposed. 

Aug, What madness wild obscures thy senses now ? 
Why shouldst thou deem me weak, and cruel tpo ? 
Thou art deceived, nor thinkest, Antony, 

That thy iieroe wrath awakes no wrath in me, 

But rather wakens pity in my breast 
AtU, From out thy heart all pity banish now: 

If false, it angers me; if true, degrades me; 

Whato’er it be, from thee it must offend me. 
bought from Augustus I expect, nought ask; 

All that he ooul{ he robb’d mo of; 1 still 
Possess one good, which ever scoffs at tyrants: 

That is a Boman soul, which ne’er succumbs 
Unto misfortune, but becomes more proud, 

And so much native haughtiness preserves. 

That, vanquish’d, it can even shame the victor. 

It was the hand oi an un warlike woman 
'V^ich took from me, and gave to thee the empire; 

I know not which of us should bl]ish the most. 

Thou, Cleopatra, now preferr’st Au^stus, 

And thou art right, beJsause thy soul is worthy 
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Augustus* soul: in baseness they are equal, 

And fasliion*d of the selfsame quality; * 

Hell was their maker, to my prejudice. 

My lofty heart has form’d too great a contrast 
With your hearts’ vileiiess: go your way exulting 
In your stol’n triumph, and forget that ye 
By fraud alone obtain’d it, and by horrors: 

Arms worthy of a tyrant and a woman; 

Used by the base, to Antony unknown. 

Aug, But base mistrust, and low and vile suspicion 
Are also arms that tyrants love to use: 

Surely great Antony should scorn to-day 
To hug them to his bosom. To Augustus 
Mistrust remains unknown, and he has never 
Excited it within the hearts of others. 

Guilty is Cleopatra, but unhappy: 

Yes, ev’ry thing in her reveals* the blows 
Of hostile fate; she more unhappy seems 
To me than guilty. Seated on the throne 
With thee, and both inflamed with love insane, 

She stootl apart one day from thy great 8plend<»r: 

Still more imprudent, since thou wci-t more great. 

Thou also from her errors stood’st apart. 

I pity Antony, and at my cost 

Would see him happy. And the queen as well 

I fain would extricate from that sad fate. 

Which in the future is for her prepared: 

But that, I cannot. 

Ant. Thou, Augustus, must! 

Thou ought’st, and wilt, if thou dost value honor. 

That haughty present which thou ofler’st mo 
Of half the world, I never can accept; 

That world surrender I, and only ask thee 
To save the’ ancestral throne of Cleopatra, 

And let her children reign in Egypt hero. 

For me, I only ask for so much earth 
As may suflice to cover the small urn 
In whidi my ashes shortly will repose. 

CUo. What say’st thoh, Antony ? what cruel thoughts 
post, thou reserve for me and for thyself? 

What doqst thou, my lord? take back tlxe throne, 
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And life and honor: for to me these gifts 
Thau death itself more bitter are and cruel, 

If ’tis not granted me with thee to’ oiijoy them. 

How can I sit alone on that sad throne 

Which hold us both, and which thou now dost scorn ? 

How can I live, when to a desp’rate death 

Thy barbarous fury is conducting thee? 

A living corpse lias never yet been seen; 

Such shall I bo, deprived of Antony. 

It must not bo! Let the exclusive glory 
Of keeping him alive be thine, Augustus: 

Spite of himself, yes, save him, make him live. 

If ’tis my death the faithless one demands, 

’Gainst me let him divert his wrath and fury, 

And on my body let him wreak his will; 

If he would have me live, scorn’d by the world. 

And bound in Eomo to thy triumphal car, 

Let him live, reign . . and to the car I’ll fly. 

I ask’d thee naught, Augustus, whilst I only 
In danger found myself: I owe it now 
To Antony, myself, and all the world, 

To have no otW destiny than his I 

Do thou confound us both, then, with thy virtue ; 

Lofty revenge to lofty hearts is granted: 

Spare Cleopatra, Antony to spare. 

From him divided, I have no more life: 

Too much doth he, too, life from me receive. 

Thou’rt touch’d, Augustus: do not turn away 
Thy humid eyes; ah no, conceal not thou 
The marks divine of a forgiving heart: 

Hear it alone; ’tis generous, and great. 

And far more eloquent than all my words: 

Triumph or death ’twill grant me at thy feet. 

Ant. Dost seek to humble me? forgettest thou 
That ’tis for Antony thou pray’st? that all 
The world would not repay me for such baseness? 

Aug. Arduous in truth, but glorious the attempt 
Has ever been to subjugate oneself. 

Though, to my loss, it may be mine to gain 
Over my heart so great a victory, 

Far greater therefore will the honor be. 
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It shall be known some day, in future ages, 

That on one day the world Augustus conquer’d,» 
And the world’s conqueror. Live, then, fair queen, 
And reign, and share thy life and throne as well, 

If thou canst happy bo, with thy old lover. 

In yonder temple we will call as witness 
The deities, the Romans, and the world. 

To our not doubtful peace; there lot us swear 
Lasting oblivion to our former hatred. 

Let Antony be greater than my gift; 

Let him accept it, be the donoi^s equal. 

How to gain empires, common heroes know 
Augustus, Antony alone know how to scorn them. 


Scene IV. 

CLEOPATRA, ANTONY. 

t 

Ant 0 queen, what was’t that urged thee on ? was’t 
love. 

Hate, or contempt ? It surely was not love. 

A throne, that is the price of villainy, 

Would cover me with horror, shame, contempt. 

Each thought have I averted from the throne, 

And gaze on death with an intrepid eye. 

May heav’n belie my sad prognostications; 

But, if I err not, death will some day bo 
The only cure for thy extreme misfortunes. 

Sincere is not Augustus, as thou deem’st him; 

No hero is he ; and he knows not how 
To fei^ a hero’s words. Go to the temple; 

There m the face of men and gods, 0 queen. 

If it so please thee, take thy pace and blush: 

I the first victim am, who ought to make 
The deitie^ropitious; and. my blood 
May be sufficient for Augustus’ fury ... 

Woman, mayst thou ex^oy a happier fate, 

Than that for thee predicted by my heart. 

02eo. Like thee, despise I deat^ and death in truth 
,W^ be my cure, if (Seated by Augustus. 
lf*it bo netted, who con then forbi^ it 2 
But if then lov’st n^ still, if time the words 
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Augustus spoke, what need is there to die? 

'Tis knowif to all that, from ihj earli^t years, 

Thou hast been wont, not pardon to implore, 

But to accord it: gather now the fruits 
Of pardon, and let all the shame be mine. 

What could it be, if not the pangs of love, 

Which moved me then to condesofuid to prayers ? 

If *twas not love, the conqueror would ne’er 
Have seen me asking mercy; from the conquer’d 
A sword alone should I demand, and death. 

Ant. Thou bidd’st me live, and take the wicked gift: 
I ought not ; but my duty oftentimes 
Has at thy bidding been compell’d to change. 

I’ll to the temple go, to ask the gods 
To teach mo how to recognize the wicked. 


Scene V. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Cleo. Credulous lover, go not to the temple; 

Go rather to an unexpected death ... 

Yes, find thou death, and heinous treachery, 

There where thou look’st for life, for love and peace .. . 
But, what? remorse again? thou base remorse. 

Go far away from me ... and seek to frighten 
Hearts that are weak and proud; in me silent... 
Shall I abandon thee, my throne, just when 
My foot is raised to climb thee once again ? 

It shall not be: then perish, Antony: 

Perish the world, before I will desert thee! 

What arm shall I employ ? ... Lo, Bipmedes! 

Scene VI. 

CLEOPATRA, mOMEDES. • 

Cleo, HeaVn sends thee, Diomedes; minister 
’Twould make thee of its imth: yes, Antony 
To-day must die: honor will have it so, 

My glory which has been betray’d, the peace^ 

The splendor, the security of Egypt. 

No hand more faithful or more bold than t)une ^ 
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Do I possess. Soon Antonjjr will pass 

By yon dark path, conducting from the palace “ 

Unto the temple; there ’tis he must fall. 

Behold the st^l; and thou must lot him see it. 

And know that that same hand which once he loved 
Placed it to-day in thine, that thou mightst kill him; 
And let him also know that not in vain 
A queen and woman is insulted. He 
Would fain, by peace, make mo Augustus’ slave: 

5y me shall perish the ungrateful traitor. 

Go, speak not, but obey, nor let the blackness 
Deter thee of the blow. When thou art serving 
Thy queen, there is no crime in what tliou doest; 

But all is honor. What! dost hesitate ? 

Fly, as my fury’s rapid messenger, 

Or thou shalt fall as victim on this spot. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. 

CLFXIPATRA, ISMENE, DIOMEDES. 

Hast thou avenged me ? lives he now no more ? 
Diom, Yes, queen, I with one single fatal blow 
Robb’d Antony of life, myself of honor. 

Cleo. And when he heard my name, what said he then ? 
Diom. 0 Heav’ns! and wouldst thou by fresh horrors 
swell 

The crime I have committed ? must 1 tell thee 
That which dark night and black Avemus ought * 
To cover with oblivion never-ending? 

1 cannot do so, no; at the foul stroke 
I turn’d avray my eyes, my blood stood frozen 
Around my heart, and then my spirit, mute 
And stupefied with horror, nothing know 
Of that black, wicked, and acoursM blow 
Struck by my impious hand, rebellious to it: 

A blow by whicdi my life henceforth will be 
Made bHter and unhappy; and a blow 
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Perchance more adverse than thou now dost think 
To thee, tliy peace, thine honor, and thy kingdom. 

Cho. Meanwhile must I permitted “be to taste 
The greatly long’d-for fruits of my revenge: 

How sweet are they to an embitter’d heart! 

The odious rugged chains of Antony 
At length are broken; in my breast once more 
Ro-awaken’d are both hope and joy, long banish’d 
By a severe and mournful tyranny. 

But see, Augustus comes I How sweet to him 
The bitter news will be, to me how useful! 

Scene II. 

AUGUSTUS, CLEOPATEA, ISMENE, DIOMEDES. 

Cleo, By thee, my lord, my passions have been con¬ 
quer’d : 

Remorse and pity both have silenced been; 

And, at one blow, destroy’d by me the foes 
To-day have been of Rome and of Augustus: 

1^0 more lives Antony ; a mighty impulse 

Drove mo . .. But what ?.. . thou tum’st away thy looks 

All grim, astonish’d, fix’d upon the ground? 

Confused, and sad and frozen, hearest thou 
My words, when they thy bosom should have flooded 
With nought but joy? , .. What is the cause?. .. 

Aug. 0 queen. 

Less noble should I be, did I not mourn 
The lamentable death of an unhappy 
And yet great hero. Ah! yes, Antony, 

That mighty warrior, though my enemy, 

W^ worthy of a far more noble end. 

Cleo. What unaccustom’d ^eech in thee is this? 

Before he fell, thou never oalrdst him great: 

WRat living thou didst hate, dost mourn when dead ? 

How can thy soul for ever fluctuate 
Between a spurious virtue and true vice? 

Thou dost pretend to be a glorious hero, 

But nature fashion’d thee a tyrant vile; 

Beneath feign’d grief thou hi^’st thyself in vain.— 

Aug. My enemy, my hated'enemy 
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Was Antony, but he was still a Koman; 

To rid him of his enemies, Augustus ^ 

Has never sought a -vjroman’s coward hand; 

He never has debased himself so low: 

All treachery I scorn; to treachery 

The kings of Egypt are too much accustom’d. 

CUo. Yes, tear away the veil; the wicked mind 
Of a most wicked mortal is beneath. 

Thy flatt’ry vile, and thy mendacious words, 

Of which, save heav’n, there was no other witness, 
Days of eternal grief for me have woven . . . 

Thee, heav’n, invoke I not; of such misdeeds 
Thou art not conscious, or didst turn away 
Thine eyes in scorn, that thou mightst see them not: 
If ’tis not so, for whom dost thou reserve 
Those thunderbolts which impious men despise ? 

Aug. Do not profane the secred name of heaven 
With lips impure: ’twas ever deaf to crime. 
Meanwhile prepare to follow me to Homo; 

Also prepare to render an account * 

Of thy atrocioos guilt; lot no vain hope 
Inspire thee, that unptmish’d shall remain 
The bitter death of such a noble Boman. 

Scene III. 

CLEOPATRA, DIOMEDES, ISMENE. 

Cleo. 0 cruel pain! anguish before unknown f 
With rage and rary dumb, see I myself 
Oppress’d and scorn’d, and must I fret in vain ? 

Ye horrid serpents, which entwine around 
The Gorgon’s head, your sight would be to mo 
More pleasant far than the atrocious sight 
Of him, who greater monster is than ye ... 

I am betray’d,... but with the self-same arms 
With which I hapless Antony betray’d. 

What, thoughtless one, hast done? ... 0 Antony !... 
0 thou repentance, baser thorn my crime I 
Thou art not child of Virtue or of jpity, 

Ifai of defenceless rage, delurive, vile. 

And th 9 ;u remorse, whidi I m l(mg,re|«ese^d, 
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Dost thou now rise to wreak thy vengeance on me, 

A cruel vAigeance for my late conte^ipt ? 

But ’tis not time to listen to thee nqw ; 

In vain my lamentations and my te^, 

And all too late. At times to wipe cmt crimes 
Becomes it needful fresh ones to commit. 

0 f(Kjl, what said I ? was it e’er a crime 
The wicked to chastise ? Augustus must 
Perish like Antony: his just death vow I 
Unto tlie gods, an unjust death atoning. 

All of his faithless blood shall now be shed. 

And on the veiy tomb of Antony; . . . 

And thus his shade betray’d shall be appeased. 

Di<m. More needed, ana less dreadful than the first, 
But far too difiioult is such a crime. 

Some one approaches. 

Cleo. Antony! great gods! 

Open, thou earth 1 Where hide myself ? tkou liar, 
Unworthy one, couldst thou betray me thus ? 

IHom. Not to betray my honor, I betray’d 
A monarch, who imposed on me misdeeds. 

Scene IV. 

ANTONY, a^EOPAlTU, DIOMEDES, ISMENE. 

Ant This steel behold! ’Tis, Cleopatra, thine. 
Sharpen’d to-day on thy cold heart of stone, 

Of temper barbarous, on murder bent, 

By thoe ’twas destined to transfix my breast. 

But thou didst wrong to trust it to another. 

Not to thyself; a work so great was worthy 
Ofia fierce soul, one utterly debased, 

Like thine. The goodness of the deities 
Is niggard of such souls as thine ’mongst mortals ... 
This steel doth tell enough and far too much 
To me of thee, and thy ferocious thoughts; 

And all those words of love which, cruel woman, 

Thou once didst frame upon thy periured Ups, 

Have by thy dagger been to-day belied.— 

The petfidy, the guilt of faitStess woman, ^ 
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And a weak lover’^s cruel destiny! 

Yes! all the bitter mournful history 
Of my unhappy love, I clearly trace 
Sculptured in thee, in'^aracters of blood; 

But, horrible and cru^st though it be,, 

It frightens not the soul of ^tony .. . 

Woman, the final limits of thy fury 
I fain would know; thou dost surpass by far 
My feeble thoughts, in hatred all unskill’d: 

My mind has shown itself by far more slow 
Iniquity and fraud to comprehend, 

Than thine has been to put them into practice. 

Since thou hast gone so far, I will not harbor 

The haughty anger or the fury wild 

Of an oflended lover; nor would I 

Have done so, hadst thou always been a traitor,. 

My life alone attempting, not^^my honor. 

I will not ask of thee, with harsh reproaches, 
Bedress for having outraged thus my faith: 
Great baseness would be mine for acting thus, 
Nor in thy heart would shame or blushes waken. 
The height of villainy liast thou attain’d ; 

I see no sign in thee of agitation.— 

Medea, when detected, was abash’d ; 

And e’en in Hell Megeera and Alecto 
Were seen to be confused in face, and blush: 
ITiou only, woman, coldly terrible, 

Host grimly fix thine eyes upon thy crimes, 
Bepenting only that thy treason baso 
Is not completed. 

Cleo. Yes! ’tis true, I feel 

Nor pity nor remorse ; ’tis wrath alone 
I harbor in my breast. I’ve nought to say, 

Save that I was the cruellest of women 
That, in its angry fierceness, hostile heaven 
Ever created to chastise the world: 

Perfidious, yes r but not so wise as might be. 

At length I’m conquer’d by the very treasons, 
Which gave to me the palm: more wioked still, 
P^tsor than I, rejoices now Augustus: 

’Twere vain to weep.—Too fleble are all words 
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The hitter, awful matter to explain;— 

Give me the steel again; ’twill speak more proudly. 

Aat. Shortly I’ll give it back ahd thou shalt see 
The victor blush, in presence of vanquish’d. 

' SCK^B V. ^ 

AUGUSTUS, SEPTIMIUS, CLEOPATRA, ISMENB, ANTOSY, 

DIOMEDES. 

Aug, The queen deceived me, or herself was fool’d. 
AnL Come now, thou arrogant proud conqueror, 
Come to collect the fruits of thy great valor; 

Worthy of thee alone thy triumph is. 

I shall not live, but for a few short moments. 

Enough to serve to publish to the world 
The heart of Antony, Augustus’ baseness. 

’Tis true that Eate, rebellious on that day 
To virtue, gave the victory to thee, 

But not the Boman soul to boar it well. 

By war’s vicissitudes, to me unlucky, 

Thou’rt placed upon the top of fortune’s wheel; 

That kindly deity, who always smiles 
On prosp’rous tyrants, to the thoughtless crowd 
May hold thee up os generous and pious . . . 

Less partial than is !^te, and more propitious. 
Which of us is the hero. Death shall say. 

Death base and infamous thou didst prepare mo; 

As a last gift, a kindlier heav’n accords it 
Both free, and worthy, and invincible. 

No, death affrights me not with all its horrors; 

Oft have I seen it, and not turn’d my eyes; 

I to dospiso it ever train’d my soul; 

Me it oft fled, hut never saw mo fly; 

Now I confront it. 0 sweet death! 0 dear one! 

Now that thou sav’st me from a slav’ry base, 

Art thou not first of goods ? the only good ? 

Since thou obscur’st not my ancestry anpals, 

And that great land, in heroes fertile, which 
My country was, but will not be my tomb, 

Dost cancel not each fault in life committed ? 

Ah, yes I to him who scorns and loves thee, thou 
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Giv’st back lost virtue and his pristine honor .., 

What aro ye, honor . . . virtue ... glory, valor ? » 
Deceitful shadows, whiclvwere framed by pride 
Amongst us mortals: all in vain collect ye 
Bound death, which, tearing ev*ry veil aside. 

Doth banish, scatter, and destroy you all. . . 

Fly, fly, 0 queen, the horrors of a triumph, 

Horrors far worse than those of any death. 

Wherefore alone to die is granted to us ? 

I could have given thee yet more of life ... 

Augustus, now will the whole world bo thine: 

Since 1 have taught thee not how thou shouldst reign; 

If thou, like me, shouldst bo unfortunate. 

Learn to die bravely, as does Antony.^ 

Biom. Brave warrior! Heav’n was jealous of thy pre¬ 
sence 

On this ungrateful earth.^ 

Aug, Now let the queen 

Be dragg’d away from hence by force, if prayers 
Ai-e not sufficient... 

Cleo, Stop, thou barVrous one ^ 

Thou fain wouldst tie me to thy car in Homo ? 

At least permit me to delight my eyes 
In horrors and in blood, yes, e’en in death; 

That I may lose my senses, and extract 
Fresh fury from them ... But since heav’n is slow 
The wicked to chastise, and I’m unable 
To pierce thy breast, I pierce my own instead.^ 

Aug, Heav’ns, Cleopatra!... 

Cleo, I.., unworthy was 

Of life ... but, if to thee the curses now 
By wicked rage invoked can fatal be, 

Then horror, and deceit, and treachery 
Will close pursue thee, and at last thoiilt find 
The horrid death which is a tyrant’s due ... 

Furies ... infernal Furies ... come ye now?... 

I follow you ... ah 1... with thy viper’s torch, 

Thou discord black, thou fain wouldst light my way. 

Dive it to mo ... in dying I perchance 

* KilU himself. * Antonjr» token off the stage. 

* Stkbs herself. 
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liiglii set the world on fire, and so^issolve it... 

Dost cr^pfor vengeance, Antony? ... ’tis blood ... 

But faithless blood ... O horror 4 . ; ruin ... death . . 

Aug, 0 Homans, let us go; in this vile land 
All breathes of terror, maon^ heaVn impure; 

The very air with ev*ry vice is tainted. 

^ Diob. 
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1 ^ 


THE ARGUMENT. 

The characters in this very singular play are divided into 
two classes—one comprising the first four denizens of the 
earth after the Creation, Adani, Eve, Cain and Abel: and 
the other consisting of supernatural Beings, including The 
Almighty, personified as The Voice of God; Lucifer, with 
his chief retainers Beelzebub, Mammon, and Ashttiroth; 
Sin, Envy, and Death; and Choruses of Angels and 
Demons. The whole of the speeches of these supernatural 
Beings are in rhyme, and contain a great variety of versifi¬ 
cation, which I have closely follow^. They are supposed 
to be sung. The human beings, on the other haiid, all 
^eak in blank verse, and use the ordinary heroic metre. 
One short prayer of Adam and his family in Act II., and 
another of Adam in Act III. are an exception to this rule, 
being in rhyme. Of the total number of verses in this 
pl^ (1567) as many as 680 are in rhyme. 

The play opens in Hell, where Sin recounts to his father 
« Lucifer his ineffectual attempts to gain admission to the 
happy feunily of Adam, who has become entirely reconcilod 
to, and pardoned by, Ged, after the Fall. Lucifer deter¬ 
mines to summon a council of his adherents, to determine 
on the means of insuring man’s destruction. Accordingly 
Ashtaroth, Beelzebub, and Mammon successively appear, 
with a vast crowd of minor demons, &o., and Lucifer tells 
them for what purpose he has assemble them, and calls, 
upon Sin to explain what he saw passing on earth. * Sin 
accordingly describes the perfect happiness which prevails 
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in the family of Adam, and the failure of his attempts to 
destroy it. Beelzebub first speaks, and tells Luidfer that 
he did wrong in leaving earth directly after ho had pro¬ 
duced the fall, by inducing Eve to taste the apple, and 
that his son Sin alone was ineidequate to take his place. 
He ought to have been accompanied by legions of demons, 
or by some great plague. Mammon suggests that Envy 
would be the proper person to send, she having been the 
cause of the ruin of the rebel angels. In accordance with 
his suggestion Envy is sent for and appears on the scene, 
attended by her dr^ful snakes. Ashtaroth advises that 
Death, the deaf daughter of Lucifer, should accompanv 
Efivy in her mission—a proposal which is received witn 
universal acclamation, and Death with her scythe and 
glass also enters. Lucifer instructs Envy to put on a 
3 ^outhful appeauranoe, and Death to take the form of a 
matron, as her mother; and informs the assembly that ho 
intends to go with them to earth, accompanied by Sin. 
The Chorus interposes its remarks all through this Act 
(which will remind the reader in many respects of the 
conference in Pandemonium of Satan and the rebel Angels, 
in the first and second Books of Paradise Lost). 

Act U. shows Adam and Eve discoursing, after his 
day’s lamr is over. It might be seen from her language 
that Abel is Eve’s favorite son, and she speaks of an 
inexplicable mark on Cain’s forehead. But Itoth parents 
show how deeply they love them both. Their sons join 
them, and explain their being late by one of A&l’s 
favorite lambs naving strayed, and Coin having recovered 
it with difficulty. Ine tenderness of Abel’s heart is made 
manifest, and the sterner, yet loving character of Cain, as 
yet untempted. After joining in prayer to the Almighty,^ 
they all partake of their frugal evening meal. A toud3ing 
^ne follows, caused by some words dropped by Adam 
implying the approach of age and their separation by 
death; and then they all retire to rest, after Adam has 
cautioned Eve never to let their sons hmow the story of 
the Fall md their lost happiness. 

T^ tirird Act shows the four mortals all sleeping, and 
' Ln^fifei with his companions and chorus of demons watch¬ 
ing them. Envy chooses Cain as her prey, Death chooses 
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Abol. The fotmer sends one of her snakes to tvrine round 
Cain’s haart. The evil spirits depart, and Cain awakes 
before it is light, having been dii^urbed by evil dreams. 
He complains to himself of having the hardest work to 
do, and of Abel being their parents’ favorite. He expe¬ 
riences strange, novel sensations, and dnally determines 
to go forth into the world, away from home, accompanied 
only by his pickaxe. Lucifer and Envy, who have been 
hovering near, appear, and Lucifer orders the latter to 
follow Gain, and hides himself in a dond. Tlie parents 
then awake, and find that Cain has departed, without 
their usual blessing. They rouse Abel, who recounts to 
them a dreadful dream which he has just had. 
points out a strange black cloud in their cottage, re- 
somhling, she says, one which she saw on the day of her 
temptation. Abel then departs to find his brother, the 
cloud disappears, and Adam and Eve describe to each 
other their apprehensions of impending misfortune. Adam 
offers up humble prayers to Heaven, and is answered by 
the Yoice of GU)d, and by a chorus of invisible Angels. 
Ho and Eve then start to look for their two children. 

Abel is seen at the beginning of the fourth Act on an 
open plain, searching for Cain. Lucifer mislec^ him by 
imitating Cain’s voice, and he hastens on, hopSg at any 
rate to overtake his brother at a great distant river, of 
which they had heard their father speak. Heath and 
Envy, in iheir disguise as mother and daughter, now 
appear in search of their respective preys. Cain enters, 
and, after regretting having run away, is about to return 
to his parent, when he is astonished at seeing two human 
beings approaching him, dressed like Eve. Envy ad¬ 
dresses him in mysterions verses, which awaken his 
curiosity, and presently depicts to him the happiness of 
the land where she dwells beyond the great river, and to 
which she invites him. She also artfully irritates him 
against his parents and Abel, accusing the former of 
keeping him in ignorance of the happiness desUned for 
him, in order that they ma^ reserve it for Abel instead, 
as only one mortal can enjoy it. To complete Cain’s 
enchantment, Envy summons choruses of dancers and 
singers to appear, who arthral him with their melodies 
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and dances, and disappear as instantaneously as they 
arrived. Envy touches Cain’s hand and also disappears 
with her mother. Cain, in wild excitement, is just 
rushing off to reach the proniiKed happy land before Abel, 
when the latter appears, in his search for Cain, also 
hastening towards the river. Cain turns against him 
Avrathfully with his pickaxe, and Abel flies. 

Cain has overtaken Abel at the fifth Act, and drags him 
back, overwhelming him with reproaches, the meaning of 
which Abel cannot understand. At one moment Cain’s 
better feelings get the upper hand, and he listens to Abel’s 
entreaties for mercy. Finally the evil spirit’s influence 
pifevails, and ho strikes down his brother with his axe. 
No sooner has he done so, than he repents and flies. Adam 
enters and hoars Abel’s dying story. Just as he expires, 
Eve appears. Adam endeavors to prevent her from 
seeing the dead body, but she soon discovers the truth. 
They lament together, and Adam curses Cain. The Voice 
of God is heard, telling them to dry up their tears, and 
turn all their thoughts to Heaven. 


In a Jong Preface to this remarkable tragedy, dated 
25th A^l, 179fl, Alfieri gives a curious account of the 
reasons which induced him to call it by the strange name 
of “ Tramelogedy,” indicating his little appreciation of 
Classical Etymology. He says that Abet is neither a 
tragedy, a comedy, a drama, a tragi-comedy, nor a Greek 
tragedy, whioh last would, ho thinks, be correctly de¬ 
scribed os melo-tragedy, “ Opera-tragedy ” would, in his 
opinion, be a fitting name for it, but he prefers interpo¬ 
lating the word “ mclo ” into the middle of the word^ 
“ tragedy,” so as not to spoil the ending, although by so 
doing he has out in two (as he acknowledges) the root of 
the word— rpayos. 

The orinnal title of this play was Ohm, a musical 
Tragedy, But Alfieri was extremely proud of his newly- 
invenM word, and hoped that he was introducing in this 
and oth^r similar dramas once contemplated by him, a 
"•nevfc style of writing destined to effect a revolution in 
Italian art, Opera in itself tending to enervate and degrade 
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the mind, whilst Tragedy elevates, enlarges, and confirms 
it. ** Ma^ then, tram^logody prepare, in part, this neces¬ 
sary and precious change, by which the Italians, mounting 
from their most efifeminate Upera to virile Trag^y, may at 
the same time raise themselves from the nuluty of their 
politics to the dignity of a real Nation.” 

Sismondi thinks that the allegory of Abel is fatiguing 
on the stage, and that the versification of Alfieri does not 
possess the loftiness and fascination requisite to adapt it 
to music. Few readers, however, will deny the interest of 
the work. 
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A TSAUMLOQEDX. 


BBAMATIS PERSONA. 


rHANTASTtC FERSOKAGES. 


TRAGIC PERSONAOEO. 


The Voicas op God. 

Luoifer. 

Beelzebub. 

Mammoh. 

Ashtaroth. 

Sin. 

Envy. 

Death. 

Chorus of Angels. 
Chorus of Demons. 


Adah. 

Eve. 

Cain. 

Abel. 


N.D. The PbuitRBUc PeTBonages. allvf whote 
TerwB are lyrical and In rtiyme, always aing 
them as recltatiTM vt airs. 

The Tragic Peraonagee recite in Uank verae 
and give their lyrics in recitative. 


Scene, —Different in nearly every Act. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. 

Kingdom of iMcif&r* 

LUCIFEB, SIN. 

Svn. Great monarch of the reahns of pain, 

The dark abyss I enter once again, 

After a sojonm of Ml many a da^ 

Upon that earth where man is now residing, 
Scorning our sway, 

And all the powers of hdil deriding. 

Ludf Dear son, thou knowest weU wat no excuse 
In this eternal exile is of use* * 
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Becount thy deeds, that I may tell 
The story to the gods of Hell. 

Hast thou not carried out my plan ? 

And that vile clay, which in those realms as Man 
Is known, does crime not yet debase it ? 

Does innocence continue still to grace it ? 

Sin, Thither, where now the sun shines bright, 

I vainly, father, wing’d my flight, 

To do thy bidding: but ’tis vain 
At present there to hope to reign. 

Man ridicules the might of Hell, 

And laughs to scorn thy pow’r as well; 

And I, in sorrow and disgrace. 

Left Earth, where God denied to mo a place; 
Despairing, 1 re-enter the dark pit. 

Where everlasting shades of darkness sit. 

Lueif, Perverse one, how didst thou perform thy part 
What force didst thou employ, what wiles, what art? 
What threats, what arms were used by thee 
Against the feeble frame 
Of man, for bom of flesh is he. 

And made for sin and shame ? 

Four only tread as yet earth’s face, 

Precursors of the human race. 

Upon the two first parents 1 
Brought trouble by my presence easily. 

Two sons besides now breathe, and yet withal 
Thou hast not pow’r to make them criminal ? ... 

Sin, They’re all as yet too much in God united. 
Though He, by lightens wrath incited, 

From Eden’s garden Adam banish’d. 

His tender mercy has not vanish’d; 

His sov’reign hand protects them still, 

Nor leaves them prisoners to their own vain will. 
Beside each man doth a vdng’d angel stand, 

Sent by the’ Eternal Maker, in his hand 
Waving and flashing through the air 
A dazzling, naked l^nd of temper rare: 

A&d we, me messengers of Hell, pierced thro’ 

' By the strange might of those transcendent rays, 
Afar stand, in tremhlmg wonder gaze, 

And nothing more can do. 
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These base slaves of the sovereign will of God, 

Thro’ fear^one obedient to His nod, 

And constant foes to us,—^who slav’ry love, 

And pleasure in our sorrows prove,— 

They glory in the duty hard 
Of keeping constant watch and guard 
Over tnat man, himself so small. 

Who for an apple’s glitter once lost all. 

Lv£if. Madness! what hear 1? from our seats in 
heaven 

Doth it our victors not suffice to know 
That we by thorn were forced, and crush’d, and driven 
Down to these mute and gloomy realms below ? 

And now, to make us feel still more accurst, 

They fain would man deliver,— 

Man whom my cunning taught to reason first, 

And keep him from our wiles for ever! 

Quick, to the rescue I Let the trumpet sound, 

The mighty ringing trumpet, all around, 

And gather all my children proud 
In one gigantic darksome crowd! 

Ha, ha! In this vast tomb each cave and rock 
Eesounds already with the awful shock.— 

Tell them the dangers thou hast had to face; 

Describo man’s dwelling and condition; 

That we at once may seek the place, 

And man, base man, no more withhold submission. 

Scene II. 

LUCIFER, SIN, CHORUS OF DEMONS. 

Chorus, 

To council, to council betake ye, 

Ye terrible warriors of might I 
From your lethargy, quick, quick, awake ye. 

Ye angels of night I 
Come, and the mighty voice obey 
Of your all-jpow’rful king. 

Which, echoing, ♦ 

Hath gather’d all this wondrous orowd to-^y! 
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A voice, 

«r 

Ye, who are grovelling in the lake of blood, 
And find in it your food; 

Ye, who in pitch are doom’d to lie. 

In brimstone boiling fearfully; 

And ye, whose doom is to dwell 
’Midst the barking and howling 
And roaring and growling 
Of all the fierce monsters of hell r 


Chorus, 

Como, and the mighty voice obey 
Of your all-pow’rful king, 

‘ 'Which, echoing. 

Hath gather’d all this wondrous crowd to-day! 
Auoiher'^voice, 

See where ti^endous Ashtaroth appears I 
High above all his giant form he rears; 
Beneath his feet the palace quakes, 

Still darker our dark night ne makes.' 

CItorus, 

To council, to council betake ye, 

Ye terrible warriors of might! 

Another voice. 

Why does a sudden silence fall 
On those who in front have gone ? 

They reverently, one and aU, 

Make way for one walking alone I 
Beglzebub 1 see, our second king, 

A' fiery weapon brandishing. 


Chorus* 

From your lethargy, quick, quick, awake ye, 

Ye angels of night I 

^ Tlii« emWimenfc of Ashtaroth as a mala spirit is not in aoccirdance 
with our English ideas. , See i’orodiss Loaty Book I., line 422, &e. 
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Anoth&r voice. 

But, who dtaws nigh, all ooTer*d with gold 
And gems so splendid, 

_ By so many attended ? 

Plail, Mammon, so niggard with treasures untold! 
Soon frail mortals before thee 
Will fall, and adore thee, 

And thine unerring bow 
Will lay them low. 

Okorus. 

Come, and the mighty voice obey 
Of your all-pow’rful king, 

Which, echoing. 

Hath gather’d all this wondrous crowd to-day! 
Anoilier voice. 

So vast the throng, this regal haU 
Suffioeth npt to hmd them all: 

But see how Lucifer his sceptre lifteth, 

And backward ev’ry wall around him lifteth! ^ 
The signal ceaseth; and the circle stands 
Obedient to our king’s commands. 

Chonta, 

Now the great council is collected; 

Eager to know the cause, 

They all with rev’rence pause. 

Their eyes on Ludfer directed. 

Author’s Note:—**This idea is taken from Milton. An ingenious 
machinist may amuse himself hy carrying it out: as may a skilful com* 
poser, by imitating with mnsioal sounds the slow retrogression of the 
scenes.** 
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SCKNE III. 

« 

LUCIFER, ASHTAROTH, RKELZEBUB, MAMMON, SIN, SILENT 

DEMONS, CHORUS. 

Ludfer, 

Yo gods of Hell, give ear to what I say, 

Whilst briefly making weighty indtters known; 
Things in my heart conceal’d for many a day, 
Leaving mo sad on my Tarhirean throne. 

I’ll tell not how we, brave, became the prey. 

And Heav’n for cowards was reserved alone: 

I’ll now unveil the acts, more cruel still, 

Of the unjust divine Creator’s will. 

That biped animal, finrt made on earth 
Of wretched clay, and Iprd of it to be 
Destined forsooth e’en from his very birth ; 

(Though the Creator, as it seems to mo 
Already dooms His work of little worth) 

This animal, to our indignity. 

Not only now on earth finds happiness,^ 

But into Heav’n e’en hopes to gain access. 

And God consents; and this proud aspiration 
For doing good sufficeth as his spur 
Whilst nought but dread of taking up his station 
In our lost ranks, forbiddeth him to err. 

To tear him from this hateful elevation 
Is needful; we must change his character. 

To hold th| lUwest place in hell would be 
Small punishment for his perversity. 

There leaving this my .first and beet loved son . 

To show my might, when my great enterprise, 
In giving my advice to Eve, was done, 

And I had doff’d my scaly snake’s disguise, 

He plied each art af ours, omitting none,— 

But all my pow’r a greater pow’r defies; 

* liifisin pure remains, behind the ceaseless guard 
Of the celestial angels, keeping ward. 
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And that ye all with greater certainty 

This vile worm’s scorn for us may hear narrated; 
That Hell no longer may defrauded he 

Of that fair prey, for which she long has waited, 
List, while he tells you of man’s state, how he 
With inward heavnly bliss is penetrated. 

That we may plan how to uproot his joy, 

Him to his natoal pain and crime decoy. 

Sin, 

Too true, alas! And I will now recite 

In mournful tones, whilst gloomily ye hear, 

How all his life is spent in pure delight: 

Eve wakes as soon as morning’s rays appear, 

And from the cool leaves bids him also rise, 

Her aid in ov’ry task, a&d solace dear. 

With minds at peace, and rested limbs, their eyes 
They turn together {ow’rd the eastern sky; 

And to that God, who all their wants supplies, 
Adoring homage pay with ecstasy: 

And neither (hear in thfs God’s wondrous graco!) 

Feels aught of that which is caime’s penalty, 
Bemorse, which makes its wounds bleed on apace: 

They a full pardon for their faults now share; 
And then, with a serene and placid face, 

For heard, as pure, hath been their ev’ry prayer. 
Their sons together to awake they haste; 

One single couch contains the brother>pair. 

Abel and Cain, their arms together laced 
In loving fashion, sleep in gentle rest, 

Which hath the labors of the day effaced. 

They too, as soon as risen, have address’d 
Accepted supplications to the Lord; 

Then to their work return, and do their best 
To furnish all things for their father’s board. 

Choi-us, 

0 sight full of madness I 
The sweat of the brow 

On which these vile ones trade. 

And seek not to evade, 

€ i 
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To them presents no terror now, 

Nor fills their hearts with sadness? 

Sin. 

The youthful Abel from his sheep-folds leads 
His flocks (so white, that he can in them see 
Mirror’d his face), and guides to pleasant meads. 

But elder Cain his strength turns willingly 
To greater hardships and to labors rude; 

The earth he breaks, that the good seed may bo 
There hid, and then bring forth a harvest good: 

The pair, with friendly emulation fill’d. 

Give to their par<mts the pure milk and food. 

Each helps the other: whilst the hues that gild 
His brother’s harvest Abel deems most fair: 

Cain loves the flocks more than the land he’s till’d. 
]\reanwhile their mother, with industrious care 
That all bo clad, doth weave the wool so white, 

Since innocence’s garb no more they wear. 

In pruning fruit trees Adam takes delight, 

And grafting them; the moss ho beautifies, 

That clothes the base nooks where they pass the night. 
And yet, although in this degrading wise 

They spend the livelong day, they ne’er give vent 
To sorrow, nor their frugal meal despise; 

But offer thanks to God, and are content. 

Charm. 

Vile fetid worm I 
On the sweat of thy brow 
Feed thou I feed thou ! 

And thus, if thou oanst, efface 
Thy shame and disgrace! 

A voice. 

A life so changed 
From thy life of yore, 

Canst thou bear it, light-hearted ? 

Dost thou sorrow not sore 
For thy bliss now d!epartcd ? 
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Chorus. 

Struck down to earthy abased, 

From that smiling Edeii chased 
For which thou wert in evil hour created, 

Dost groan not ? Canst thou raise 
Thy face to God, and praise 
Him who reduced thee to a state so hated ? 

Sin, 

1 tried to gain access on ev’ry side: 

Between the parents and the children first, 

The consorts next; the brothers then I tried, 

Whoso youthful breasts in reas’ning were not versed; 
But ov’rywhere the Angers sword of fire 
My pow’r defied, and bid me do my worst; 

So that, as 1 no influence could acquire 
Over such hearts, a witness stood 1 there 
Of their great joy, inflamed with fruitless ire. 

Darts steep’d in flames of wrath, of temper rare^ 

I shot at Adam’s heart ; that ho might load 
Eve with abusive accents of despair. 

As being her to whom his fall ho owed. 

In vain my darts : the Angel pity shod, 

His hojirt with pardon straightway overflow’d, 

Then, in the woman’s breast I purpostid 
Deep wounds to plant, and turn to hate the shamo 
Of her own fault; Eve forthwith was misled; 

When, lo! the Angel to her succor came, 

Disjiersed the hate, and made her once more prizso 
That virtue which was Adam’s constant aim. 

In short, I mingled, in a thousand wise, 

* The bitter cup of discord, but in vain: 

A mighty Bow’r a remedy supplies, 

Reviving ev’ry spark of love again. 

Chorus, 

Hell may indeed once more 
By Hbav’n dofhated be ; 

But how ’gainst man must wo 
Conduct a puny war, 
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And be asBiired of victory ? 

Easy his overthrow, 

Since man was made for Hell ; 

Not long shall our base foe 
Against our pow’r rebel. 

Too great would be our infamy. 

Beelzebub, 

0 mighty Monarch of the darksome Pit, 

Since thou to Council call’st each minister, 

The naked truth thou doubtless wilt prefer ; 

So I without reserve my thoughts submit. 

After that into serious error thou 
Hadst dragg’d weak woman ’neath the serpent’s guise, 
For thee so soon to leave her was not wise; 

This the complaint doth prove, we’re hearing now. 

He conquers who endures. If thou didst deem 
None of us worthy there to take thy place, 

Thy duty 'twas less quickly to retrace 
Thy footsteps: thus to me the case doth seeni. 

But, who was left by thee to wage the fight. 

And drag man onward to successive faults ? 

Sin only; all unfit for such assaults. 

When he was not supported by our might. 

’Tis true he is thy child by Pride, and so 
The germs of all things evil doth contain: 

But for that very reason strives in vain 
To make man’s ftiults to full perfectioXL.|^w. 

Legions of demons, for the enterprise ^ 

All arm’d, thou ^ouldst have sent, his heart to stonn; 
Or some great Plague, disguised in other form, 

To charm mm with deceitful melodies. 

Chorus. 

* 

F^all wise is the discourse 
Beelzebub hath spoken; 

By either firaud or force 
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Bo man’s resistance broken! 

• Full wise is the discourse 
Beelzebub hath spoken. 

Mammon. 

But why to victory,—O gracious Father, 

Thy squadrons send, if like results for thee 
Labours less hard—suffice to gather ? 

A livid gem for ever—belongs to Hell, 

At sight of which each one of us doth shiver ; 

Th’ eternal breath—of Envy-fell. 

Let then that dreadful one,—who hurl’d us erst 
From Heav’n to flames undying, bear anon 
To mortal man—her frost accurst. 

She, with her placid face,—and lying smile, 
Will make his heart all rotten to the base; 

Will make his mind—and breast most vile. 

Chorus. 

Come forth, thou Envy pallid, 

From out thy dwelling squalid! 

And Heav’n defying, hasten thou 
To earth above, and darken now 
The daylight fair. 

A voice. 

And with thee also take 
Each clammy hideous snake, 

Whose fearm hisses wake 
The trembling air. 

Around thy forehead twine them, 

And in thy breast enshrine them, 

And round thy vest combine them 
In order rare. 


Chorus. 

Come forth, thou Envy pallid, 
From out thy dwelling squalid I 
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Another voice. 

With lurid torch leading, 
Thy footsteps preceding, 
Bo Discord there! 
Thy thirst to slake, 

Gall and blood to take, 
Let her beware! 


CJtorue. 

Yes, Ileav’n defying, hasten thou 
I’o earth above, and darken now 
The daylight fair. 


Another voice. 

Behold, her frozen breath, around her dealing death, 
Shows her to come from her dark home, 

And here repair. 

Lo, now she draweth nigh, and ’twixt her teeth on high, 
A dying serpent holds, in writhing tortuous folds. 

Her dainty fare,^ 


Ashtaroth. 

Yes, she at whoso mere advent I now see 
The Council all struck dumb, and trembling look; 
She ’tis who up to Earth should order’d be; 

For, if I rightly read the Future’s book, 

She’ll never leave the side of man again, 

No other palm bo anxious to obtain. 

She can do more alone than all our legions 
By thousands gather’d, clad in armor fell: 

By sending her from these Tartarean re^ons 
To act on Earth as bully base for Hell, 

A twofold gain to Hades will ensue, 

And all man’s hopes will be defeated too. 

^ U&irersal Bilence. Envy slowly advanoesi whilst all the Personages 
' and the Chorus hold their i>eaoe. 
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But the*deaf second daughter of our king 
Should to her sister added bo, pale Death; 

To man alone her claws will terror bring, 

Down here in Hell she only wastes her breath: 
On Earth alone should be her feeding place, 

She ne’er should slacken in her onward race. . 

Behind the steps of Envy let her go, 

^ And with pale, skinny, crooked fingers seize 
And torture man,, ‘who never saw this foe. 

Then Earth shall many harvests reap like these; 
With human bl(K)d she never will bo cloj'^’d, 

Till from the very root is she destix>y’d. 

Ckot'US. 

Death, Death, to open the portal 
Of sorrowful Hell, 

To Earth proceed, Hud that vain mortal, 

That haughty worai, torment thou well! 

His coming fate he little doth heed. 

Go now, 0 Death,—to Earth proceed! 

Death. 

Who calls mo so ? 

Where am I, where ? 

Where shall I go ? 

What sounds fill the air ? 

What task is decreed ? 

On what shall 1 feed ? 

' Chorus. 

Death, Death, to open the portal 
Of sorrowful Hell, 

Go now, 0 Death,—to Earth proceed I 

Death. 

Be it so! 

With hour-glass and scythe. 

And Hydras that writhe, 

To Earth I go.—^ 

What sounds fill the air? 

' A general shout is here raised, interrupting the chafit of Death. 
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Lucifer, 

My daughter, that wild noise which seems to thee 
So stunning, is my people’s loud up-roar; 

My will with their opinion doth agi-ee. 

Which is to loose thee from thy native shore. 

Go then to Earth; lot man ne’er pardon’d be 
By thee: but the less guilty evermore 

Should be thy prey; Envy shall point them out. 

Her constant presence shall remove all doubt. 

Your innate squalor ye must both disguise. 

And cover with an aspect false and lair: 

Thou with, the snakes, in youthful lively wise 
Must feign to be a maid of beauty rare: 

Thou with the scythe, beneath a matron’s guise 
Thy naked bones and foul face hiding there ; 

Mother and daughter seeming to the view. 

I, with my son, will shortly follow you.— 

Yes, gods of Hell, I am preparing now 
To go to Earth, my dear son by my side. 

That I’m a monarch frank, must all allow; 

By none be my authority defied ; 

I might have sent great talkers, I avow. 

But who, in doing, would take little pride. 

1 go, I conquer, 1 return; soon after. 

The ill-behaved shall find small cause for laughter 

Chorus. 

Long life, long life to our King I 
In him are sense and courage blended; 

His people’s good he hath ever intended. 

Long life, Tong life to our King! 

A voice. 

Ye warriors and ye leaders, 

Ye swarthy cherubim. 

To Hell’s hot gate, in solemn state, 

Up, follow him I 

Him the magnanimous 
Monarch of ! 
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Chorus, 

* Long live the magnanimous 
Monarch of Hell I 


ACT II. 

Scene I. 

Adam*8 Cottage, 

ADAlf, EVE. 

Eve, The sun already nears the western hills. 

And yet our two beloved sons have not 
Homeward return’d: what can it mean? 

Adam, ^ My sweet 

And dearly cherish’d wife and sister too, 

Let it not trouble thee! Later than this 
We oftentimes before have seen them come. 

Thou knowcst that our flock each day becomes, 

Thanks to the loving-kindness of our God, 

More numerous; so that our youthful Abel 
No longer flnds that he has strength enough 
To keep them in ; it often is Cain’s wont 
To leave behind his mattock in the field 
Where,,he was working, helping him to catch 
His over-daring lambs. Perchance to-day ^ 

Has this occurr’d, and they have not return’d. 

Eve, ’Tis that which makes me sad. So feeble is 
The constitution of our darling Abel, 

That I am ever dreading the great strain 
That he each day exerts upon himself. 

Adam. What then ? Our God ’twas gave him, and our 
God 

Will keep him too. Was not our Cain as feeble 
Through all his earlier years ? Yet he alone, 

Without a brother to assist him then, 

Tended the flocks. 

Eve. ’Tis true; but in those days 

Our flock was not so large as it is now. 
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Adam. To sum up all, sinco ’tis His sov’reign will 
That over all the world our race should spread, # 

We, bj’’ anticipation, must ensure 
With thoughtful care a due supply for all. 

Eve. Unhappy 11 Why thus remind me, Adam, 

That I’m the cause of the laborious, hard, 

Long toil thy sons and grandsons must endure 
For their subsistence ? Never do I place 
Inside my mouth the food for us produced 
By the hard labor of our Cain, but 1 
Break into tears and anger with myself. 

Adam. Part of myself, than self to me more dear. 

Thou knowest that I feel no griefs but thine. 

I pray thee, by our love, to give no place 
Inside thy bosom to this bitter poison. 

God has done naught in vain. If this took place. 

It ought to happen thus. Our jpresent being 
Gives me no sorrow. Idleness and pleasure. 

In our delightful earthly Paradise, 

Assail’d us far too much. The lofty hope 
There to return hereafter; and the hope 
Of earning by our works a Paradise, 

Which in our ears the voice of God in thunder 
Once sounded forth; yes, this shall be a spur 
To praise Him, and a spur to doing good. 

Eve. What sweetness, Adam, find I in thy words I 
What tnith 1 Thy voice, with kindly ray, clears up 
And silences each tempest in my heart. 

Though many a cloud presents itself, to shed 
Its darkness o’er my mind, one look of thine, 

In which the purity of harmless joy 

And love is sparkling, drives away each pain. 

If thou didst know with how much pleasure 1 
For thee and for our children labor . «. 

Adam, Yes, 

Sweet Eve, far more than thou dost think, I notice 
Thy constant efforts. That white milk they bring us 
Each day to place upon our frugal board. 

Is far less white them is thy tender heart. 

I ever ask a daughter from the Lord, 

Hesembling thee, that other daughters may 
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Be bom to make our far descendants happy. 

As thou Jiast made mo happy. 

Eve. This I covet, 

More than thyself: companion of my sox, 

Daughter in years, a sister in her love, 

She’ll be to me, I trust: I also pray 
That her mild disposition may resemble 
My Abel’s sweet and gentle character. 

Adam. Mother of AIkjI rather than of Cain 
Thou always show’st'thyself: now, why is this? 

Eve. *Twas Abel that I last bore in my arms ; 
Therefore in me more tenderness he wakes: 

But not more love. ’Tis true that, were I not 
Mother of both, in Abel there’s a something 
More innocent and docile, which appeals 
More to my heart, than the rough masculine 
Harsh look of Cain. But, say: does it not seem 
To thee that on Cain’s forehead is impress’d, 
Extending from one eyebrow to the other, 

A certain dark inexplicable mark, 

Kosembling, as it wete, a cloud of blood ? 

Adam. I have a father’s eyes: in both, I see 
A son: do thou observe them in like manner. 

We can to good direct them, with a living 
Pattern of virtue. Cain is never slow 
In acting well; meanwhile his father watches 
O’er him unceasingly. He has arrived 
At boiling years, when, like a raging lion, 

The untamed spirit roars. Full well do I 
Eemember in myself the restless flame, 

Which at that age pervaded ev’ry vein : 

J3ut then was held above my head the hand 
Of a far diffrent Father, the Creator: 

My will’s his curb; ’twas then the* Almighty’s will. 
As far as my weak strength allows, I’ll do 
All that I can to draw him on to right. 

Meanwhile do thou, as was thy wont, divide 
Between them thy embraces and thy precepts, 

As if they wore Jiut one.—But here they come. 
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Scene II. c 

CAIN, ABEL, ADAlf, EVE. 

Eve. Wherefore have ye, my sons, delay’d so long ? 
Why have ye kept us in this state of anguish ? 

Ahel, Dear mother, pardon us; the cause of this 
Am I. 

Cain. Thou see’st that on my neck I bear 
This little lamb. 

Abel. It is my favorite. 

’Tie always flying: ’tis too quick : to-day 
It got involved in such a steep descent. 

That down the cliif it went, and down and down ... 

Cain. So that ’twas only with great pain and risk 
That one could scramble down to bring it back. 

Ahel, ’Twas thou didst go; I did not dare. 

Cain. ’Tis safe. 

Ahel, But on this shoulder it is sorely wounded; 
Poor little thing 1 and how it moans! 

Cain. * Thou’rt worse 

Than it; cheer up, and do not grieve, dear Abel! 

I’ll make for it a plaster warm, composed 
Of herbs and milk; ’twill soon be well again. 

And then I’ll weave for thee a little string 
Of osier twigs, that thou mayst hold it in. 

It is too saucy: thus thou’lt always have it 
Under thine eyes, and with thy favorite 
Thou’lt better guard thy other sheep. 

Adam. My sons, 

Ye make me happy: for to hear those pure 
Fraternal accents spreads a joy immense 
In my paternal heart. 0 thou, who takest 
Such tender care of thy dear younger brother, 

Bless^ be thou! Sucn care of thee did 1 
Take in the days when thou too wert a child. 

Abel, thy brotW in the fields and woods 
Thy second father is. 

; Abef. I deem him such, • 

And well he knows it. Father, if thou knewest 
How mu^oh fatigue he undertakes for me', 
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And for this wanton flock! It grieves my heart 
To be coijipeird so often to disturb him. 

Cain. Bo silent! What are we, but only one? 

Thou wilt grow up; thy chin will darker be, 

Thy arm got stronger; thou wilt then be able 
In my hard work to help me; and besides 
We shall have other brethren (this we hope, 

As father oft has told us), who will tend 
The flocks. 

Eve, Now, Adam, is our ov’ning meal 
All ready for us. Come, my darling sons, 

Quick, come! your places take; lot us sit down, 

As soon as in the name of God your father 
Has bless’d the food that Ho hath given us. 

Adam} 

0 kind celestial Father, who 
Dost see us, though unseen, wo pray 
That Thou wilt us with favor view, 

And bless our happy meal to-day. 

The sun, when first ho rises, 

When half his race is run, 

And when the dark’ning mountains 
Proclaim the setting sun, 

He ever prays and worships Thee, 

Without whom he would nothing be. 

AU Four. 

0 kind celestial Father, who 

Dost see us, though unseen, we pray 
That Thou wilt us with favor view, 

And bless our happy meal to-day. 

Adam. Now sit we down and eat; for each of us 
Has earn’d his food by having done his work. 

Yo young ones certainly must famish’d be. 

And more than weary. Therefore, good my wife, 

Let them be served the first. 

> Adam, like a tragic actor and not a singer, ahonld recite these v|rse9 
with a more pompous intonation than the others, and in musical tones, 
without however singing. 
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Eve, To-day I’vo made, 

My dearest sons, a little circular * 

Oako out of flour and milk, on tlio live coals 
Baked hard: here is a piece of it: I hope 
That ye will like it; taste it; it will make you 
Quite strong again. 

Abel Delicious! 0 dear mother, 

How sweet and good it is! what is it call'd ? 

I know it not: thou never told’st us of it. 

Cain. Here, brother! thou must eat this other piece. 
Eve. No, no; that is not fair: for thou dost labor 
Far more than he; thou ought’st to have the most. 

Cain. In giving it to him, 1 take more pleasure 
Than eating it myself. 

Abel. Thou art too kind. 

Mother, shall I accept or not ? he gives it; 

’Tis so delicious, so . .. 

Adam. Let Abel have it: 

I in exchange will give to thee, my son, 

This pear: 'tis one of those that 1 myself 
Have grafted: take it! what a beauty 'tis! 

'Tis almost largo enough to fill both hands: 

For love of me now oat it. 

Cain. 0 what grateful, 

What precious juice I but I must give to Abel 
This Httlo quarter of it. 

Eve. 0, young glutton! 

Just see him ! always takes ho ev'rything. 

Abel. I ? I obey him always like a father. 

Eve. How charming art thou! 

Adam. Blessed bo yo both! 

Ye are out eyes; some day ye will become 
Our faithful props when we attain old age. 

Abel. What kind of thing is this old age of yours, 
Of which I hear you speak so frequently ? 

Adam. My son, it is the very opposite 
Of that which thou art now. As, day by day, 

A something constantly is added on 
^Unio thy strength, tliy beauty, and thy stature, 
tJhto thy intellect and understanding: 

So, day by day, a something of all these 
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Is constantly decreasing and destroy’d 
In ns, thy parents. 

Abel. Bnt, how happens this ? 

Ye, who are both so kind, and who both love ns 
So mnch, ye surely ought to go on growing 
In ev’rytiling, still more than we do. 

Adam. xibcl, 

Hast thou o’er seen, when first the morning dawn’d, 

And when thon from our cottage wontest forth, 

Hast thou o’er seen the rose, impregnated 
With the nocturnal strength-restoring dew, 

Stand swelling and awaiting the sun’s rays, 

It« leaves to open with their kindly power ? 

Abel. 0 yes ! full often have I seen it; oft, too. 

Have I observed, when coming home at ove. 

That it was scorch’d and half burnt up, and drooping; 
And on the following day^scarce half remain’d; 

And the third day, ’twas gone. 

Adam. Thou, then, hast seen. 

My son, that which will, after a few years, 

To my life happen, and to that as well 
Of thy dear mother... 

Abel. Hcav’nsl the day will como. 

When I shall seek for you, and nowhere find 
Either of my beloved parents thon ? 

Adam. He forces mo to weep, alas! with this 
His innocent discourse. What shall wo do. 

My Eve, what shall wo do? 

Cain. Why weepcst thou, 

Father beloved ? 

Abel. ^ My mother too (0 God !), 

Qonceals her face and weeps. Have 1 perchance 
Bispleased you with my speech? 0 pardon me. 

And I will ask no more vexatious questions. 

Adam (aside). I grieve not for myself; I worse de- 
^ served: 

These guiltless ones bewail I. Ah, how vast 
The happiness of which my fault deprived them!— 

Cain. Let us be silent, Abel. See, our father 
Talks to himself in grave and pensive wise. 

Adam. My sons, the night draws on; go to your rest: 
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Your father blesses you: in God rejoicing, 

Sleep yo: and with the morning’s earliest rays ; 
From your fraternal couch will I arouse you. 

Now calmly sleep, in the profound repose 
Of happy innocence. 

Abel, Let’s go; already 

I can no more, from very weariness. 

Ckm, Let’s go; but, mother, thou must bless us first. 
Eve, At the same time, dear sons, embrace 1 you.^ 

Scene III. 

ADAM, EVE. 

Adam. Eve, toll me if thou ever saidst a word 
To our dear sons of my lost happiness ? 

Eve, I never did: thou bad’st me not: I spoke not. 
Adam. And I, incautiously, by grief o’ercome. 
Well-nigh betray’d myself just now. Ah, never 
Let them the story learn! I much should fear 
That they would therefore love us less. Now, come; 
Let us retire to rest.—Almighty Father, 

Over us may Thy watchful eye keep guard I 


ACT III. 

Scene I. 

NigM, Adam's Cottage, ^ 

LUCIFER, SIN, ENVY, DEATH, DEMONS; ABEL and CAIN slew¬ 
ing; ADAM and EVE deeping. 

Ludf, But those Celestial Angels, where are they, 
Always so ready us to drive away ? 

Sin. They at thy coming maybe were surprised, ^ 

And turn’d their backs ... 

Lucif* If so, they’re well advised. 

a 

^ The sons retire to their couch, opposite to that occupied by Ere and 
Adam, after the last words of the Act. 
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But quick, before fresh armM bands arrive, 

Fr«M succor bearing. 

To place a harsh bit on our daring, 

Our work to finish let us strive, 

Chorits of Benvms. 

Death, Envy, all man’s bliss and joy 
. Poison, eradicate, destroy! 

All happy mem’ries of the past dissever. 
And in the future, may he weep for ever! 

Ghorm of Lacif&r^ Sin, Envy, and Death, 

Poison, eradicate, destroy 
Man’s ev’ry joy! 

Ohorua of Demons. 

Now have arrived the pow’rs of Hell, 
The stubborn ones to punish well. 
Poison, eradicate, destroy 
Man’s ev’ry joy! 

Lucif. 

And tremble not. 


All 

And tremble not. 

Man’s ev’ry joy 
Now fearlessly destroy I 

Envy, 

This one shall be my prey, 

Now sleeping on his back: 

His face is mark’d with passions black. 
Quick, quick, good snake, away! 

And round his inmost heart entwine, 

And gnaw it into atoms fine. 

Death, 

And I prefer this other, 

Lying beside his brother. 


YOK n. 
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His youthful figure does zue good: 

1*11 bless him now. 

Sleep thou I Sleep thou! 

To-morrow I will drain thy blood. 

Yes, youth! I will begin on thee 
My living, which no life will be. 

How will that other oouplo sleeping there 
Be fill’d with blank despair I 

Xmc*/. 

Already doth thy subtle livid snake 

Crawl over Cain; his inmost heart is bitten 
By its dread chill. And thou dost certain make 
The fast approaching doom of Abel: 

Upon his face I see it written; 

He cannot ’scape thy scythe inexorable. 

Daughters, ye well have defne your enterprise: 

That which remains, but little is, I wot. 

Is ow seen, and now unseen; now in disguise. 

Now in our proper shapes; in ev’ry spot, 

Afar off now, now near at hand again. 

We must observe the pair. 

And take good care 

That both the bitter chalice fully drain. 

Now let us go: approaching is the day: 

Let then their sleep depart, and light appeal. 
Before these mortals*eyes again give way 
To the approach of idle slumber here, 

They with excessive tears consumed shall be. 
Now let us go ; around that threshold w;e 
Full arm’d will hover, and observe our prey. 

Scene II. ^ 

CiSiiN, and ike otkere, sleeping. 

Cain. Wliat’s this ? what’s this ? ... Am I awake ? , .. 
How is it 

.T^t sleep, before the morning's dawn has come, 

^ All the Demons have disappeared. Cain awakes, and jumps up from 
bis couch. 
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'Abandons me ? it still is night. That sleep, 

Have I perchance, with all my daily sweat, 

Not earn’d it properly ? . . . Bl^old, these others 
Meanwhile sleep peacefully. What will they do. 
What win they do, when they awake and rise 
Fi’om their effem’nato couch ? Cain here, Cain there, 
’Tis always Cain, Cain, Cain: and then the dear on'e, 
The apple of our parents’ eyes, is Abel. 

In vain I seek to hide this from myself. 

But I too plainly see it. Why stay longer 
With those who are such foes to thee ?—0 Heavens ! 
My brother, mother, father, foes to me ? . . . 

Am I awake ? What did I say ? . . . What chill, 
Unfelt before, my bosom now assails ? 

And in the middle of the chill, why bum I 
With sudden wrath ? What did I say ? ... I said : 

I wish to leave this nest of thankless ones 
For ever. Yes, ’twill easy be for me, 

With this strong arm, both food and quietness 
To conquer for myself. Ah, too unequal 
The bargain was between us: with my sweat 
I can at least regain my liberty. 

Como, then, hard pickaxe! do thou come with me. 

As ray companion ; wild boasts fear J not. 

When arm’d with thee: 0 pickaxe, thou to me 
Shalt be both arms, and riches, and my sole 
Patenul heritage. I cannot stay: 

A hand invisible now drags me forth 
All forcibly. I go then. Nevermore 
Can I behold those others, all immersed 
So placidly in sleep by them usurp’d. 

^ot me no more behold them; no, no more! 

Scene III. 

LUCIFER and ENVY reajjpeor. 

Lucif. 

Quick, follow him! The fury wild 

Which ought to gnaw his heart, is absent yet; 
Quick, follow him, my child! 

Seize him, and make thy work complete! 

2 K 2 
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Envy, 

Out of my sight ho shall not pass: 

Meanwhile for us the snake ii^ workings 
And, in his bosom lurking, 

Destroys, in one promiscuous mass. 

His eyes, soul, senses, mind and heart. 

Lucif, 

If so, to keep a watch on him thou art 
Enough: my duty it shall be 
To watch these other ones apart, 

While a black cloud doth cover me. 

Scene IV. 

ADA.M, EVE, ADEL; LUCIFER in a cloud, 

Adam,^ Up, up, my sons I darling sons, enough 
Yo now have slumber’d; and the time has come 
To render thanks, and praises sing to God, 

Before ye go to work again . . . What see I ? 

Has Cain gone out already ? he more prompt 
Than is his father? Have I then delay’d 
Later than usual ? no: a doubtful ray 
Is only just beginning to make war 
On the black air.—Where art thou, then, my Cain ? 
Where art thou, Cain ?—^His pickaxe, too, I see not 
In its accustom’d place! has he then gone 
To work already? without Abel too? 

Before I have embraced him, and have bless’d him ? 

It seems to me, and is, impossible. .. 

Eve, come thou; and assist me in my search 
For Cain. 

Eve. What is’t? is he not lying still 
By Abel’s side? 

Adam. No; and although I’ve call’d him 

In all direotions loudly sev’ral times, 

He answers not. 

Eve. Alas! this frightens me. 

"Without his brother, he is never wont 

* Rising from his Oouch. 
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To move a step; still less before the dawn. 

At what liime did he leave ? let’s hear if Abel 
Can tell us aught. Awake, my sou! arise! 

It is full time. 

Ahd,^ 0 mother! thou wilt save mo: 

Thy voice doth snatch me from a wicked monster: * 

Save me, 0 mother, save me. 

Eve. Why thus speak ? 

What hast thou seen? what fearest thou? 

Adam. 0 God I 

This dawn appears as the ill messenger 
Of an unlucky day to break. 

Eve. My son, 

Take courage: thou art in thy mother’s arms. 

What fear’st thou ? panting... 

Abel. Mother!. . . A black cloud 

Is only now removing from mine eyes, 

And that but slowly . ,. Now I find at length 
A little breath. 

Adam, From whence can have arisen 

Such, and so great distress? ... 

Abel. My dreams, which ever 

Have peaceful been and sweet, throughout this night 
Have been to me the cause of fearful anguish. 

And at the moment when I in my sleep. 

Hearing thy voice, sprang to my feet, just then 
Methottght that I was standing in the deep 
Cave of the fountain; whilst 1 in the waves, 

Limpid and cold, held both my naked arms. 

And let them dangle down, that I might draw 
Out of my veins the sun’s excessive heat, 

Brom out the water suddenly a monster 
Sprang up, and tried to seize me. 1 fell back 
Upon the ground. Then presently 1 thought 
That 1 beheld my timid flock in mght, 

As though pursued; and then I heard the howls 
Of an unknown wild beast that mangled them, 

Mix'd with the groans of my dear toder lambs: 

1 call’d on Cain for help with all my might; 

But he return’d no answer. Then 1 ran 

> Springing to bis feet, and running to his mother** arms. 
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To give assistance to my flock, and ran 
Still faster. But no sooner did the monster '' 
Observe me, than he left the lambs, and Icap’d 
With wide-extending jaws upon my back; 

His eyes appear’d like fire: six times was he 
The size of our great dog; his teeth met in me.— 
O God! what feaiful chill I felt! And lo! 
Mother, I hear thy voice; and find myself 
Within thine arms. 

Adam. And didst not thou perceive 

When Gain arose ? 

Abel. Xot I. Is he not lying 

Still on the spot he occupied when we 
Lay down together? 

Eoe. Lo, the morning now 

Has dawn’d. Let us bow down before our great 
Father Omnipotent: ’tis He alone 
Who all our ills can cure: and only He 
Can drive away all teiTor from our breasts. 

Adam. 1, too, would fain adore Him, but 1 feel 
A certain obstaclo oppose my prayers. 

And make mo dumb. And yet, God knows if I 
Still trust in Him, in Him alone! Kow, tell me. 
Eve, if thy soul is also lying in 
A state of torpor? or am I alone 
By it assail’d ? 

Eve. 0 look I Behold yon cloud. 

All black, except where bounded by a fringe, 
Which seems to be of blood! A such-liko cloud 
I saw lx)fore, but not so terrible. 

Upon that day when to assail me came 
That curs^ ser^nt with its foul deceit. 
Unhappy we I edas I some great misfortune 
Hangs over us. 

Abel. Are ye then frighten’d both 

By m^ late dream ? And are we all immersed 
In grief, and yet does Cain, abandon im ? 

I fly up on his track. Ho ye remain 
•« i^d oner prayers to God, that I with, him 
Mat here return, and all may, re-united. 

Fulfil our sacred duties. I full soon 
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' Will find him, doubtless in the field ; perchance 
E'en now he needs assistance. Maybe he 
Has by a like black dream been tom away 
From his unquiet couch. 

Adam, Who knows! 'tis so 

Perchance. In any case, thou well hast spoken, 

My son; it is not right to let the day 
Commence, till we hkvQ all together raised 
Our voice to God. Go, run, and quick return. 

Eve. One instant wait, my son, that I may first 
Embnice thee. Now, then, go, and with thy brother 
Quickly return: and tell him that we all 
By him alone in mortal grief are placed. 

Now, lose no time! ^—How quickly he has gone! . . 
It seems as if his light feet went on wings. 


SCKNE V. 

ADAM, BVE. Afterwards the voice of god. 

Adam. Alas! we have done wrong in lotting him. 

Dear child, proceed alone ... 

Eve. Ah! yes ... 

Adam, But why 

Do nothing more than think ? I’ll call him back ... 

But, he has gone too far. And if I follow’d ? . . . 

0 Heav’ns! thee must I leave .. . Why am I fill’d 
By such a wild unwonted perturbation ? 

Eve. Lot’s follow him together. 

Adam. What would happen. 

If they return’d here by some other way, 

And found that we had gone? while we in turn 
*Could find no trace of them? Thou see’st that wo 
Should be exposed to doulde anguiah then. 

Let’s trust in Ck>d meanwhile: in short..» 

Eve. ^ I feel 

Emotions indesoxibable ; a grief 
Unbounded weighs me down: my tears jest now, 

When Abel. I embraced, an op’ning fbro^ 

From out mine eyes: it seem’d to me as though , « ^ 

‘ On AbeFB departure, the cloud behind which Lucifer stood, disappears. 
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I for the last time were embracing him. 

And then his dreadhil dream I... 0 God I if ever* 

By GodVpermission, such a beast.. . How wrong, 

How wrong wert thou in not thyself proceeding 
In search of Cain I 

Adam, My dearest wife I now calm 

Thy soul a littlo: 1 already feel 
That I am stronger. From my side methinks 
That a mysterious heavy vapor dark 
Has been removed: my heart no longer suffers 
From that unknown accursM stench; my mind 
No more is clouded o*er. Yes, I did wrong. 

Quite wrong, in sending Abel thus alone: 

Twas only I that should have gone in search 
Of Cain; how could I so unthinking be 
At such a time? If 1 had shouted, Cain 
Had heard me, even though ho might have gone 
Beyond the wood. 0 God! what shall I do? 

Follow? I leave thee; wait for them? perchance 
They’ll not return. Let us, belovM Eve, 

Bow low before our Maker: blend thy prayers 
With mine in silence; till from His abode 
His voice sonorous, coming to our aid, 

Instructs us. 

Eve. Yes, before Him lot us bow. 

Adam,^ 

Father and Lord, our safety and our light! 

Thou all dost Imow, Thou all dost see, 

And nought can e’er ooour against Thy will: 

If therefore false appears to Thee 

The cause which has reduced these shades of night, ‘ 
One breath from Thee will chase away the iU: 

But if, Great Maker, it to Thee seems right 
That by misfortune we should punish’d be, 

Grant, not that we may ’scape it, for each woe 

We merit; but that we may know 
Which of us is in jeopardy. 

* ihfter a short instrumontal harmony, Adam intones this prayer in 
mnsioai tones. 
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The voice of Ood,^ 

AdaUy arise! Tky prayers to Mo 
Are not displeasing: but fix’d laws that know 
No change, bid thee to bow to destiny, 

Which rules imperiously all things below.* 

Chorua of InvMle Angela, 

Adam, a man thou art: 

All things created, destiny doth guide; 

Thou, too, must bow before it. Trust thy heart 
Eather to God, than to all else beside. 

A voice of the Chorus. 

Fewer the sands beneath the sea, 

Fe-wer the stars of heav’n will be 
Than they who will from thee derive their birth. 
In countless numbers.with the race 
Of human beings will the face 
Be cover’d of the boundless-stretching earth. 

Another voice. 

But then with man created were 

His good and evil, mighty in their sum. 

But weigh’d by destiny in balance fair. 
Adversity, the whetstone where the gold 
Of virtue will be sharpen’d, and become 
Able to oopo with troubles manifold. 

Prosperity, the rook against whose side 
The bark of human wit 
So light, will surely split, 

Steer’d by its wonted pilot, human pride. 

The voice of God.^ 

Whate’er they be, your destinies recline 
On high resolves eternal. 

Turn, turn to the supernal 
Maker of all things humbly, then, thine eye; 
And, like a eon resign’d, ne’er try 
To penetrate, with those weak pow’rs of thine. 

The cause of mysteries divine.— 

Preceded by thunder and lightning. * Thunder and lightning. 
* neceded and followed by thunder and lightning. 
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Adam. 'Let us adoro and tremble, Evo; and, born 
To weeping, let us weep : nought else remains, r* 

Now rise Wo ; and God’s lofty will in silence. 

Whatever it be, await. Too much have we 
God disobey’d upon that first occasion. 

But in the meantime we should not abandon 
Our sons; ah no! this neither God commands, 

Nor destiny. Now let us go ; and seek them 
In all directions: come; and then we four, 

In one united, will await the blows 
Aim’d at us all by cruel destiny. 

Eve. O ye dear sons! where are ye ? On their 
track 

Let us go quickly. Ah, how great and many 
The terrors warring on a mother’s heart! 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

A vast open Country. 

ABEL, preceded hy lucjfer, inmstble to him. 

Abel. Behold, upon the track of him I seek 
I have attain’d at last the desert plain; 

And scarcely is the wood to be discern’d, 

Which I have left behind. How many times 
Have I already cried: Cain! Cain! and he 
From time to time an answer gives to mo. 

But whence, I know not; and I cannot see him. 
Now on this side, now that, and oft in front, 

And presently behind, 1 seem to have him; 

But all the more that I advance, the more 
The voice appears to move away.—Cain, Cain! 

My brother dear . T. 

Luc^,^ 0 Abel! art thou there ? 

Ahel.^ ’Tis I; 0 show thyself!—How can it be 
*Tlmt on this vast and naked plain his voice 

' Imitating the voice of Caho. 

* Turnitig towards the voice he heard. 
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Is heard by me, and I not see him? Ah, 

This is at matter inconceivable. 

Cain, Cain! I pray thee that thoult come to mo; 
Weary am I; 0 come! ... He hears me not. 

What shall I do ? how all alone am 11 
How can I venture to return without him ? 

What will my father say ? and then his grief? 

And that of hapless Eve? and mine? 1 live 
Without my Cain ? I feel a little stronger ; 
Further 1*11 go: he cannot bo behind. 

Cain, Cain, whore art thou now ? 

Lucif. Still farther on, 

Ahel. He*s there again: how far away it sounds I 
I see it now: he has advanced to where 
Runs the great river in a gorge profound, 

Which I ne*er saw; but then our father told us 
That there the river was.^ I there shall find it. 

1 cannot see it, for it is conceal’d 

By the stoop banks: but I will find it. Cain, 

I come, I come; 0 wait for me. I fly there. 


Scene II. 

ENVY, DEATH, disguised. 

Death, 

Whither dost dra^ me still. 
Disguised in this strange way ? 
When can I kill ? 

When shall I have my prey ? 


In silence follow: or s^eak little, I entreat, 

And help me in arranging my deceit. 

Thou art my mother now: and must conceal 
*Neath this thick veil that hid^us face of thine: 
And ev’ry time that 1 a signal make. 

Short answers give, but with maternal zseal. 

Thou know’st that I to banter ne*er incline;' 
Spoil not the work which 1 now undertake. 
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Death. 

It shall he so: 

Nought else I know, 

But how to mow; 

For me prepare 
A harvest rare. 

Envy. 

Lo, here is Cain: come, let us stand apart. 

Before we show ourselves at all, 

Let’s learn if cruel is his heart, 

If he has drain’d the sor][)ent’s gall. 

Scene III. 

CAIN.* 

What dost thou, Cain ? where art thou wand’ring ?... Oft 
Have I turn’d round in order to return, 

And ev’ry time a force to me unknown 
Compels me to remove still farther off 
From my paternal home. Unwonted wrath 
Devours, consumes me; and on what to vent it, 

I know not.—At the same time on my heart 
BeHKiho all the mournful lamentations 
Of my unhappy parents, who in vain 
Assuredly now seek me. And my dear 
Brother in love ... Whom do I say? ah, fool 1 
What thinkest thou? thy parents find their all 
In their son Abel; he alone suffices 
For both thy parents and for God: methinks 
That the Creator for the sacrifices 
Of only Abel cares.-—Ah, there is none 
Who seeks for Cain; and none who cares for Cain. 

So let it bo: and I, too, care for none.— 

How know’st thou this ? What have they said, or done, 
To make thee thinkYSo? Yesterday at night, 

Wh^ all was peaceful, after our glad supper. 

Was it not thou, 0 Cain, who first reoeivedst 
l^jli^blessing of thy father? then beside 

* EnUn iVom the same place as Abel, as if h« had been behind him. 
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Thy tender loving brother, holding him 
Tightly qpibraced around hia neck, didst thou 
Not fall asleep, quite happy? Whence, how, why. 
Did I awake ’midst such terrific ravings ? 

Why am I now a fugitive, ungrateful, 

A wanderer, to reason deaf, alas. 

From truth divided ? Courage! I am victor; 

Yes, I have vanquish’d my ignoble passion. 

To you return I straightway, 0 my dear, 

My much-loved parents; yes, to you, who love me 
As much as Abel, more than I deserve.— 

But, what do I behold? what can it bo? 

Two human creatures now before me stand ? 

And now they are approaching ? dress’d like Eve! 
One has a face as blooming as is Abel’s, 

But still more handsome ! are there, then, on earth 
Others of our own race ? and yet my father 
Has ever told me that wo stood alone ... 

Scene IV. 

ENVY, CAIN, DEATH. 

JEnvy. Why tremble, 0 youth, why thus fixedly stare, 
W hilo fiercely is beating thy heart, on the wound 
Wliioh is made doubly sore by the chBling despair 
Of the snakes whidi entwine it, like ivy, around ? 
0 deign, if thou’rt fearless, and fain wouldst be there 
Whore joy never ending is certainly found, 

O deign of the waters transparent to think, 

Which make those men happy supremely, who drink. 

Cain. 0 who art thou who in these accents strange 
i^dressest me ? Are there upon the earth 
Men that we know not of? Kemove my doubts, 

I pray thee: tell mo who thou art: but use 
A language that doth more resemble mine, 

That 1 more easily may understand it. 

Envy. Thou sou of Adam, by thy speech I know 
’Twas not sufficient for thy father then 
To get himself expell’d, with so much shame, 

From that terrestrial lovely Paradise, 

Where I with multitudes of others dwell ? ^ 

For him ’twas not ^ough? he furthermore * 
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Must keep his own son in deep ignorance 
Of the great good thus lost, and teke away ^ 
The slightest chance of e’er regaining it ? 

Cain. What dost thou say ? there was a Paradise 
On earth ? and from it Adam banish’d was ? 

And he from his own son so vast a good 
Oonceals, and hinders ? 

JEmy. Harsh and unjust father, 

Ho envies his own son that happiness, 

Of which he was unworthy. There, beyond 
The banks of the great river, I was standing 
With this my mother dear: and thence I saw 
(For those who dwell there all things see and know) 
Thee as a fugitive, thy father’s dwelling 
Leaving, and hither coming . . . 

Cain. How canst thou 

This know of me, whilst I. . . 

Envy. We’re not alike. 

To us, the happy and perpetual dwellers 
Upon that further shore, all things are easy. 

There, matters distant or not understood. 

Or things impossible, aro words unknown : 

Brothers and sisters numerous are wo, 

And sons and fathers; there to ov’ry man 
Is coupled one like me; as thou hast seen 
Eve with thy father live.—I pity took 
Upon thy ignorance; and therefore came 
As far as this to meet thee. Do but try 
To cross the limpid waves, and thou’lt become 
Straightway like me; and there, if thou so will it, 
Possessor of my beauty thou mayst be; 

As I may, if I please, divide with thee 
Each of the many things that I possess 
Collected in that happy place together. 

Cain. How is it possible that my dear father, 

Who loves us so, could cruelly conceal 

So v^t A good ? Thou with thy words dost wake 

Witlmi mp heart a contrast wonderful. 

Thy beauty inoves me much; the flatt’ring hope 
thee; thy sweet discourse, the like of which 
I never heard before; yes, I am moved 
By all in thee: but how can 1 abandon ^ 
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Ungratofnlly those dear ones to the toil 
Of ceaseless labor, whilst I pass myself 
An idle life at ease amid delights? 

Envy. Thou thiukest well. Slave, then, and suffer 
thou, 

Fatigue thyself, and sweat. Meanwhile another . 

‘Will occupy thy place before theo there. 

Gain. Another? who? 

Envy. Thou’rt very blind, 

Cain. Perchance, 

Is there but room for one? 

Envy. For one alone 

Of Adam’s sons a passage there is granted: 

Conceal’d from theo, but not from all. . . 

Cain. 0 what, 

Wliat chill again pervades me! horrible 
The doubt I feel... ^ * 

Envy. The thing is manifest, 

Not doubtful; I perceive thy ev’ry thought: 

Yes, Adam to liis Abel all reveal’d. 

But hid from theo . . . 

Cain. What hear I! 

Envy. And the place 

For him reserves ho. 

Cain. Madness! That thick mist 

Which so obscured my eyesight suddenly 
Has disappear’d: 1 now behold the source 
Of tliat unknown and indistinct herce impulse, 

Which, at the sight, and even at the name 
Of Abel, tlirill’d me through, from time to time. 

Envy. Thou now dost know it all. Only take care 
Lest Ahol should anticipate thy steps. 

As soon as thou hast reach’d the other shore, 
m meet thee, and bo thine: but I may not 
Go with thee to the crossing: and mdltnwhile, 

To strengthen thee in thy design, observe 
What I will do.— Now, mother, just to give him 
A little sample of our happy race, ^ 

Which he wUl find beyond those waters, say, i 
Would it not fitting be to let him see 
The sudden apparition of a fiah . 

Well-chosen ftoop of them ? 
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Death. Bo as thou will’st, 

Dear daughter. i 

Dnvy. Thou shalt see, Cain, presentl}” 

A handsome people, and harmonious dances 
To dulcet notes danced nimbly, which thy heart 
Will ravish.—^Now, dear brothers, swiftly come; 

Appear as rapidly as flics my thought.^ 

Scene V. 

Death, Envy, Cain, Chorus of Male and Female Dancers ; 
Chorus of Male and Female Singers. 

Chorus.^ 

His cheeks shall both bo overflow’d 
With tears, with sweat his brow. 

To whom it is flot granted now 
Into our joyous laAd to press: 

But ho who in our bright abode 
His happy feet can plant. 

Has written down in adamant 
His full eternal happiness. 

Bight-hand Chorus. 

In this drear place of misery, 

How sod the fate of hapless man, 

Condemn’d bv cruel destiny 
To earn his food as best he can! 

Left-hand Chorus. 

The man who here doth dwell, we know, 

A man like one of us is not: 

He has be^n struck a deadly blow. 

Which utterly has changed his lot. 

* 'au. 

X He who the apple tasted ne’er, 

^ SK|illJ[ie not all life’s pleasures share ? 

fter Iboti qa tli|^ ground. Ike difierent Choruses of musicians 
and daimrs immediatelf apjtoar on ^rory side. 

* Whilst the ftidUcat Chorus is sin^ng, divided int|^ two parts, the 
others interweaVtf virioiii dances. 
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He shall not lose them, no, no, no.— 

• Thon, who of the rigid 
Ignored prohibition 
Nothing dost know; 

O come to the frigid 
Glad stream of fruition. 

And drown there each woe. 

Man shall not lose anew 
The rights that are his due. 

AIL 

He shall not lose them, no, no, no. 

A woman^a voice in the Choma, 

Thou son of Adam, come where wo 
Are living in a* feast eternal, 

Which equalleth the life supernal 

In its supreme felicity. 

Thou ne’er hast seen the sun’s rays blend 
So brilliantly as there; 

Thou ne’er hast seen from Heav’n descend 
Such manna sweet and fair. 

As in that place thou’lt see : 

A man*a voice. 

There only doth the stream o’erflow 
With milk of whitest hue; 

There on each tree and hedge doth grow 
The purest honey dew, 

Man’s nutriment to be. ^ 

The two voices, $ 

Thou son of Adam, come where we 
Are Hying in a feast eternal, 

Which equalleth the life supernal ^ 

In its supreme felicity. ^ ^ 

* When any single voice of the Cl^r^ is si^f^grtl^ dgnees ard^ sus- 
pended; and are r^ommenced as soon as the entire ^ornstresumeii, 

VOL. II, * . I '•2 L 
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All 

Thou SOB of Adam, come where we • 

Are living in felicity. 

Quick, quick! Make haste 1 Away! 

If thou shouldst long delay, 

Another, with a step less slow. 

Before thee will arrive there soon. 

If thou dost know how vast the boon. 

Thou wUt not lose it, no, no, no,^ 

Scene Vt. 

DEATH, CAIN, ENVY. 

Envy. Do thou awake from out thy stupor, Cain. 

Thou hast both seen and hoard: then nought remains 
For me, but as a pledge of faith, to give thee 
]l!ity hand, Como, take it,® 

Scene V^II. 

CAIN. 

Cain. Ah, I pray thee, stay .. . 

—^What frightful diill has pierced my heart! my blood 
Appears to stagnate there, all frozen ... 0, 

What dreadful flame has now succeeded it! 

I follow tliiee, for fear that villain Abel 
Should first arrive there. 

Scene YIII. 

CAIN and ABEL.^ 

Abel Cain! what is't I see? 

Cain.* Ah, traitor! dost thou come from there? 1 so^ 
Will punish thee. 

Ahel.^ Help, mother, help me, help I 

■jOain,^ Fly as thok mayst, I’ll overtake thee soon. 

* This Hue is repeated several times. When the Chorus ceftses, the 

{tad sifl|;ers dUapprar. 

Ae the tou^es his hand, she disappears wUh her saother. 

’ l^raiiig tQvarda the river. 

Ramokill^ toward! hUa with his pickaxe. 

^ ffyiag backwards. ^ , 

* Following aim, ai^ disappeariiDg from view. 
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ACT V.i 
SCKSE I. 

CAIN, ABEL. 

Cain. Come, villain, come! ® 

Ahel. ' 0 m^ dear brother, pity! 

What have I done ? .. . 

Cain. Gome I far away indeed 

From that much-long’d-for river shalt thou breathe 
Thy final vital breath. 

Abel. Ah, hear thon me! 

My brother, do thou hearken! 

Cain. No, that good 

Which was my due, but which I ne’er received, 

Shall ne’er be thine. Pei^dious one, Iwhold, 

Around thee look ; this is the desert waste. 

From which 1 fled, and where thou leftest mo: 

Thy last looks never shall l)ehold those waters 
Which thou, in thy disloyal thoughts, didst deem 
As cross’d already: here, upon this sand, 

Thou soon shalt lie a corpse. 

Abel. But, O my God! 

What moans all this ? at least exjflain thy words : 

I understand thee not: explain, and hear me; 

Thou afterwards mayst slay me at thy will. 

But hear mo first, 1 pray. 

Cain. Say on. 

Abel. But tell me, 

In what have I offended thee ? . .. Alas 1 

]^w cS,n I speak to thee, if fierce and stern 

tJou standest o’er me ? neck and nostrils swollen ; 

Ijooks full of fire and blood; thy lips, thy face 
All livid; whilst thy knees, thine arms, thy head 
Are moved convulsively by trembling strange!— 

Pity, my brother: calm thyself: and loosen » ' 

' Between the fourth and fifth Acts, nothing takes place except« short 
symphony, until Cain orertakes his brother and brings him back, 'th* 
scene remains the same. 

* Dragging hiip by the hair. 

* L 2 
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Thy hold upon my hair a littlo, so 

That I may breathe. « 

Cain. I never fancied, Abel, 

That thou wouldst be a traitor. 

Abel. I am not. 

My father knows it; and thou too. 

Cain. My father ? 

Ne’er name him: father of us both alike. 

And just, I deem’d him, and I was deceived. 

Abel. What sayest thou? Dost doubt his love? thou 
scarce 

Iladst gone away from us this morning, when, 

Anxious for thee, with mortal sorrow fill’d, 

My father straightway sent me on thy track .. . 

Cain. Perfidious ones, I know it all; to mo 
This was a horrible, undoubted proof 
Of my bad brother and my still worse father. 

I know it all; the veil has fall’n; the secret 
Has been reveal’d to mo: and I’m resolved 
That thou shalt ne’er be happy at my cost. 

Abel. Cain, by that God who both of us created, 

And who maintains us, I entreat of thee. 

Explain thyself: what is my fault ? what secret 
Has been reveal’d to thee ? upon my face. 

And in my eyes, and words, and countenance, 

Does not my innocence reveal itself? 

I happy at thy cost ? 0, how could Abel 
Bo happy if thou’rt not ? Ah, hadst thou seen me. 

When 1 awoke, and found thee not beside me 
This morning I Ah, how sorely did I weep I 
And how our parents wept! The livelong day 
Have 1 since then consumed, but fruitlessly, 

In seeking thee and sadly calling thee, 

But never finding thee; although I heard 
Thy voice in front of me from time to time. 

In the far distance answering: and I 
Went ever further on in search of thee, 

Up to yon river; over whose broad waves 
I feai^'d that thou, who art a swimmer bold, 

HiCdst cross’d ... 

Cain. 


And of that river darest thou, 
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Foolhardy one, a single word to speak ? 

I well believe thou fearedst, if I cross’d it. 

That thou wouldst have for ever lost the hope 
Of crossing it thyself. Thou darest, too, 

To mingle truth and falsehood ? and assert 
That I replied to thee ? But now the end 
Of ev’ry wicked art has come: in vain 
Thou soughtest to anticipate my steps: 

Thou see’st that I have caught theo just in time; 

Nor river, nor the light of heav’n shalt thou 
E’er see again. I’ll kill thee; fall thou down! 

Ahd. Keep back thy axe I 0 do not strike me! See, 
I fall before thee, and embrace thy knees. 

Keep back thy axe, I pray thee! Hear thou me: 

The sound of this my voice, in yonder fields, 

Has soothed thee oftentimes, when much incensed. 

Now with the stubborn clods, now with the lambs, 

But thou wast ne’er so angry as thou’rt now. 

Dear brother of my heart. .. 

Cain. I’m so no more. 

Ahel. But I shall ever be so: thou art too : 

I pledge to thee my innocence: I swear it 
By both our parents; I have never heard 
One word about this river; nor can fathom 
Thy accusations. 

(hin. Can there be such malice, 

Such craftiness, at such a tender age? 

All this dissembling makes me madder still; 

Vile liar ... 

Abd, What I thou call’st thy Abel, liar ? 

Cain. Die now. 

^Ahel, Embrace me first. 

Cain, I hate thee. 

Ahclm I 

Still love thee. Strike, if thou wBt have it so; 

I’ll not resist; but I have not deserved it. 

Cain. —And yet, his weeping, and his juvenile 
Candor, which true appears, the sweet accustom’d 
Sound of his voice, restrain me: and my arm 
And anger fall.—But, shall a foolish pity 
Bob me for ever of my property?.., 

Alas I what to resolve? what do? ** 
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Ahd. What say’st thou 

Apart ? Turn towards me: look at me: in vain . 

'rhou hid’st from me thy face: amidst thy fierce 
And dreadful ravings, from thy moisten’d eye 
(41oam’d there upon mo just one passing ray 
Of love fraternal and of pity. Take, 

I pray thee, jiity on my tender youth. 

And on thyself. O! dost thou think that God 
Can afterwards take pleasure in thy prayers. 

Or gifts, if with the hlood of thine own brother 
Tie sees thee dyed ? And then our excellent 
Unhappy mother, wouldst thou rob her thus 
()f both her sons ? for, certainly, if thou 
Shouldst slay me, thou wouldst never dare again 
To show thyself before her. Ah, just think 
How that unhappy one can live without us: 

Think too . . . 

Cain. Ah, brother 1 thou dost rend my heart: 

Uise, then, arise: 1 pardon thee: in this 
Embrace . . . What do I ? and what said I ? Base one, 
Thy tears are but a juggle: and not doubtful 
Thy treason is, thou dost not moiit pardon; 

I will not pardon thee. 

Abel. What see I? Fiercer 

Dost thou become than ever ? 

Cain. I become 

What I should be to thee. Come now what may; 

'fhe good denied me, none shall have instead.— 

No more of pardon, no more pity; thou 
Hast now no brother, father, mother more. 

My eye is dimm’d already with thick blood: 

1 see a monster at my feet. Now, die! 

What holds me back? What seizes on my arm ? 

What voice is thundering ? 

Ahel. God sees us. 

Cain. God? 

Methinks 1 hear Him: now methinks I see Him, 

Pursuing me in fearful wise: alr^y 
I see my own ensanguined axe fall down 
UjJbn iny guilty head with crashing sound! 

Abel. Eis senses he has lost. Sad sight 1 I tremble. . * 
From, head to^foot... 
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Cain. TKou^ Abel, do tbou take 

This ax^; and strike with both thy hands, upon 
My head. Why dost thoii tarry ? now behold, 

1 offer no defence: be quick, and slay me: 
yiay mo; for in no other way eanst thou 
Escape my fury, which is fast returning: 

1 pray thee then, make haste. 

Ahd. , What do I hear ? 

That I should strike thee ? why, if I still love thoc 
As much as ever? Calm thyself: become 
Thyself again: lot’s both our father seek : 

Ho waits for thee... 

Cain. My father ? to my father 

Co now with thee ? I understand: thyself 
Hast thou betray’d. The mention of his name 
Fiercer than ever wakens all my rage. 

Once more then, die thou, die.^ 

Abel. Alas!.. . 1 feel 

My strength depart... 0 mother 1,.. 

Gain. What, 0 what 

Have I now done? his blood spurts o’er my face? 

He falls; he faints . . . Where hide myself? 0 Heav’ 
What have I done ? Accursed axe, begone 
For ever from my hand, my eyes .. . What hear I ? 
Alas! already doth the thundering voice 
Of G-od upon me call... 0 where to fly ? 

There, raves my father in wild fuiy . .. Here, 

My dying brother’s sobs . . . Where hide myself? 

I fly.-* 


Scene II. 

„ ABEL,^ then ADAM. 

Abd. Ah dreadful pain I... 0, how my blood 
Is running down!.,. 

Adam.^ Already tow’rds the west 

The sun approaches fast, and I as yet 
Have found them not I The livelong day have I 
And Eve consumed in searching for them both, 

* Strikes him. * Flies. * Djing. 

* In the direction of the wood. 
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And all without success ,.. But this is surely 
The track of Abel: I will follow it.^ 

Abel. Alas! help, help!... 0 mother!... 

Adam. 0, what hear I ? 

Sobs of a human b^ng, like the wails 
Of Abel I... Heav’ns! what see I there? a stream 
Of blood ? ... Alas! a body further on ?... 

Abel! My son, thou here? .Upon thy body 
Let mo at least breathe forth my own last breath! 

Abel. My father’s voice, methinks . . . O! is it 
thou ? ... 

My eyes are dim, and ill I see ... Ah, teU mo. 

Shall 1 again beWd ... my . . . darling mother ? ... 
Adam. My son I.. . sad day!... sad sight!... How 
deep and large 

The wound with which his ^iltless head is doven I 
Alas t there is no remedy. My son, 

Who gave thee such a blow ? and what the weapon ? . .. 

0 Heav’ns! Is’t not Cain’s pickaxe tliat I see 
Lying alLbloody there? ... 0 grief! O madness! 

And IS it possible that Cain has slain thee ? 

A brother kill his brother ? I myself 

Will arm, with thy own arms; and find thee out. 

And with my own hands slay thoe. 0 thou just 
Almighty God, didst Thou l^hold this crime, 

And suffer it? breathes still the murderer? 

Where is the villain ? Didst not Thou, great God, 

Beneath the feet of such a monster cause 
The very earth to gape and swallow him 
In its profound abyss ? Then, ’tis Thy will. 

Ah yes I that by my hand should punish’d be 
This crime irreparable: ’tis Thy will 
That 1 should follow on the bloody track 
Of that base villain: here it is: &om me, 

Thou wicked Cain, shalt thou receive thy death... 

0 God! But leave my Abel breathing still... 

AbeL Father !... return, return I..; I fain would tell 
thee... 

Adam. My son, but how could Cain ... 

^AJbel. He was ... indeed ... 

^ AdTttQcet). 
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Beside himself;it was not he ... Moreover ... 

Ho is thy son ... 0 pardon him,.,. as I do . .. 

Adam, llion only art my son. Devotion tme! 

0 Abel! my own image I thou, my all!. .. 

How could that fierce ... 

Ahel Ah, father!.,. tell me . truly; 

Didst thou e’er plan ... to take away ... from Cain,... 
And give ,.. to me ... some mighty good,... which lies 
Beyond ... the river? 

Adam. What dost mean ? one son 

Alone I deem’d that I possess’d in both. 

Ahd. Deceived ... was Cain then;... this he said to 

me... 

Ofttimos,... inflamed with rage ... The only cause ... 
Was this:he had ... a conflict fierce.,. and long.., 
Within himself... at first;... but... then .. . o’ercome, 
He struck me... and then fled...—But now... my breath, 
Father,... is failing.. \ Kiss me ... 

Adam. He is dying .. . 

0 God!... He dies.—Unhappy father I How 
Has that last sob cut off at once his voice 
And life as well I—Behold thee, then, at last, 

Death terrible and cruel, who the daughter 
Of my transgression art! 0 ruthless Death, 

Is, then, the first to fall before thy blows 
A guileless youth like this ? ’Twas me the first. 

And me alone, whom thou shouldst have struck down ... 
—What shall I do without my children now ? 

And this dear lifeless body, how can I 

From Eve conceal it ? Hide from her the truth ? 

In vain: but, how to tell her? And, then, where, 

,, Where bury my dear Abel ? 0 my God I 
.^Bbw tear myself from him?—But, what behold I ? 

Eve is approaching me with weary, steps 
From far I She promised me that she would wait 
Beyond the wood for me ... Alas!—But I 
Must meet her and detain her; such a sight 
Might in one moment kill her... How I tremble! 
Already she has seen me, mid makes haste... 
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Scene III. 

EVE AND ADAM.' 

Adam, Why, woman, hast thou come ? ’tis not allow’d 
Farther to go: return; return at once 
Unto our cottage; there will I ere long 
Rejoin thee. 

JSm. Heav’ns! what see I ? in thy face 
What new and dreadful trouble do I see ? 

Hast thou not found them ? 

Adam. No : but, very s(X)n . . . 

Do thou meanwhile retrace thy steps, I pray . .. 

Eve. And leave thee ? ... And my children, where are 
they ? 

But, what do I behold ? thy vesture stain’d 

With quite fresh blood ? thy hands, too, dyed with blwd? 

Alas ! what is’t, my darling Adam, say! 

Yet on thy body are no wounds ... But, what, 

What is the blood there on the ground ? and near it 

Is not the axe of Cain ? . . . and that is also 

All soil’d with blood ? ... Ah, leave me; yes, I must, 

I must approach; to see ... 

Adam. I pray thee, no ... 

Eve. In vain. . . 

Adam. 0 Eve, stop, stop I on no account 

Shalt thou go farther. 

Eve.^ But, in spite of thee. 

From out thine eyes a very stream of tears 
Is pouring I... I must see, at any cost, 

I'he reason ... Ah, I see it now I... tWo lies 
My darling Abel... 0 unhappy 1!... 

The axe ... the blood ... I understand .. . 

Adam. Alas! 

We have no sons. 

Eve. Abel, my life ... 'Tis vain 

To hold me back <.. Let me embrace th^, Abel. 

Adam. To hold her is impossible: a slight 
Relief to her immense maternal sorrow ... 

Jprve. Adam, has God the murderer not punish’d ? 
*Adam. O impious Cain I in vain thy flight; in vain 
* Ranniag to meet her. * Poshing, her way forward a little. 
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Wilt thou conceal thyself. Within thy cars 
(Ilowevei far away from me thou art) 

Shall ring the fearful echo of my threats, 

And make thy bosom tremble. 

Eve. Abel, Abel... 

Alas, he hears me not!.. . —I ever told thee, 

I’hat I discern’d a traitor’s mark, yes, traitor’s, 

Between Cain’s eyebrows. 

Adam. Never on the earth 

That traitor peace shall find, security, 

Or an asylum.—Cain, be thou accursed 
By God, as thou art by thy father cursed. 

Tremblingly hide thyself amongst the caverns, 

Like a wild shaggy beast; upon a few 

Vile bitter acorns find uncertainly 

Thy meagre fare; with gall all intermingled: 

May fierce remorse for ever rend thy heart: 

Hateful to thee the sun; may dreadful ghosts 
Present themselves to thee throughout each night. 

Thus mayst thou drag along thy wretched days 
In one long death.—O thou Almighty God, 

Do Thou, if just the oath which 1 have sworn, 

Do Thou confirm it, with divine assent! 

TJte voice of God.^ 

Left to thyself, 0 man, thy nature see!— 

Her first blood earth has tasted, shed by Cain ; 

Your lamentations just are heard by Me: 

The dregs of ev’ry horror he shall drain, 

A fierce dread warning to the wicked be.— 

Dry up your tears, and raise your eyes again 
From earthly mire to your Creator, who 
A fresh and happier race will give to you. 

Eve. Almighty God, 0 give me Abel back, 

Give me back Abol... 

Adam. Woman, we may weep, 

But not repine. God spoke: let us adore. 

Eve. I silently adore, on Abel prostrate.* 

t Preceded- and followed by thunder and lightning. 

* Both fall prostrate: Adam, with hia &ce on the earth; Ere, on her 
dead son. • 
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THE AKGUMENT. 

The characters in this interesting and highly classical 
play (which is not strictly a trag^y, owing to its happy 
denouement) are Pheres, formerly king of Thessaly, who had 
resigned his throne in his lifetime to his son Admetus; 
Admetns himself, who is lying dangerously ill at the time 
the play commences; Alcestis his wife; Eumelus his son 
(who only utters a few words); Hercules; and a Chorus 
of Thessalian matrons. 

The first Act opens with the lamentations of Pheres over 
his son’s illness. He is awaiting a reply from the Delphic 
Oracle to the enquiries as to the chances of Admetus’s 
recovery. Alcestis enters and tolls him that Apollo has 
granted him his life, hut her unhapjpiness shows that it 
has only been obtained on sad conditions. She at lengtli 
confesses, not only that a member of his family must die 
in his place, but that she has already taken upon henself, 
by an oath that cannot be broken, to be the victim. Pheres 
is in despair, and urges that he would be the proper one to 
die; but she says tlmt in any case it is now too late, and 
gwes reasons why she had thus devoted herself rather 
tVinti let him or either of her own children bo sacrificed. 
She announces that she feels the fatal fever already assail¬ 
ing her. The Chorus next are seen, offering up hymns 
to^oserpiue to spare Admetus. 

In the second Act, Admetus himself enters, suddenly 
restored to health, and in search of Alcestis. Pheres joins 
him and rejoices at his recovery; but Admetus tells him 
that his bodily sickness is replaced by mental malady, 
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which is distracting him. He descrihes to his father a 
fearful vision that he had just had, Apollo first, appeared 
and announced his cure, and he was starting up to hasten 
to find his wife, when Death stood before him, confessing 
that Apollo had torn his prey from her, but vowing that 
in revenge she would make Admetus lead a life of intoler¬ 
able anguish. Alcestis then comes, and, thetugh she 
addresses him in words of joy, her face and features show 
her real misery. She desires to be alone with Admetus, 
and she then discloses to him the dreadful secret of her 
impending death. She conjures him to live for the sake 
of their children and of the kingdom. The Act closes 
with the lamentations of the Chorus and their supplica¬ 
tions to Apollo. 

We see in the third Act the dying Alcestis enter, sup¬ 
ported by her maidens, and with her son Euinelus and her 
daughter, and also the Chorus. Admetus stands apart. 
She lies down to die. The boy vainly tries to rouse his 
father from his misery. Ho addresses his wife alternately 
in angry and loving accents, and then rushes off, intending 
to kill himself. They stop him and bring him to the couch 
of Alcestis. She once more insists on his living for the 
children’s sake. Pheres comes and ad<l8 his onticaties. 
Admetus reproaches his father for being the cause of 
Alcestis’s death, first by sending to consult the Oracle, and 
then by letting Alcestis take his place as the victim. 
Pheres shows that she had anticipated him by intercepting 
the Oracle’s answer, and that he liimself only cared to live 
for the sake of his aged wife. Admetus is full of remorse. 
Alcestis takes a fond farewell of them all, and death 
gradually stejils over her, whilst the Chorus, divided into 
two parts, and surrounding the husband and wife res^c- 
tivoly, breathe their alternate hymns. ' 

The fourth Act commences wifli the entrance of Hercules 
on the scene of sorrow, just as Alcestis is expiring. Ho 
announces that, having hoard of the illness of his old 
friend Admetus (he having formerly been the guest of 
Pheres and Admotus\ he has come to see how he is. The 
Chfumsof Alocstia teU him of his recovery and the sacrifice 
uf Alcestis in his place. He desires them to carry the yet 
breathing body in haste and secretly to tlie Temple, and 
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place it in charge of the prophetess, returning themselves 
directly* lie then rouses Admetus from his lethargy, and 
tells him not to despair, and departs, promising soon to 
come hack. Admetus somewhat revives, and lakes his 
children to look onco more on the form of Alcestis, but 
finds that she has disappeared, as well as her half* of tho 
Chorus. Admetus believes her to be dead; her Chorus 
re-enter, and ho charges them with removing the corpse. 
He takes a despairing leave of his children and announces 
his intention of star\dng himself to death. He confirms 
this by an oath which can no more be broken than Alcestis 
herself can return back to life. Tho Chorus sing a hymn 
to Jupiter and Hercules. 

The last Act discloses Admetus lying at tho foot of 
Proserpine’s statue. Pheres and his grandchildren arc 
there, and also the Chorus. Hercules enters, loading a 
veiled woman, whom he loaves on one side. The Chorus 
tell him of the oath of Admetus. The latter asks him to 
bring back the dead lx)dy of his spouse. Hercules tells 
him that ho has brought a new wife to take her place, 
possessed of every imaginable grace and virtue. Admetus 
reproaches him for his cruelty, but at last Hercules re¬ 
stores to liim his living wife in the person of the veiled 
figure, and assui'es him that ho is now fully relieved from 
his oath. The curtain falls amidst their universal hap¬ 
piness, _ 


Sismondi says that Alcestis does not resemble any of 
Alfieri’s other tragedies. “ Conjugal tendernoss is beauti¬ 
fully painted in it, and the intervention of siipematural 
powers and of the Chorus, together with a happy termina¬ 
tion, give it quite a different character.” In its broad 
SStlines this i>lay resembles Euripides' beautiful tragedy 
of the same name, which Alfieri also translated, thus 
leading him to call his own work AUestis IL for tho sake 
of distinction. Both commemorate the tender conjugal 
af^ction of the heroine, as spoken of by Milton in his 
famous sonnet * On his deceased wife.* 

Methonght 1 saw my late ebpeusM saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis firom the grave, 

Whom Jove’s great son to her glad hiiwand gave, 

Rescued from death by force> though pale and 4iiat.^ 
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In Alfieri’s version, however, Alcestis had not actually 
crossed the Stygian stream, ^ 

This play is especially intei'osting, as being the latest in 
date of Alfieri’s tragedies, it having been finally completed 
by him in September 1799, or only four years before his 
death, when ne was in the maturity of his faculties, and 
rejoicing in his lately acquired mastery of tlie Greek 
language. Both in his Life and in a long Elucidation 
{S^iarimento) accompanying the work itself, ho has given 
an interesting account of the manner in which he worked 
simultaneously at the two Alceatis^i^ which he meant 
to bo inseparable, as is seen by the Dedication to the 
Countess of Albany herewith given. It will be seen that 
Alfieri’s Alcestis takes a part in the dialogue after she is 
restored to life, which is not the case with the Alcestis of 
Euripides. Schlegel praises Euripides highly for this, as 
showing his unwillingness to draw aside the mysterious 
veil which shrouds the condition of the dead. It may bo 
mentioned that the story of Alcestis’s return to life is 
supposed by ancient and modem writers to moan that she 
was cured of a dangerous illness by a physician named 
Hercules (see Palaephatus, Be ineredih, 41; Plut. Amator. 
761). 

Alfieri wrote in 1796: “ If I had not sworn to myself 
never to write another tragedy ” (see his lines at the end 
of The Second Brutua)^ “ the reading of the Alcestis of Eu¬ 
ripides has so touched and infiamed me, that I should set 
vigorously to work, after closing Euripides, to sketch out 
a new Alcestis, in which I should avail myself of all the 
good in the Greek, increasing it where possible, and dis¬ 
card all the laughable matter, of which there is not a little 
in the text.” He afterwards speaks of the tears, sobs, and 
sighs, with which he wrote the work. In the Schiarimei0t* 
he gives an amusing address made to him in his sleep by 
a bust of Euripides in his room, ordering him to Wp 
inseparably united together the two versions of Alcestis, 
his own being pretended to be an alternative version by 
the great Greek poet himself. 



DBDICATIOX 


TO THE NOBLE LADY 

THE COUNTESS LOUISA STOLBERO 
OF ALBANY.! 




Lady, two lustres perfected are now. 

Since on my tragic flights I placed a rein, 

And, at Apollo’s feet, with solemn vow, 

My dagger and my buskin laid again. 

To my frail bark, when I wrote Myruua, thou 
Didst, with thy name, propitious rigging deign 
To give; the dedication, then, allow 
Of these the fruits of my maturer vein. 

The two Alcostis’ mirrors are of thee: 

Adapted from the Greek to Tuscan ear. 

To thee inscribed, my last gift they shall be. 

If Time will only check his swift career. 

Mine is the good Fheraean’s destiny, 

If in Admetus’ portrait mine appear. 

FlOBENGB, December 1798. 


^^his sonnet is pieced in the MSS. befoiv the poet's two versions of 
Alcestis, See also the dedication of Mxjrrha, 
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DRAMATJS PERSONA?. 

PlIKRES. HeHCULIS. 

Admbtcs. Chorus of Thessalian Matrons. 

Aujehtis. DAuamuR of Admetus. ) Tliese do 

Eumklus. Maidens of Alcestis. J not 8pe.ik. 


Scene .—The Palace of Pheres in Pherae^ the Capital of 

Thessaly, 


ACT 1. 

Scene I. 

PH EKES. 

Pher. Unhappy father, thou dost trembling stand 
In fearful anguish, and half dead, expecting 
The answer of the Delphic oraclo. 

Irrevocably clear ’twill make to thee. 

If in Fate’s book ’tis written down that thoir 
Must be deprived of thy adored Admetus, 

Thy only son.—Thou sov’mgn Deily 
(W*fcirrha, 0 thou merciful Apollo, 

If thou with thy divinity didst deign 
Hapw to make my palace, m whose bounds 
Our nooks once had thee as their unknown shepherd 
If in BO many ways with thy great favor 
It pleased thee then to honor me, as thy 
Unworthy host; give back, restored to health, 

To a declining father his dear son, 

"Who in the very flow’r of life now pines 

• 2 M 2 
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T^pon the border of the darksome tomb!— 

No more repose I find, or peace. To swell . 
My grief, I oaniiot venture to exhale 
Into the breast of my dear ag^d consort 
All my deep woes: 1 with one blow should sever 
The feeble thread of her existence, dared I 
I’nveil to her the fast approaching end 
Of him our only son. By weight of years 
Borne down, she never places now her foot 
Outside hor royal rooms: so hitherto 
I'ho sorrow that oppresses all Thera^ 

To hor remains unknown. But she must know it! 
Thou only, noble and beloved companion 
Of all my days, attachest me to lifel 
Were I not needful for thy life, I straightway 
Should pray the Deities for death, to save 
Admetus dear from Pluto . . . But, what see I ? 
Aleestis hastens hither! Is she first 
To learn the answer of the oracle ? 

Scene II. 

ALCESTIS, PHERES. 

Ale. Dry up, 0 monarch, thy paternal tears: 
Thou wilt not now be call’d upon to mourn 
The death of thy dear son. 

Pher. What do I hear I 

O joy! Has then Apollo? ... Is there hope? . , . 

Afc. Yes, hope to thee, from the prophetic cave: 
I would not yield the honor of such news 
To any other; ’twas my lips alone 
That should inform thee. 

Pher. Tell me: will my son 

Itemain alive ? 

Ale. For thee, he will remain 

Alive: of this I’m sure. Apollo says so; 

Aleestis this repeats and swears. 

• Pher. 0 joy! 

O'hy spouse alive!... 

• Ah. ^ *Tis not sufSoient reason 

joy should rise again to*day inside 
These sorroiwng walls. 
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PJier, What? can there weeping be, 

Admetufikhaving ris’n again? Great Heavens ! 

Thou, who so dearly lov’st him, of his safety 
Hearing, and bringing the glad news thyself 
To a despairing father, hast thy cheeks 
Dyed as with death ? and to the sudden flash 
Of a half joy on thy ingenuous brow, 

Quickly succeeds, behind a darksome veil, 

A troubled silence ? Speak! ... 

Ale. The Deities 

Themselves arc subject to unchanging laws; 

And never venture to infringe the dread 

Decrees of Destiny. The Deities 

Gave thee not little, when they gavo Admetus. 

Pher. Woman, thy look and a^s, more tlian thy w'ords, 
Fill me with dread. Alas ! explain the terms. 

The terms, whoso sad conditions make the life 
Of thy adored Admetus of bad omen 
To us, and also to thyself. 

Ale. 0 father, 

If the dark secret could remain unknown 
To thee, if ’twere not told thee, I wore silent 
Till the fulfilment of the sacrifice: 

But thou, alas! must hear it; hear it then 
From me. 

Pher. Thou mak’st a cruel piercing chill 
Pervade my ev’ry fibre: I not only 
A father am: but many mix’d afiections 
Contend within my heart: thou excellent 
Daughter-in-law, I love thee more than daughter; 

I love thy children, my grandchildren dear. 

Their grandsire’s vast delight and hope: and still, 

Hl^r ten lustres, bums within my heart, 

Pure and unchanged, my old and loving flame 
For my inseparable oonsort dear. 

Think, then, in what heart-rending agony 
I stand, thy words expecting; well I see, 

Ah, well I see that some of my own blood 
Will suffer from the fatal augury. 

Ale. Death of her rights to rob, e’en the Immortals ' 
^0 pow’r possess. She, with her crooked hands, 
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Already stood, in act to seize Admetus, ■ 

Victim renown’d; Admetus, only heir 
To Thessaly’s fair kingdom: in the vigor 
Of hi§ full manly age ; supremely happy 
Here in the palace; by his noble parents, 

His subjects, and the neighboring states adored. 

And venerated: and, 1 need not say. 

By his beloved Alcestis: such a prey 

Insatiable Deatli already deem’d 

She held; Apollo now has seized upon it; 

Another (not his peer, he has no peer). 

She in his place must have: this other prey 
Must be of his own blood, or joined to him 
By close adherence; and to Orcus go. 

In free exchange for the restored Admetus. 

Behold the terms on which he’s saved. 

Pher. ^ What hear I ? 

Cnhappy family I what victim? !.. who 
Will now suffice? .. . 

Ale. The sad exchange, 0 father. 

Is made already. Beady is the prey; 

Not all-unworthy of the saved Admetus. 

0 mighty Goddess of Avemus, thou, 

Whoso sacred image rises on this threshold. 

Wilt not disdain this victim. 

Phei‘. What! prepared 

The victim is 1 great Heavens! and of our blood I 
And thou didst in my presence say, O woman, 

That I should now dry up my tears ? ... 

AU, 1 said so; 

Again I say it; thou shalt not have cause 
To mourn thy son; nor I to mourn my husband. 
Admetus safe, no other lamentation 
Can here be heard, at all to equal that 
His death would have call’d forth. By some laments, 
But short, and mingled likewise with some joy, 

The victim for Admetus’ life exchanged 
Will honor’d be. The prey vow’d willingly, 

And by an oath that never can be broken, 

To the infernal Gods is — 11 

Pher. 


Great Heav’ns! 
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What hast thou done? didst think Upon such terms 
To save thy poor Admetus? Can he live 
Without thee ? of his very eyes art thou 
The light: thou art his soul; thou’rt more beloved 
By him than even his loved parents aro^ 

Thou art more dear to him than his own children; ■ 

More dear to him than self. Ah, no! It must not, 

It must not be! Alcestis, in the prime 
Of beauty first to perish, then to kill 
Not only thy own spouse, but aU of us 
Who love thee as a daughter? Void the palace. 

The kingdom void, when thou art not. Hast thought, too, 
Of thy two tender children ? What will they 
Without thee do ? Thou mayst, with other heirs. 

Make joyful all the land of Thessaly: 

Thou art the fount of each domestic joy, 

Thou of Admetus art the true and first 
And only life. Thou shalt not die, I swear it, 

As long as I can die. My head it is. 

Which silently the oracle demands. 

Yes, I it is, a frail and dried-up trunk, 

Whose duty is to die for my dear son. 

My many years, my hopes for ever dead, 

My finish’d race, the pity of a father, 

My pity, intermix’d with wonderment, 

I?^or a young woman, with celestial gifts 

So richly deck’d ; all these combined have sculptured 

In adamant my death. Yes, thou must live! 

Pheres commands it; never shall the love 
Of a young wife bo suffer’d to outvie 
The gen’rous love of a fond ancient father. 

Ale, Thy soul sublime, and thy immense and true 
^Affection as a father, well I knew: 

And therefore I anticipated them. 

But, Pheres, if I lent a silent ear 

To all thy words, thou in thy turn art bound 

To listen to my speech in perfect silence; 

Fully convinced thou soon wilt be,|md vainly 
Wilt seek to combat me. , 

Pker, What canst thou say ? 

What can I h^r ? ’tis true I wish to save 
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Admetus: with thyself thou^lt lose him: I 
Haste to the altars ... 

Ah, Stop! thou art too late. 

Already Proserpine in her deep realms 
Has heard my fearful oath; already she 
Indissolubly has accepted it. 

Fully assured am 1 that 1 must die, 

And nothing now can change my fate. Do thou 
Attend to what I say; and give consent, 

Like a true father, to my hiin resolve. 

It was not female levity, nor any 
Vain love of glory which impell’d me: *twas 
Beasons invincible. Now list. Still more 
Than dear, yes sacred, is Admetus* blood 
To me: his father, mother, and his children, 

"Tie these that constitute Admetus’ blood: 

Now, which of these, instead of him, would Death 
Take as her prey? dost think his'son perchance? 

Ho has not yet fulfill’d two lustres; though 
In daring wanting not, his tender years 
Allow him not to wish himself for death 
^ontanoously: and if they did, could I, 

His mother, bear it in my only son? 

Still more ’twould be so with my younger daughter. 

The agM, ever-suff’ring mother’s left; 

The mirror of each lofty matron’s virtue; 

Beady, (I’m sure) did she but know, herself 
In her son’s place to give to Styx as victim: 

But, tell me, thou who liv’st in her alone, 

Would not Ihy life be instantly out off 
Were hers to.end? Therefore on thee alone 
Perforce had fall’n the terrible exchange, 

If thou hadst been the first the Deity’s 
Dreadful response to hoar. So ’twas my care 
To be the first to hear it; I, who came 
A strainer to this pcdace; a kind Fate 
Has su&r’d me to be the one to save 
The whole of this most precious stock at once. 

PAer. Thou mak’st me weep: with wonderment immense 
My ^ul thou fillest, and my very heart 
In pieces thou dost rend. Great Heav’ns!».» ^ 
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Ale. Yeft, weep 

Over my fate ; but, father, thou canst not, 

And oughtest not to blame my high resolve. 

The more my death may cost me, the more worthy 
Admetus to redeem am I ; to Pluto 
I go approved the more. The will of Heaven 
Was this most surely: I assume the care 
Of proving it to my Admetus’ self. 

Already see I his despairing grief, 

But fear not to confront it. Heav’n will give mo 
Sufficient strength: most palpable will I 
My reasons make; I hope to prove to him 
That his pure conjugal and mighty love, 

If I possess’d it, was by me deserved. 

To yield to Fate is needful; but to bow, 

And not to let the mind be cnish’d, the noble 
Distinguishes from those of vulgar birth. 

He in my courage must redouble his : 

Him have I saved with parents and with children ; 
Alive, ho loved me: dead, he’ll honor me. 

Pher. Dumb I remain, struck down to earth: I feel 
Within my breast a noble envy, grief, 

And a hard shame that’s insupportable. 

I’ll do . . . 

Ale, Do what may keep my memory 
Here sacred, and assist me in my plans, 

As thou shouldst do. Thou oughtst to save thy son. 
And I my husband: this of both of us 
The lofty duty is, the sole. And now once more 
The fatal vow I in thy presence swear ... 

It moves to its fulfilment... Yes, already 
1 feel its sad effects. A fierce and burning 
Pei^r now penetrates my mortal frame. 

Doubt there is none: my vows has Pluto heard, 

And bids me come; Admetus now is saved. 

Pher, To him PU hasten; he perchance ... 

AU. To him 

No one can go before me: 1 already « 

Have made access to him impossible. 

’Tie 1 must cure him, and inform him of it ; 

And no one else. And thou, who so dost love 
Thy noble consort, hasten to her side, . 


637. 
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And the glad tidings of thy risen son, 

Although she knew not he was sick to death. 

To her convey. 

PAer. We wretched» . . 

Ale. Happy ones, 

Who find again a son already lost. 

Go then, I pray; in vain thine opposition; 

I’m more than woman now. All fear he mutel 
I of Admetufl am the saviour: so 
Let all obey me here.—Yo honor’d matrons 
Of Pherae, haste, and leave the palace walls, 

And straight prepare a solemn sacrifice 
In honor of great Proserpine: and sing 
The proper hymn to that dread Deity, 

Hearing the altar at the very foot 
Of her proud image : soon will I return 
To finish hero the solemn rite, 0 women, 

i 

Scene HI. 

CUORUS, PHERE8. 

Pher. What courage! 0 what virtue!... What unknown 
Conjugal love! . . . unfortunate Admetus, 

If at this price alone ’tis thine to live! 

Scene IV. 

CHORUS, 

Strophe. 

0 Goddess of Avornus dread, attend 
With kindness to our vows to thee; 

If it indeed may he 

That living voice of mortal prayer can wend 
Beyond sad Acheron’s ill-fated shore. 

And down to thy dark realms descend 
With eyes with bitter weeping teeming o’er, 

And tremhling At Admetus’ peril all. 

Thy Deity with rev’rence we implore. 

That thou wilt kindly deign to call 
On never-sated, greedy Death to spare 
A man-so loved, of piety so rare. 
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Sol6 stay of his declining parents he j 
And 'tis most probable that they, 

To helpless gnef a prey, 

Swept from the Iwok of living men would be: * 
Admetus, hope of Thessaly^s fair land, 

Who would with him extinguish’d see 
Her happy state, and at one blow unmann’d 
That pow’r in which she now securely lies; 

Unless ho first have train’d, to her command. 
Ills children in sagacious wise: 

Yes, indispensable is his control; 

Ho and Alcestis have two frames, one soul. 

Ejtode, 

If thou near Etna’s billowy strand one day 
Wert taken, ana thy captor did not seem 
Hateful to thee, nor didst thou deem 
Bitter the tenor of his ardent vows ; 

Thou whose compassion others’ woes arouse, 
Whoso heart aficction conjugal doth sway, 

Of this fond loving and re-lovM spouse. 
Goddess, destroy not now the bliss, we pray! 


ACT II. 

Scene I. 

CHORUS, ADMETUS, 

Chorus. What seo I ? can it be ? Admetus comes 
further with happy, free and lightsome step! 

Just now he stood at death’s own door, and yet 
Is here so soon ? ... Admetus, may wo trust 
Our eyes ? 

Adm. Yes, women, so it is! made whole 
Am I in body in one single moment t 
But not in mind. 

Chorus, What is the matter ? why 

Dost turn thy looks around in troubled fawion ? 
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Adm. 0 toll me, where is my divine Alcestis ? 

I seek her ov’iywhere in vain. 

Chorw, Just now, 

Upon this sacred threshold of the palace, 

She with loud voice invited us; and then 
Commanded us to sing our hymns devout... 

Adm. To Proserpine ? 

Chorus. Yes. She meanwhile directed 

Her footsteps towards her chamber actively; 
Preparing for the sacrifice perchance, 

^Vhich she enjoin’d us to make ready here. 

Adm. Go quickly on her traces; go: it may bo 
That in Apollo’s chapel she devoutly 
The due ablutions is performing now : 

Ah, find her then, and let her hear from you 
That I am whole, although with trembling fill’d, 
And, at this fatal Goddess’ feet bow^ down, 

Await her here. 

Scene II. 

ADMETUS. 

Adm. Alas! fur whom did she 

Bid them prepare a sacrifice?—Ah, hear me, 
Avemus* potent Goddess; thou, who erst 
Didst summon me in fearful tones, as one 
Who was thy certain victim; quickly now. 

If it so be tW that late horrid vision 
Which came to me is a reality. 

Quickly take back again my feeble frame. 

Upon such terms I cannot live. Behold, 

I bow before thy ime^, with black crowns 
Of fun’ral cypresses adorn’d so fitly: 

Invoking thoe, and praying thee to give me 
Sooner a thousand deaths, than let me see 
That vision e’er fulfill’d. 

Scene III. 

• ' 

PHSEES, ADMNTUS. 

Pher, I to this threshold 

Oif my beloved son return once more, 
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Anxious and trembling: yet I cannot bear 
Long t^ be absent from it. Those wild words 
Wretched Alcestis utter’d, leave me not 
One moment of repose. I will at least 
Find out with my own eyes, if risen yet 
From oif his wearisome and fatal cou^ 

Admetus is. 

Adm} Admetus? Who doth call me? 

What see I ? Heav’ns I thou, father ? 

Pher. Heav’n be praised! 

Thy full recovery at least is true: 

Tho instantaneous manner of thy cure 
Prodigious also is. 0 my sweet son, 

My only son, thee I embrace once more 
Jlcstored at length! and once again may 1 
In thee repose luy ev’ry hope, the hope 
Of tho whole kingdom, and tho hope of all. 

Adm, Why speakest <hou of hope ? Ah, no! Thou soe'st 
me 

Kestored in looks perchance, but more unhappy 
A thousand times than in the lap of death, 

As I so lately stood. A dreadful fear, 

Surely not natural, has on mo seized, 

O father: and my ev’ry step, my words, 

My thoughts, my terrors, my astonish’d soul 
All agitated, and my sighs profound; 

All this (tliou see’st it well) points out the change 
Of that loul mortal illness of the body 
Into a now, and far more horrible 
Sickness of mind. 

Pher. I scarcely can refrain 

From weeping.—Ah, my son; thou then hast seen 
"^Afeestis, and from her hast learnt... 

Adm. As yet 

I have not seen her, since I’ve gazed again, 

With eyes no longer glazed dn death, upon 
The sun’s fair light. Each comer of the palace 
1 search’d as soon as I had risen, hoping 
To find her, but in vain: at length I sent 
Her faithful matrons, whom I met with here, 

^ Bailing his head from the gronad. 
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I’o searcli for her within; here I meanwhile 
Am waiting for her. Ah, how many things 
Have I to tell to thee, Alcestis dear. 

All tremblingly! in thy celestial heart 
Belief from all my passions shall I find: 

’Tis thou alone who canst (if any may) 

To calm restore my troubled spirits. 

PAer. Heavens! 

Tnhappy son I... 0 hear me! do thy best 
Some slight amount of quiet to restore, 

Before thou seo’st her, to thy still infirm 
And agitated senses. When we’re sick. 

Wo scarce can comprehend a sudden, full 
Kotum to health: thy raving probably 
Comes from the long and sadly fever’d fibres 
Of an excited brain. 

Adm. Would it were true, 

0 father I but within my body ne'er 

Dwelt there a moi e complete and perfect health. 

Than that which dwells there now : I feel witliin me 
Each pow’r of thought in as entire perfection, 

As I have ever felt them. No, dear father, 

I do not rave indeed: but that quick manner 
In which 1 rose again, and then the vision, 

So palpable and dread, which shortly follow’d, 

Would have disturbance brought to ev’ry soul, 
However sound and fearless.—Yes, immersed,. 

As thou dost know, in mortal lethargy. 

But a few hours ago I lay. My eyes. 

Heavy with Stygian clouds, could see no more : 

My mind was shaded o’er, well-nigh destroy’d 
Were all my senses; whereabouts I was. 

Or amongst whom, I knew not. P’rhaps, just then, 
My loving wife and my attendants faithful 
Had left mo for a little while, wrapt up 
In seeming sleep, and 1 remain’d alone: 

At least 1 think so; for, wheml arose, 

I found no being by my side. Meanwhile 
I lay ’tween non-existence and existence, 

When, far more burning than an earthly flame, 

A sudden ray shot through me, and com poll’d 
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My eyes to open. Lo^ the sor’reign God,. 

Apollo,•whom, we once foufid so propitious, 

That day when he consented in this palace 
To show himself, no more as mortal wiepherd^ 

But plainly as a glorious Deity : 

So seem’d he niow; in majesty divine- 
Approach’d he near my and with a light 
Celestial gesture ’neath my nostrils held 
A gentle remedy*of mighty power. 

Miraculous, sweet-scented, and life-giving ; 

At the siimo time ho over me extended 

His hind right hand and cried: “ Admetus, rise: 

“ Thy parents’ prayers and those of thy rare spouse 
“Are heard: now, liveJ’—ITis words, the deed itself. 
My cure, his disappearance, all were one. 

Straight leap’d I from the bed; full of great joy. 
Which took away my v^ice, I bow’d before 
The God, who left behind him as he wont 
A splendid track of his immortal light. 

Which rose up high in air. Then, the first thought 
Which sprang up in my heart was to embrace 
My dear Alcestis; for to me no joy, 

Which I may straightway not divide with her. 

Can be a joy. 

Fher, Sacred Apollo I Thou 
Sov’roign protector and true Deity! 

The lofty promises I well remember. 

Which thou at parting madost us. 

Adm, But, father. 

The whole as yet thou hast not heard: suspendr 
Thy votive prayers awhile.—I turn’d me round 
Quickly, that I might go to seek my spouse ; 

*\V1len 10 , in front of me, upon the threrfiold 
App^r’d there, in a form of teiror, Death. 

Over head her dreadful cutting scythe 
Three times or four at least she threat’nin^ly 
Did brandish; then, she cried in angry voice 
Of thunder: “ 0 Admetus I 0 Admltus! 

“ A God too pow’rful now has stolen thee 
“ Away from mj unerring scythe awhile; 

“ But do not think to carry off the palm 
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“ With joy from me. Yes, thou shalt live indeed: 

“ Vainly doth Phoebus try to break the laws 
“ Of changeless Destiny: yea, thou shalt live; 

“ But in such anguish, that thou’lt wish that thou 
“ Never wert bom: a thousand times a day 
“ Thou wilt invoke me, who will deaf remain 
“ To all thy prayers, as thou wert deaf just now, 

“ Willing Apollo, to my menaces.”— 

She spake: and round me spread a sudden storm 
Of darkest mist, and I was left half-dead, 

And weeping bitterly. I slowly groped 
My way along, that I might find the road 
Out of the palace: then, as if pursued, 

I hasten’d wildly on, I knew not whither, 

Calling Alcestis ; but she heard me not. 

Hero found I women; they a sacrifice 
To Proserpine prepared : before her image 
Prostrate I fell: all trembling now I stand. 

What shall I hope ? what fear ? what say ? what do ?.. . 
Ah, father, I indeed am wretched ! 

Pher. What, 

What can I say ? .. . What see I ? Heav’ns I Alcestis ? 

0 son! 0 son! 

Scene IV. 

ALCESTIS, PHEBES, ADMKl'US. 

Aic. 0 happy I! Admetus, 

The better portion of my soul, thou livest. 

And art as whole as ever. This to us 
I’romised the Deities; let us return 
Our thanks devout; and vie in venerating 
Their high decrees, whatever they may be. ' 

Adm. 0 Hcav’nsI Are these, my spouse ^beloved, are 
these 

The acts and words, which by thy love immense 
Alone inspired are now. the day that 1 
To unexpected life r^Hum? 1 see thee ill, 

Squalid m face, with sorrow in thy breast; 

Uncertain in tby words; instead of rays 
Of Joy;spread over thy ingenuous brow. 
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From eye to eye I boo the furrows black 
Of anguish most profound. Unhappy 1! 

What can I be, if, only just escaped 
From death, 1 bring first to myself, and then 
To those whom I lovo best, not happiness, 

But certain grief ? Alas ! too true, I fear. 

Too true will prove to be my terrors. 

Ale. Father, 

I little thought that I should find thee here. 

Inside our tlireshold. Thou not long ago 

Didst ])romisc me that thou wouldst straightway go 

To the sad aged mother of Admetus 

And of myself, with the propitious news 

Of her cured son consoling her. 

Plier. Alcestis, 

Thy words I understand: the news already 
I’ve to my consort taken ^ 1 return there ; 

And leave thee with thy spouse. Silence meanwhile 
Each doubt within thy breast; I could not have 
The daring or the heart with him to’ assume 
Any of thy most sacred rights. 

Adm. What means 

The language that ye hold ?. .. 

Pher. Thou soon shalt know: 

Soon shalt thou see mo here again, dear son. 

Scene V. 

ADMETUS, ALCESTIS. 

Adm. What doth this mean ? 1 see that each of you 
At my rocov’ry is as much afflicted. 

As yo were erst at my approaching death. 

•Ah. Admetus, of the Gods thou ever wert 
A worshipper profound . .. 

Adm. ^ Still more than ever 

I am so, since divine Apollo gave me 
My life in such an obvious gift. Dear spouse, 

Where wert thou then? why wert tho* not beside me, 
At that delightful moment, at a time 
So supernatural and so tremendous ? 

When disag[)ear*d my healing Deity, 
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Perch 9 .iice the sight of thee had freed my mind 
At once from ev’ry care: thou mightst perchance 
Have from the cruel phantom rescued mo 
Which soon appear’d to me! 

Ale. Dear husband, I 

No consolation could have brought to thee, 

And now I none can bring. 

Adm. So bo it then! 

At last the mortal silence now may cease 
Of all of you. I from thy lips would loam 
That which is being by thine acts reveal’d, 

And by this fatal dumbness. Matchless woman, 

My spouse adored, Heav’n knows how much I love thee; 

And if no other reason made mo ask 

For life, when with the love of thee compared: 

With thee alone divided, its few blessings, 

Its many sorrows can I e’er find sweet. 

But how can I take pleasure in Escaping 
From death, when knowing that above my head 
Some other cruel and unknown misfortune 
Suspended is? And thou thyself dar’st not 
Deny it. I am fill’d with dread; I fain 
Would hear it, and I fear to hear. 

Ale. Admetus, 

'Tis written in the Fates that thou must live. 

Thy life is sacred, and is needful, too, 

For both thy ag6d parents; and for both 
Thy tender children; for thy spacious kingdom; 

For thy Thessalians all. 

Adm. Alcestis, Heav’ns I 

And dost thou reckon all, to whom my life 
Is needful, save thyself? What do I see? 

Do tears but ill repress’d at length break forth 
Over thy pallid cheeks ? a trembling wild 
In fearful fashion shakes thy tongue and all 
Thy members 1... 

Ale. Ah! no longer ’tis the time 

To hold my peace ;uit is impossiole 
To hide from thee so terrible a secret; 

From me alone thou ought’st to hear it. Ah t 
Unhappy I! as I have had the force 
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And courage to fulfil my sacred duty, 

O would that I were lycewise better able 
Its cruel issues to dissimulate 1 
But Nature still asserts imperious sway 
Over her rights: alas I 1 am too much 
A mother: and I was thy spouse .. . 

Adm. What words! . , . 

Ale. No longer can I say I am so still. 

Adm. A mortal chill steals o’er my heart. No longer 
Art thou my spouse ? 

AU. Tm thine, for a few hours . . . 

Adm. What meanest thou? who’ll dare to take thee 
from me ? 

Ale. The Deities; who gave me to thee. I 
Have sworn to them my willing death, to save thee 
From death. Irrevocable Fate thus wills it. 

Adm. Ah, merciless, mad woman! and from death 
Hast thou saved me, thydblf to death devoting ? 

Two at one blow hast thou destroy’d: our children 
Thou, cruel one, hast robb’d of both their parents, 

And thou a motiier art? 

Ah. I was a wife 

Before a mother: less to them the loss, 

If, rather than their father, me they lose. 

Adm. Afid dost thou think it possible, Alcestis, 

That I can thee survive ? 

Ah. All’s possible 

Unto the Gods: and they command thee so. 

Have I to teach thee to obey, revere them, 

Admetus, who deem’st piety a law? 

They will’d thy sickness; then they placed in doubt 
Thy very life; they ^ve thee presently 
As ’^ere a second lire; and claim’d instead 
To have some dear one as their victim: they 
(How oanst thou doubt it ?) guided me, weak mother. 

Me, loving spouse, to the great sacrifice 
Of my existence, in the place of thine, 

With hand invisible; yes, they alone. • 

Adm. The Deities? Ah, no! the Gods of Hell... 

Ale. What dar’st thou sa^, alas! Within my heart 
I feel a heav’n-sent indescribable 
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High daring, superhuman. Never may 
My dear Admetus vanquish’d he by. me 
Tn manly coura^, or in full and holy 
Obedience unto Hoav’n. Thou mayst suppose 
How much it costs me thus to die: I see 
Full well that it will cost thee far, far more. 

To have thus to survive mo. Lot us both 
Vie with each other,—for our children’s love, 

And for thy kingdom’s glory and advantage. 

And to bequeath a sacred monument 
Of genuine piety,—in now electing, 

The one to die, the other to survive. 

Though each will thereby lose the dearest half 
Of self. Thou dost not wish to give the lie 
Unto my vows: nor couldst thou, didst thou wish. 
Thy life no more depends upon thyself: 

Sv>le master of it is that great Ajjollo, 

Who has preserved it. i already see 
His Deity, as though it wore invoked 
By what I say, inlhsing a mute tremor 
I’hrough thee: thou dar’st not answer: ana in me 
I’he mortal fever spreads incurable. 

Still more and more. 

Scene VI. 

CHORUS, ALCESTIS, ADMETUS. 

Ale. Ye have arrived in time, 

O women : this unhappy one I leave 
A few short moments in your charge, till I 
Return: ye must not from his side depart 
One single stop. ’Tis needful that my children 
Be with me when the fatal hour arrives: 

1 will return with them; and then remain. 

CHORUS. 

Strophe 1. 

What fatal favor has been pour’d 
Upon Adinetus’ house by Heaven, 

Since, though her spouse has been restored, 
More mournful than before we see 
Great Pelias’ daughter so adored ? 
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All from his preseiisec, too, are driven ; 

• In mournful posture he 
Stands motionless, scarce draws his breath, 

His bosom by a secret an’ow riven; 

This dread return to life appears to be 
More sad to him than even death. 

Antistrophe I. 

llie black and dreadful tempest raves 
With fury, and on cither hand 
Flogg’d fiercely by the cruel waves 
Is the wing’d bark of noble pine, 

Which in, its course each danger braves, 

Hoping to reiicli the long-sought strand. 

A Destiny divine 
Let her not be tlie waters’ prey : 

But what avails*it her to come to land, 

If sails, yards, rudder, ev’ry sign 
Of her late prowess have been swept away ? 

Strophe JI. 

Such is Admetus, who may now not die; 

He does not therefore live, alas! 

Because the Fates a ptjrfcct death deny. 

The man who pines in misery 
Not living is: he’s but a pen of glass, 

That writes on adamant, and then is broken 
On the harsh whetstone of an adverse fate, 

Whose stem decrees, when once they have been spoken, 
No human pow’r can abrogate. 

Admetus’ grief is graven on his brow, 

* That hope in him is dead for ever now. 

Antistrophe IL 

0 thou Latona’s glorious son so fair, 

Of Delos the great Deity, • 

If thou from out of Death’s fierce claws didst tear, 
With but one single look, the heir 
Of a great family so dear to thee, 
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To whose devoted and iiAtiring zeal 

Thou, in thy bitter exile, when disguised ' 
In shepherd’s form, didst thy reward reveal; 

Ah! he was not by thee thus prized. 

That he might then in endless sorrow dwell: 
Thou, who hast pow’r, his ev’ry grief dispel! 


ACT III. 

Scene 1. 

Alcestis, holding her son Eumelus and her daughter hy the 
handjfolhtved and supported by various maidens. Admetus 
apartf and Chorus. 

Ale. My faithful maidens, hero spread out ray couch, 
Before the feet of yonder sacred image 
Of this dread Goddess: here must I myself 
Her victim offer up. Meanwhile, my children, 

Go ye together to your father: he 

(Do ye not see?) stands mute and soiTowful, 

Apd lonely there: but precious health once more 
Revives in him, so far as he may have it, 

And for your sakes he’ll live. Now go, and wreathe 
Your innocent and loving arms around 
His neck. 

Emn. My dearest father, is it true 
That we again behold you raised to life ? 

0 what groat joy is ours! 

Adm. Alas, no joy 

Is left us now f Go, leave me; quick depart; 

My grief is far too cruel; in the world 
1 know no more affection: know no more 
That I’m a father. 

Hum. Ah! What do I hear! 

I'hat we’re no mor^thy children ? Such strange words 
I understand not. Ulasp him tighter, sister; 

Compel him to embrace us in return. 

Adm. My children!... 0 my children t... 0 what 
arrows 
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Are in my heart your innocent soft words^ 

And kisees innocent! Tm no more equal 
To such fierce torture. Yes, your gentle accents 
Have pierced mo through, and forcibly recall 
The gentle sound of my Aloestis* voice.— 

Alcestis, 0 Alcestis!—My dear spouse 
The flow’r was of her sex: no woman e’er 
Was by her consort loved, as she; yet she 
Was the ungrateful, cruel, impious one, 

Who would abandon hiisband and her children I— 

My children, yes, ’tis she who fain would rob you 
At the same time of both your parents dear. 

Ale} 0 agony! I hear the cruel words 
Of desperate Admetus. ’Tis my duty, 

Whate’er the cost, to hasten to his aid 

With my remaining strength. 0 women, come; 

Support me, and approach the hapless one, 

That ho may see and hear me. 

Aim. Heav’ns! Alcestis ? 

See I thee still? and is it thou thyself 
That Gomest to my succor? hear I thee 
Whilst thou art dying ? To thy couch return, 

I pray thee: 'tis my duty there to stand 
Beside thee, when thus weak. 

Ah. All care of me 

Is only vain: it certainly is right. .. 

Aim, What voice 1 What looks! Those eyes, that now I 
see. 

Buried beneath a death-portending mist. 

Are they, alas! those once so beaming eyes. 

That were my light, my comfort, and my life ? 

How dark the ray which now 1 shining see 
•Oil*my bow’d he^ I how moribund the voice 
That on my heart falls heavily I thou diest, 

Too fond Alcestis; and for me thou diest! 

Chorus. Behold the fatal secret I Now we know 
The meaning of the divers fearful ravings 
Of both of them. • 

Aim. Alcestis, didst thou raise 

In thy compassion Ihis my sinking head, 

Rising, supported, f^om her couch. 
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Now hanging down again, with the expiring 
Last vital effort of thy fev’rish hand — 

Ah, from that deadly touch 1 feel already 
My desp’rate fury waking once again. 

And with redoubled strength, I gain my feet, 

Bun to the imago of that greedy Goddess, 

Who now awaits thy victim: there will 1, 

Before thou diest, immolate myself. 

Ale. All fury is in vain: our children, these 
riierajan noble matrons, and these faithful 
Maidens of ours, half-dead Alcestis too. 

All stand hero as a potent obstacle 
To all thy cruel and insane designs. 

Bo ye oppose, my children, the wild movements 
Of your poor father : and around his knees 
Entwine yourselves, and hang upon him thus. 

Adm. In vain each obstacle; in vain the will 
Of Deities. I’m master of my days; 

I am, and swear . . . 

Ale. Thou once didst swear, Admetus, 

For thy dear children’s sake to live: to me 
Thou swarest. Each irrev’rent latal oath 
Which thou mightst impiously attempt to make 
Against the Deities’ high will, in vain. 

E’en if th^ wish’d it, would thy lips devout 
Attempt to utter, by the Deities 

Themselves chain’d down. Behold: while I am speaking 
The Gods are lending strength; and they command 
Sublime endurance on thy part, transfused 
Through me to thee: surrender to their will. 

Come; calm thyself; assist me; and l^ecome, 

As is thy duty, my sweet comforter 

Xu that last stage to which I now draw nigh: 

But at this fatal time indict not on me 
A martyrdom that is far worse than death. 

Accompany me now, 0 faithful one I 

Chorus. What pow’r is in her words! Admetus* fury 
the sweet charm the celestial accents 
Gf her now dying, falls, 

Ak. No more resists he 

The arrows which are wing’d by reason true. 
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WQmen, return we now with paces slow 
To whqfe my couch expects me. 

Chorus. Thou, too, come, 

Admetiis, to her side. Meanwhile, who knows 
, Whether the Gods have not thus w'ill'd it all, 
Solely in order to the proof to put 
Your courage and your love and piety? 

No, we as yet do not esteem all hope 
As dead. 

Ale. Admetus, sculptured in thy face 
Full well 1 read the words which thy wdld sobs 
So deep forbid thy lips to speak. 1, too, 

With difficulty speak; but it is needful 
That thou shouldst bear impress’d upon thy heaj't, 
Until the tomb, my final words. Now, hear thorn; 
Pregnant with conjugal, maternal love, 

They may bo grievous, but they vital are. 

Neither in words, nor even in my thoughts. 

Will I insult thee with the supposition 
ITiat thou wilt ever as a spouse extend 
To any other woman thy right hand. 

No, thou, Admetus, never wouldst inflict 
On these our dearly-loved and common children 
A stepmother: unworthy were indtaed 
Such a suspicion of our love immense. 

Ah, this is not tho fear which now I fool 
In leaving thee! My only fear is this: 

That thou, too obstinate and too immersed 
In wicked sorrow, to thy children’s hurt, 

And to the hurt of kingdom and thyself, 

Mayst seek to rob them all of all tho fruit 
Of my emprise, or by neglecting, or 
•Bj%short’ning e’en thy days. But these shall be 
Thy curb. Behold, I place within thy hand 
This thy and my dear daughter; lasting image 
Of her true mother, keep her by thy side, 

Live for her sake: in thy default, remember 
None will remain who at tho fitting 4imo 
A worthy spouse can choose for her. And this 
Our graceful only heir, this hope of all 
. The realms of Thessaly, in thy default 
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Who can instruct him how to govern well, 

And famish him with help and proud example? » 

Scene II. 

Pheres, Alcestis, Admetus, Chorus, and tike children of 

Admeius, 

Ale. Come now, 0 father; join thyself to us ; 

Gaze on thy hapless son, who now has lost 
Voice, senses, strength. It is for him 1 tremble. 

And yet 1 needs must leave him. At his side 
Do thou stand ever, as a close observer 
Of all his movements.—am silent: all 
My sacrifice is well-nigh perfected. 

P&er. My son, embrace mo: to thy father turn 
Thy looks, I pray. 

Adm. My father? art^thou he? 

Pher. 0 HeaVna! what hear II art not thou 
father ? 

Adm, I was; but am no longer one: the sight 
Of my late children gives me pain: thy sight, 

0 Pheres, causes rather wrath than sorrow. 

Pher, Dost thou address me thus? and call mo not 
£*en by the name of father? 

Ale. Ah, what strange 

Unnatural accents from Admetus’ lips , 

Do I now hear! 

Adm, Those accents are my own. 

And just ones too, to which I utt’rance gave. 

0 Pheres, art not thou the only cause, 

The wicked cause of all my dreadful loss ? 

Thou sentest, all against my will, to Delphi 
The orade to seek by force; whilst I, 

As if I then divined the fatal gift 
The Gods intended me, did idl 1 could 
In o]^eir to prevent what they decreed 
Co|]^g to light. I, oonquerid then by illness, 

Besi^^d to d^tiny, ind from myself 
Divined in great part, was swiftly ^oing 
Into the tomb, without perceiving it; 

Why didst thou draw me out? ... 
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PAer. Dost thou then deem 

My lot^e paternal as a crime, forsooth? 

In this did I oifend thee ? Son! could I 
In the full vigor of thy years behold thee 
Perish, and not attempt by ev’ry means, 

Both human and celestial, to preserve thee? 

Adm. Hast, with thy cruel oracle, then saved me ? 
Am I not still condemn’d to die ? my death 
Far more unmerciful and terrible 
Will be. But, toll me how it was that, when 
From Delphi that ill-omen’d answer came. 

It was the greedy ears of my Alcestis, 

Bather than thine, which were the first to hear it ? 
Why, if a willing victim in my place 
Must needs be offer’d up to Orcus dread, 

Why wert not thou the first, the only one. 

As thou dost boast of ijiy excessive love 
For me, thy only son, why wert not thou 
Ready with thy own life to ransom me 
From death ? 

Ale. My husband, canst thou venture now 

Thus to degrade thyself with such wild talk? 

Art thou o’erflowing with a wicked anger 
Against thy father? dost thou dare to ask, 

Nay, harshly to demand the death of him 
Who brought thee into being? 

Phet. Son, though bitter, 

I find thy reprimand not altogether 
Unjust: although thou dost not fully know 
That which is to Alcestis known too well. 

She can explain, how many and what arts 
She practised to delude me, and to rob me 
Of the mat privilege of dying for thee. 

Ale. He speaks the trutn, Admetus. I it was, 
Who first did intercept the oracle: 

I then all means of its accomplishment 
Pre-oGCupied with skill: it was too clear 
To me that Such a generous sacrifidl 
Was mine to make, and I assumed it then: 

All love gives way to that of spouse. The moment, 
In which thou knew*st that one of us must go 
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As an exchange to Styx, in place of thee, 

That very moment heard my solemn oath 
To go to Styx for thee. Thenceforth thy safety 
Was in my hand; I never ask’d from otliors 
That which I could, and wish'd, and ought myself. 

PJier. Thou shalt not hear mo mako a boast, Admetna, 
Of greater virtue than I ought to claim. 

How great the love for thee that fills my breast, 

My only son, without my telling thee, 

Thou knowest well; ’tis told tlioo by the sceptre, 

Which I before the time to thee made over 
In green old ago. By my own hand my power 
Annihilated was, to mako thee king. 

Whilst still I lived, of Thessaly and me. 

This was a proof, believe me, which naught else 
Could equal; I repent not; I’m content 
When by thy subjects theo I see adored. 

When thus tho king in me the father vanquish’d. 

My glory all became wrapp’d up in thine. 

Laying aside each thought of vain ambition, 

I lived a happy private life beside 
My consort. Here I’ll not deny, nor blush 
In telling thee, how sweet has been to me 
The life which I have for so many years 
Divided with a woman so beloved, 

Thy venerable and most noble mother : 

She is tho mirror of my soul; for her 
I live; and in her live. 

ChoruB. 0 what pure heart! 

What virtue! 

Pher, 0 Admetus, that same love. 

Which desperately now has driven thee 

To outrage thus thy father; that same love 

Felt by a husband, and in me not dimm’d 

By weight of years, perchance would have deprived me 

di that sublime devotion, which has made 

Alcestis over each male breast to triumph. 

die for thee I maybe had not courage, ^ 

If I must leave my wife: but, if two victims, 

Instead of one, had to be offer’d up 
To Pluto; had my failing loving wife 
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Been call’d upon to die a natural death: 

In such a ease 1 had not hesitated 
To follow her one moment, being freed 
From all the ties which fasten’d mo to life. 

It would have been far diflereiit if I 
Had had now to abandon to beimlfy 
And to a solitary sad old age, 

My dear companion of so jnany lustres, 

At such an ago, in such weak health. 0 Heavens! 

A dreadful cliill runs through my cv’ry vein. 

At the more thought of this. And yet, to save thee, 

My dearest son (if I the oracle 

Had learnt before her) 1 had freely given, 

Even at such a pi*ice immense as this, 

My life for thine: I Heav’n invoke as witness; 

And thy Alcestis I invoke, who Icsarut 
I’ho oracle before me, and discover’d 
The truthful meaning df my grief. 

Ak. 'Twas I, 

(And with what art!) ’twas I alone deceived him, 
And would not lot him die. 

Adm. 0 spouse ! 0 father! 

It was not needful for thee, no, to utter 
So many and such burning words of passion, 

With which thou in a tliousand fearful ways 
Hast pierced my heart, to make me stand before thee, 
Full of deep shame and terrible remorse, 

And inexpressible excessive grief. 

If thee 1 outraged, I had lost my senses. 

Through anguish wild.—Alcestis! 0 Alcestis! 

How often shall I call thee, and in vain! 

Ale, Father, and husband, names beloved, I soon 
M^j^st leave you, and for ever. Laws to you 
Be these my words which nothing breathe but peaoe. 
The last that I shall utter here. In thee, 

Pheres, as in a mirror clear, shone forth 
Through all thy words the speechless purity 
And sacred s'^eetness of the fund affections 
Of father and of husband; thou, Admetus, 

Father and husband art, but son as well; 

Let both thy parents ever bo to thoh 
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Sacred; and thy right hand shall be my pledge, 

That thou wilt for our children live. A.nd now 
Beceive from her who is thy spouse adored 
The last embrace. 

Adm. And in that last embrace 

Is't possible that I shall not expire ? ... 

Ale, Kind women, now remove with gentle force 
This hapless one from me; and with him take 
These tender children. Children, fare ye well!— 

And now is all fulfill’d. Bo it thy care, 

Pheres, to watch o’er my unhappy spouse. 

And never to abandon him. 

Eum} Dear mother, 

Dost thou abandon us ? dost part us from thee ? 

. Pher. Our tears have robb’d us of all pow’r of speech. 
Alas I Admetus, more half-dead than she. 

Has lost his senses utterly. 0 women. 

Farther away lot’s drag him; altogether 
Out of Alcestis’ sight. 

Ale. 0 ye, my faithful 

Attendants, render me, I pray, your last 
And pious offices: these torpid limbs 
Compose in quiet modest attitude 
For my approaching death ... 

The CJio^ of Al^is. She scarce can utter 
Her fev’rish accents! Ah, ’tis well-nigh over 1 

CHORUS. 

The Chorus of Alcestis,^ 

Strophe I, 

Mutely, resignedly 
Now let us grieve: 

Woe, if that wretched one 
E’er should perceive 
How bitterly we sigh I 

, 1 Turning round towards her. 

* The Chorus is divided mto two parts, one half surrounding Alcestis, 
whilst the other draws aside around Admetus.^ They then sing separatelj 
tunw. The Chorus of Alcestis sings its Strophe 1 sotto voce; then the 
Chorus of Admettois its Strophe II.; and so on until the end of Euode II. 
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Quick, friend, her sinking head 
Gently repose; 

Thou, too, her dying eyes 
Tenderly close: 

Still sweet, though death so nigh. 

Epode I. 

TIow long, she vainly pants for breath. 
Before the fight is done, 

Before the victory’s won 
O’er life by cruel death! 

0 Death, complete 
Thy work! quick come, 

And end the martyrdom 

Of her the sweet 
Celestial brave Alcestis, 

Who of all mortals best is, 

And should not die. 

CHORUS, 

The Chorus of Admetus. 

Strophe 11. 

’Tis not sufficient here to stand. 

And hide from him the dread catastrophe. 

By circling him with our light band. 

While motionless and mute remaineth he : 

His hearing we must cheat as well. 

Awthtrophe IL 

never can be wholly dead, 

For those who reverence the Gods above; 

Its comforts Hoav’n will ofttimes shed 
On him who mourns with pure, submissive love : 

Tow’rd lieav’n let our loud ^orus swell. 

^^ode IL • 

0 pray then, pray! Q pray! 

What else can mortals do, all bom to weeping, 

0*er whom the iron Fates their watch are keeping ? 
0 Jove, great Jove! 
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Thou ruler of the universe, 

O do not utterly iniinerse 
In sorroAv’s sea this man to-day, 
Who doth not move 
Or eye or foot; 

This son, whose sole pursuit 
Is to revere his father and obej". 


ACT IV. 

SCI'INE 1. 

Alcestjs, surrounded hy her maidens^ and by part of the 
Chorus; Admepus, ow the opposite side, mrrounded hy 
Theres, Eumelus, his daughter^ and the other part of the 
Chorus. At the end of the lyric QioruSy Hercoles advances 
on the stage. 

The Chorus of Aleestis. Who is this lofty hero who now 
comes, 

Of superhuman looks ? It is indeed 
Alomena’s gen’rous son; within this palace 
Seen by us a few years ago. 0 noble 
Offspring of Jove, what cause has led thee now 
To turn thy steps at such a time tow’rds this 
Unhappy threshold ? 

Here. Hearing the bad news, 

My course 1 alter’d, and I hither came. 

Admetus was a prey to mortal illness, 

I heard, and hast’ning to the tomb; how sweet. 

And yet how sad, will be to me the sight 
Of my illustrious friend! But say, have I 
Not come in time ? 

The Chorus of Aleestis. Alas! thou know'et not all. 
Admetus lives, and whole in body. Heavens 1. . . 

But his adored Aleestis in his place 
pi^ of hor own accord. Behold her: she 
Tjhifi moment breathes her latest breath ... 

Here. Sad sight! 

What is’t ye tell me, women ? O sublime 
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Unequall’d wife! O thoii of men most wretched, 
Admetua! But where is he ? 1 would see him ... 

The Chorus of Alcestis. Ah, no! attempt not farther to 
proceed: 

There stands Admetus, reft of all his senses, 

And well-nigh dead, surrounded by his children: 

Phercs, his father, to his side alono 
Draws near with tears: only by force just now 
With difficulty dragged he him away 
From off the neck of his expiring wife; 

Wert thou to wake him from his lethargy, 

’T would be the worse; e’en thou wouldst have no power 
To comfort him. 

Here. Who knows?—Meanwhile ’tis vain 

To linger here. Alcestis still, methinks. 

Is living. 

The Chorus of Alcestis. yes, the very slightest breath 
WMch scarce would cause a moment’s flickering 
In the thin flame of a small taper, issues 
Out of her dying lips from time to time. 

But, ev’ry sense has fled, and both her eyes 
Are nearly closed; and through her ev’ry limb 
Already creeps a torpor chill... 

H&re. Enough 

That I have seen her on this side the waves 
Of St;^, from whence there’s no return. Do ye, 

0 faithful women, silently at once 
Convey her in the hottest haste along 
The most secluded road, inside the gi'eat 
Temple of Mercury and of Apollo. 

There, to that sacred ancient prophetess 
Entrust her in my name; let each of you 
Either return directly afterwards; 

And woe if, ere I hither come myself, 

Any of you attempt to tell the tale 
To sad Admetus. Quickly go, and be 
So silent, that the band around Admetus, 

Buried in its own grief, may be unable’* 

.Either to see or hear you. And, 0 women, 

Dread Je the anger of my mighty father, 
dreat Jove, as well as my fierce indignation, 

VOL. n. > ' ' 2 0 
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If to the very letter ye fulfil not 

These my commands both wisely and discreetly. <■ 

Scene II. 

Hercules, Fheres, Admetus, the children of AdmetuSf and 

part of the CnoRUS. 

Here} I have good hopes: if but just Heaven will deign 
To smile upon my vows. But now at length 
Out of our sight has pass'd away the sad 
Procsession which I bade accompany 
The half-dead body. This is just the time, 

When I may venture briefly to address 
Unfortunate Admetus.—Will ye give 
To an old guest admission ? 

The Chorus of Admetus. Hercules I 
Pher. What see I? Heav’ns! 

Sere. Admetus! 0 Admetus! % 

I pray thee, raise thy head: thine eyes re-open, 

And look upon a true and loving friend, 

Who, hearing of thy illness, straightway turn'd 
Tow’rds thee his steps. What ? not one single sign 
Of a live man ? dost welcome thus Alcidcs? 

Adm. Who of Alcides spoke ? That voice!.. 0 Heav’ns! 
Do I see rightly ? Faithful Hercules, 

Was it thy Ups that call'd me then ?—Am I 
Awake, or do I rave ? 

Here. Thou see'st the truth; 

I’m Hercules, and reach thee just in time. 

Adm. What say’st thou ? Ah, thou art too late! ex¬ 
tinct 

For ever is my happiness ... 

Here. Cheer up f ^ 

Narrate me nothing; fdl I know: believe me, 

All hope is not yet dead: thou art the friend 
Of Hercules: bis friends, the Deities; 

A certain God as well, who urged me hither. 

' So I command thee^ hope. 

Adm. What words! what joy! 

Can it indeed be so ?... Can my Aloestis 

* Airide. 
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From cruel Pluto ransomed be ?... I feel 
A vital ^re throughout my frozen veins 
Kindled anew at thy glad words.—^What say I ? 
Unhappy I! too vain and flatt’ring is 
The fond deceit I A dread, eternal Fate. . 

Who could e’er break ? not Jove himself... 

Here. To me 

Avormis’ roads are known; thou know’st it well; 

But I must now no longer tarry here; 

Yet soon, Admetus, thou once more shalt see me, 

And on this threshold. I will say no more. 

Strictly do I enjoin thee, not one step 
To move outside the limits of this thi-eshold. 

Until I have return’d : thou must not move 
Thy feet to enter further in the palace. 

Or to proceed outside. Ere very long. 

And in this very place, 1*11 bring to thee 
What comfort, scarce I kftow ; but not a light one. 

Adm. Great hero, sufter mo at least to bow 
Before thy superhuman valor first: 

My heart hast thou with courage fill’d ... 

Here. Thou soon 

Shalt find a time for venting thy emotions.— 

Pheres, thou best of sires, do thou meanwhile. 

And ye, Pheraean matrons, by his side 
All stand. I go : 1 trust him to you all. 

Scene lU. 

Pheres, Admetus with Jde ehildren^ and part of the Chorus. 

Fher. Dost see now, son beloved, dost thou see, 

How, if a man with pureness lives ’mongst mortals; 

The ]^eitios religiously observing. 

He finds them as his mends in case of need ? 

And, when he least expects it, sees a truce 
Or remedy arise for all his ills? 

Adm. In truth, to my intense and cureless grief 
The accents of great Hercules appear’d# 

To give a little truce; as did the sight 
Of his calm brow, on action so resolved. 

Aloestis therefore is in no worse case 

0 2 
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Than she was just before. 0 Death, hast thou 
Suspended for a time thy fierce assaults ? 

Como, tlien, unloose the circle which yo made 
In kindness round my body; tow’rds her open 
A fresh access; at any rate once more 
Let me behold her. (children, let us come, 

Once more approaching her whom wo adore.— 

What do I see '■* what dreadful lonely void 
Is form’d there now ? Is yonder not tho image 
Of tho dread Goddess of Avemus ? lately 
Alcestis lay upon her bed of death 
Before its lofty base, her women round her: 

Where are they now ? where is tho bed ? 0 Heavens! 
Alcestis disappear’d!. . . 

Pher. What can have happen’d ? 

The Chorus of Admetus. Our women vanish’d with her! 
Adm, , 0 Alcestis! 

Alcestis, whore art thou ? 

Pher. With wonderment 

1 see the place deserted. 

Adm. Bo your stupor 

Or true or leign’d, yet your uncertain words, 

The pallor of your faces, and your tears. 

Too ill, alas I repress’d, your ev’ry act. 

Annihilate each hope I had conceived. 

And plunge them back in everlasting night. 

Alcestis lives no longer.—0 Alcides, 

Couldst thou thus turn my grief to ridicule ? 

Just at tho moment when my joy in life 
Was quench’d for ever, didst thou flatter mo 
With feign’d emotions? Madness! and did ye. 

Ye also join with him in cheating mo? 

Whore is she, where? I needs must see her: dead. 

Or living, I must see her: 0 Alcestis, 

I would precipitate myself upon 

Thy much-loved body, and there breathe my last. 

Pher, Be calm, I pray thee; hear mo; soon we’ll know 
The truth; but I do not believe her do^. 

The Chorus of Admetus. Lo, our companions swiftly 
hasten back. 

Thou shalt know all. 
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Scene IV. 

THE CHofeus OP ALCESTis, ADMETHS, PHERES, the children, and 

THE CHORUS OF ADMETUS. 

Adm. Whence com© ye, O ye women ? 

Where go ye now ? Where is Aleestiy ? I 
Demand her of you, I would see her. Well, . . , 

What see I ? ye are troubled; pale, and mute, 

And trembling . . . Ah, unhappy I! the truth 
I see too well: extinguish’d is my life: 

All is now over. But ye must not think 
Her much-loved body to withdraw from out 
My sight, as long as I this hateful light 
Must bear: I’ll go and find it. . . 

Pher. Ah, my son! 

Dost not remember, that Al 4 pidc 8 bade thee 
Not to set foot outside the palace bounds, 

But to await him here ? * 

The Choma of Adnietus. While us ho bade 
To stand beside thoo, and prevent thee . . . 

Adm. Vainly, 

Vainly do ye, whoe’er and what ye be. 

Ye cruel, weak, and also vulgar friends, 

Conspire against me all. Far different 
Is my deep grief, than all the useless chill 
Of your fallacious arguments. My deeds 
Are not the deeds of one insane; my firm 
And perfect will, my desperation fierce. 

Daughter invincible of reasoning sense, 

These now impose upon mo the decided 
Kesolve irrevocable, from the which 
Nor ye, nor time, nor all Olympus’ Gods, 

•Noi^those of the Abyss, shall e’er divert me. 

Women, once more I say it; I demand 
My consort’s body. 

The Chorus of Alc^tis. Thou nor canst nor oughtst 
To see her noy : but we may swear to thee, 

. That she was still alive ... * 

Adm. 0 ye as perjured 

As ye ar6 foolish, for what purpose use 
Words thus confused? In vain would ye deceive me. 

Did I not see her on this fatal spot 
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Not long ago with scarce a breath of life ? 

And on mine ears are there not sounding still , 

The frail last accents of her dying voice ? 

Thou, father, 4idst remove me forcibly 
From her dear neck. Unhappy I! and I 
Shall see her ne’er again ? Those terrible 
And yet sweet words of hers that I then heard. 

Were they indeed her last? 

PAer. My only son, 

Beloved Admetus, open, I entreat thee, 

Thy mind to reason. Hercules in short, . . 

Adm. Deceitful friend, to me gave Hercules 
The final blow.—But he indeed spoke true, 

In saying that I must not leave this spot: 

Here will I stay for over. How could I 
Advance my foot inside ? No,#iever, no. 

Within these mute and mournful thresholds, where 
I lived so happily with her, nor envied 
The Deities themselves, the lover loved 
Of my Alcestis; no, within these thresholds, 

Alive 1 ne’er will enter more. Ere long 
I’ll go from here, and loudly call upon 
Thy name adored: but as for that iU-omen’d 
Sad nuptial couch, which erst received us both. 

I’ll never see it moi'e, nor that dear seat 
On which it was thy wont to sit.. . Sad sight! 
Deserted now . . . Here didst thou die, Alcestis: 

And here, too, I must breathe my last; and shortly, 

1 swear it. 

Pher. Say not so: thou hast already 
Tacitly promi^ to Alcestis’ self, 

That thou wilt for thy children live. 

Adm. Dear children 1 /t- 

My and Alcestis’ children, come ye both 
Into my arms, and for the last time too. 

Thou, little maiden, come; that the last kisses 
Be fixed on thee of father and of husband. 

The living mirror of ^y darling mother 
Thou art, too much so. 0 rare forms! 0 ye, 

Who nourish’d in your breasts esteem and love ^ 

And wonder for the goodness pxd the beauty 
Of that incomparable woman; ye 
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Who may survive her, let it be your care 
That for the world her form divine be kept 
Intact ;*let workmen skill’d immortalize her 
In painting and in marble and in bronze; 

So that to our remote posterity ^ 

The imago of such virtue in such beauty 
May, as though living, pass. 

Bum. Ah! shall not we 

Ever again behold her? 

Adm. 0 sad words ! 

Quick, from my side these wretched orphan children 
Bomove ye: 1 no more can look upon them. 

0 Death, do thou haste on; O Death, haste on 
Thy second slaughter. Dead Alcestis is; 

And lives Admetus ? . . . Who’ll a sword deny me ? 

A sword I’ll have. In vain do ye surround me; 

In vain ye seek to check me. 

Phffr, • And in vain 

Thou hopest to grow fierce against thyself. 

We are too many; thou’rt alone, unarm’d; 

And now against thyself will we defend thee. 

And, ere thou slay thyself, I swear that thou 
Shalt slay thy father, 

Adm. Do ye then expect 

Alive to keep me, in my own despite ? 

Full many a thousand ways there are of dying; 

But I will not attempt them furtively. 

And now I choose you as the witnesses 
Of my immutable and last decision.— 

To both celestial and infernal Gods 
I swear, that from this time no food, no drop 
Of simple water shall in any shape 
• Enter my mouth in order to sustun 
My body. ’Tis as possible that I 
Irreverently may an oath like this 
Infringe henceforth, as that Alcestis* self, 

Breakuig the laws of an eternal Fate, 

From black Avemus may return, to^ee 

Once more the sun’s fair light.—^Ye heai' ? I’m now 

Sure of myself, and calm. Ye cruel friends, 

Ye now may at your will with cheating pity 
Eestrain me, and oppress, a%d banter me, « 
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And even not permit me to behold 

The sigh’d-for body: I am now, like her, ^ 

Among the dead. And thou, if e’er thou lov’dst mo, 

Father, do thou enclose my lifeless form 

In the same lepulchre as the remains 

Of my Aloestis.—Here 1 end my speech. 

Henceforth no sigh, no movement, and no sign 
From me shall ibsue. 

Pher. O my son! my son! . . . 

His strength deserts him .. . 

Chorus. Women, with our hymns 

Let us revive in him religious hope. 

CHORUS. 

Monofttrophe. 

Almighty is the Buler of the skies; 

All things ho knows, ho go%eru8 all the world 
With his divine all-piercing eyes. 

Never by chance, and ne’er in vain 
The lightnings of immortal will are hurl’d. 
Despising not the human form, ’twas he 
Who in Alcmena’s womb did deign 
His great club-bearing son to fashion, 

The bravo Alcides, who upon the strong 
(Inflamed by heav’nly passion) 

So wreak’d his wrath, that all the hostile throng 
Were vanquish’d ignominiously. 

Antaeus found out this, the giant proud ; 

And Cygnus, son of Mars, a warrior bold; 

And Mars himself, and all the crowd 
Of Hydras, Qcr^ons, and Ohimaeras dread. 
Monsters whose blo(^ he shed, 

Whqpe spoils he took in numbers manifold. 

Ne’er would so great a mortal deign,— 

Who always acts, and never boasts withal,— 

To bid us hope by chance, or hope in vain. 
Trembling an^xuute, let all 
Now prostrate fall; * 

Almighty is the Buler of the skies; 

All things he knows, he governs all the world 
With his ^vine all-piero£lig eyes. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. 

Chorus ; Apmetus, lying motionlm under the iaim of Proeet^ 
pine; Pheres; the children of Admetus; HilSicuLES, with 
a veiled womans whom he leaves on one eide, advancing 
then (done, 

Pher.^ Women, bo silent; lo, Alcides comes 
As loyal as magnanimous. 

Chorus. Behind 

Ilis hasty steps, there follows him afar 
With stops irresolute a woman veil’d 
Of lofty bearing. 

Pher.^ Como, thou mighty hero I 

Do thou (for thou alone art able) save 
Thy friend despairing from a dreadful death. 

The Chorus of Alcestia. How cruel the command that 

* thou didst give us, 

Thou Hercules invincible! wo bore 
The half-dead body out of sight of all; 

Then faithfully, but trembling and uncertain 
As to Alcestis’ fate, refused the king 
News of our act ; our silence, or our words 
Broken and doubtful, with repeated blows 
So plunged the dagger in Admetus’ heart. 

That by the Gods celestial and infernal 
lie swore . .. 

Here. 0 women, the just Deities 
Neither accept nor listen to the oaths 
Of a despairing man. I hither come 
^ From ev’ry oath whatever to release him.— 

’ TrAo to my ;promiso, I return, Admetus; 

Behold me, nse!—^But what is this ? he seems '' 

To hoar me not. 

Pher. 0 Heav’ns! The wicked plan * 

Has ho resolved on, not to give fresh signs 
Of Ufe. 

Here. A grief that’s worthy of a king, 

} Seeing Herculea. * Meeting him. 
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AdmetuB, bHow ; not more. Wonldst thou appear 
Vanqnish’d, like common men? Of HerouleB 
The friend, learn thou to emulate his feelings. 

Adm. Silence to keep at such a man’s reproaches 
Were cowardice. Thou knowest, Hercules, 

That vulgar feelings ne’er took root in me. 

But do thou pray my glorious father, pray 
With all thy might, that thou mayst never know 
The cruel grief of a bereavdd lover. 

It is a labor, ’neath whose weight the soul 
Is crush’d, beyond Herculean trials e’en. 

Thou see’st mo for approaching death prepared, 

And worthy of thy friendship. Do thou then 
For the last time extend a friendly hand: 

The final pledge I ask of thee, Aloides, 

Of our mo^ sacred friendship, is the body. 

The much-loved body of that dear one . . . Vainly 
Hast thou withdrawn it from my sight already: 

The sight of her could not increase my grief. . . 
Give orders, then, to bring her back: I fain 
Would see W, and then die ... 

Here. On my return, 

I promised X would bring thee some sweet comfort. 
And not a light one'; such is what 1 bring; 

’Tis certainly not less than any other 

That thou oouldst dare to hope for. Of one fond 

Adored companion thou art robb’d by Fate: 

Now by my hand does the same Fate another 
Companion give to thee, and bid thee take her. 

Aam. What dar’st thou say, Alcides ? 

Here, There she is. 

Approach, thou noble woman t Underneath 
That veil a wondrous beauty is conceal’d: ^ 

And far more beauteous is the soul that^s hidden 
Beneath her raiment fair: a heart that’s pure, 

An intellect sublime; a humble manner, 

With regal blood: eacfii quality in short. 

That Heav’n in woman e’er enclosed: all these 
In her thou’lt find who is Aloestis’ equal. 

A-dm. A woman like Alcestis? Must 1 hear 
Such sacrilegious words ?—Aloides, hear me. , 
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If 1 in thee have ever venerated 

The’ i\)ustrions son of Jove ; if I in thee 

With 80 much love, and reverence, received 

The friend, the hero; ehouldst thou therefore scorn, 

And laugh at me, a sad despairing lover? 

Do raillexies like these at such a time 
Become so great a hero ? 

Fher. Son, dost not 

Boi^ect the Deities’ interpreter? 

Adm. If to the Deities Admetns ne’er 
Wicked appear’d or vile, why keep they him 
Alive at such a great and dreadful cost ? 

Or else, if I of an untimely death 
Deserving was, why for my life were they 
Willing to take the life of my Alcestis? 

To slay us both.—The Deities’ resolve 
May lie fulfill’d; provided that I die. *■ 

Here, Approach him*boldly, woman; and compel him 
To rectify his error ; make him feel 
At once the mighty influence of Aloides, 

And of the Gods. 

Adm. Arrest thy daring foot, 

Whoe’er thou be. How cruel is the outrage, 

How insupportable, that thou inflictest 
Upon mo by thy presence 1 One Alcestis, 

One only, was there on the earth ’mongst mortals : 

She was, O Heav’ns! and is no more .. . But, if 
The Deities were willing to create 
For me her equal and her like, she only, 

My first one, should bo mine; no other one 
Should stand beside me . .. Heav’ns! what do 1 say ? 

At the more thought I shudder. Go ye, then, 

Oo^all away, I pray I How can it please you 
M^last thoughts in this manner to disturb ? 

With thee, with thee, Alcestis, would I spend 
The few remaining moments of my life, 

Until my oath has been fulfill’d. 

Sere, B«t what. 

What is the impious oath that he has sworn? 

Pher. 0 Heav’ns! whilst we were lately taking from him 
All means of injuring himself, he swore, 
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In accents terrible and yet determined, 

(Compelling us to act as witnesses,) 

He swore by all the Deities celestial. 

As well as those of Hell: that from that time 
No single drop of common water e’en 
Should ever pass his lips again: and added : 

It IB as possible that I should break 
Hy oath, as that Alcestis should rotuin 
To life again. 

Sere. Thy oath, then, 0 Admetus, 

Has been fulfill’d; this one has loosed thee from it. 

Behold her; see! this is the live Alcestis.^ 

Adm. What see I ? ITeav’ns! 

Pher. What strange illusion this I . . . 

Chorus. Fresh terror! How from Pluto’s cloisters dark 
Could she escape so soon ? . . . 

Adm. She stands all mute 

And motionless; it is her shade, nOt she! 

Sere. Lot now all doubt, and wonderment, and terror 
Within you cease: this is the true, the only. 

The live Alcestis, not Alocstis’ shade: 

She from the Deities obtain’d the favor, 

Before she to the ritual bath was taken. 

Not only of embracing thee, Admetus, 

But of addressing thee. 

Ak. Dear spouse, Admetus, 

Heav’n reunites us, and for long to come. 

Adm. Ah, ’tis the sweet, the voice adorable 
Of my Alcestis; she it is who draws mo 
Out of the tomb. Alcestis, do I then 
Once more embrace thee in my arms ? Lot Death 
Now oome. 

Sere. That fatal Deity is driven 
In a long banishment outside this palace. 

Ak, Many and happy years we’ll pass together, 

Parents and children: Hercules adore, 

The superhuman means of such a wonder. 

Adm, Shining in thae ^ Demigod 1 see: 

Let me bow down ... 


^ Unveils her. 
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Here, Arise: I am no more 

Than mortal; by tho Ddities beloved. 

Adm. 0 Hoav’ns! I’m mute through my excessive joy. 
I scarce can trust my eyes ; and yet these hands 
That I am clasping, arc indeed thy dear 
True hands, 0 my Alcestis: and those living 
Accents divine to which I listen’d, came 
In very truth from out thy lips adored. 

Ale. And yet, my spouse, not long ago I hoard 
The words despairing of thy mighty grief, 

When thou didst think me dead I 0 what a secret 

Joy indescribable, when thee I saw 

So full of me, whilst utterly cut off 

From ev'ry hope of mo 1 Too much thou lov’st me, * 

And this is proved by Ihy most dreadful oath. — 

Nothing remains, but to embrace our children, 

And thank the Deities in solemn wise. 

Plier. Como then, ye little children, to the breasts 
Of both your parents, now restored to you. 

Bum. Mother, and we wore weeping so! O Heavens! 
I never thought again to see thee. 

Here. Ne’er 

Saw I a spectacle more glad than this, 

More full of tenderness. I fool that tears 
As sweet os unaccustom’d force their way 
Into my eyes. 

P^er. And what will bo the joy 
Of thy dear ag6d mother, 0 Admetus, 

In seeing thoe again to-day I 

Chorus. The Gods 

Have shown in thoo their pow’r. 

Here. 'Twas all the work 

0£ the Celestials. Them it pleased, Admetus, 

That thou shouldst unto death be sick, that thus 
Free course might to Alcestis* noble virtue 
Be given; and it also pleased the Gods 
That thou, believing she was dead, shouldst show 
Thy love immense by that mosh fe^Hul oath 
That thou wouldst not survive her. 

Adm. Tell me how 


Thou wert mmiitted her to extricate 
From Orcuf greedy jaws? 
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Sere. AH ftiQso are secrets 

Of a supreme Omnipotence, in wnich 
All prying by mere humanSvit would be 
As futile as foolhardy. Yes, Alcides 
Was, in Ihis prodigy, ^e tool submissive 
Of lie dread Deities’ commands; nought else. 

I may not Speak of it; and ye may not 
Seek to know more. As an unhpe oxamplo 
Of conjugal affection, happy, worthy 
Spouses, your names to far posterity 
Kevered and celebrated shall descend. 

PAer. The palace and the city and the whole 
Of happy Thessaly shall now resound 
With glad festivity. 

Here, And I will stay 

Amongst you three whole days, which we will pass 
With songs and banquets. Then to execute 
Another order of Eurystheus (were it 
Only the last 1) my desciny impels me 
To Thrace, thero forcibly to seize the cruel 
Human-flesh-oating marcs of Diomedos.— 
Meanwhile ’twill be a great alleviation 
Of my past torments, and of those to come, 

To see in you on earth a living mirror 
Of all celestial gifts. Admetus only 
Deserved Alcestis; only she deserved him. 

Chorus, And both were worthy of sublime Alcides. 


THE END. 
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-ofSci;emffic lenns (Buonanan ) 6 s 

-— of llioijraphy (Cooptr ) 3 vol'?. 
gr each 

-— of Noltd Ninns of JicUon 
(Whtvki) s 

—- of Obsolete and I'lovmtUI Ctig 
lish (Wnght) avjlb 5J eath 
Didron’S Chrimt \n Itono^r tphy 2 vols 
SJ each 

Diogenes laeruits rms ly C 1 ) 
Yonge s* 

Dofaree's Advtrs m i (Wagner) a vols 
«;y eith 

Dodd 8 P pigramtn ttists 6s 
Dpnaldson’B fheatii. of th#(jTteka sr 
Draper’s History of the Intdketual 
Devtlopinent of Fiiropt 3 vols 5J 
each 

Dunlop’s History of Fiuion a vols. 
3 r t’teh. 

Dyer 8 History of Pompui 71 6d 
— I he City of Rome Sf 
liyert BnttsU PopAv Customs 55 
Rarly Trivels In Palestine (Wnght) 

Baton’s Wateibo Days it and is 6d 
Siler's Lgyptnn Princess Trans by 
E £> BuvDbeiiu 31 6d 
Edgewortli’s Stories for Children 
3# 6 d 

Ellis’ SpeCimt 08 of Early English Me 
tmal Romanas (Halhwtll) *,1 
Sbe’S Life of Shakespeare Tians by 
f DoraSthniit/ 3# 

Emerson’s Works 3 vols 3X 6<^each, 
or 5 vols It each 

Ennemoser’s History of Magic, a vols 
51 each 

EpfetCtdSr Tranfc byGeoigeLong 
!Sini|^CS. Trans by E P Cdenrige 
av^K to Sach- 

EfMidns’ Ecd Htstoty Trans, by 

«nd Cendspondeftoe 
(EWiy,) 4yob. ^ 


Falrholt'S Costume In EnglhiHL 
(Dillon ) 3 vols 5J cadi 

Fielding’S Joseph Andicvd't, y 
Tom fones 2 vjls y M each,‘ 
Amdn y 

Flagman’s I ccturts on Sculptme. 63, 

Florence of Wouesters Chionwiie 
Iians by f Forester 51 

F jstei B orks to vols 3 6<f cat4i, 

Franklin’s \mob ogi iphy ij 

Qesta Romanortnu Trtns b> Swan 
& Hooper 5J 

Gibbon’s Ikdine tnd Fall 7 vols.. 

3 6/ eicli 

Qilbart s B inking 3 vols y each 

dll Bias Itaos by bmv'Mt 6 s, 

Oiraldus C ambrensis 5J 

Goethe’S Works and Correspondence^ 
m hiding Autobiof 1 vphyand \niwdjs, 
lust hUctiv^ aflmiti'^ Wetther 
M ilhthn\I< 11 r Poems tnd Ballads 
Di un IS Rtmcckt- Cox lour ni Italy 
in 1 Miscdl intous 7 1 vvt h Eariy 4 Jtd 
M sLdbiuous I eUt.r!> Corrcbpen- 
dence with 1 rkornunn md Soretj 
/Ur inJ bchillcr &c Ac By 
vinous tianblitorb rdvoL at 6a 
each ^ 

— - I mst Ttxt with Haywards 
Ifanslition (Buch'um) y 

-Fui t Part I Irons by Abna 

inwitk IX and u 64 , 

—Boyhood (Part I of the Aoti^ 
biography) Tr-uis by J, Oxoifhi'd* 
tj and IX bd 

- Remecke fox lian!) by A 

Rogeis It and it 6rf 

Goldsmiths Woiks (Gibbs,) 5 vols 
3r 6 d each 

— 1 i'ws M and w 6d Vjcar of 
W'^eneld ix and is 6d 

OrsnunonVs Memoirs and Bostobol 
tracts y 

Gray’s Letters (D C Tov^y.) 

[In 

Qi 9 s]( Anthology Trans liy E. Durg^ * 

Ss 

Greek Romances (Thcsgepjss 
Chaiiclea, Daidmls and 


t^nanciea, juapmns ana 
topho and Leucippa) T^ntfis. ^ 
R. y* ^ 

Greek Tatament. p. 




ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 
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CHreene, Marlowe, and Ben Jon^n's 
Poems. (Robert Bell,) 3J. 

Gregory’s Evidences of the C'hristian 
Religion, y. 6 d. 

Grimm’s Ganuner Greiliel. Trans, by 
E. Taylor. 3r. CJ. 

—— German Talcs. Trans, by Mrs. 

Hunt. 2 volg. 3i. 6 ci. each. 

Grossi’s Marco Visconti. 3.^, 6 d. 

Gulsot's Origin of, Repres<mtative 
Government in Europe. I’rans. by 
A. R. v^coble. 3r. 6 ti. 

-The English Revolution of 1640. 

Trans, by W. Htwlitt. 35, 6(/. 

—— History of Civilioirtion. Trans, by 
W. Hozlitt. 3 vols. 3.f. 6 J. each. 

Hall (Robert). Miscellaneous Works. 
3 .r. 

Eandboolis of Athletic Sports, 8 vols. 

3.f. 6 (i. e^ich. ' 

Handbook of Card and Tabic Games. 

2 vols. 3?. 6(f. c-ach. 

—— of Proverbs, By H. G. Bolin. 5J. 

-of Foreign Pi ovei'bs. 55. 

Hardwick's Histoiy of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Sf. 

Harrey's Circulation of the Blood. 

(Bowie.) If. and rji 6 ii. 

Hanff's Tales. Trans, by S, Mendel. 

3 .f. 61 /. 

—- The C.-iiavan and Sheik of Alex¬ 
andria. If. and IS. 6d, 

Havtbonie'B Novels and T'ales. 3 vols. 
3f, M, each. 

BazUtt’s 1 .ecinres tind Essays. 7 vols. 
3f. 6rf, each. 

Heaton's History of Painting. (Cosmo 
Monkhouso.) 5f. 

Hegel’s Philo.-opliy of History. Trans. 
Sibree. 51, 

Heine’s Poems. Trans, by E. A. Bow- 
rmg, 3f, 6d, 

--Travt'l Pictures. Trjins. by Francis 

Storr. 3J. 6tf. 

Helps (Sir .Arthur), l-ife of Thomas 
Brassey, xt. and if. 

Henderson's Ilustorical Documents ot 
tlie Middle Age. 5t. 

Hesiffey’a English Coins. (Kcary.) 6.t. 
Henry (Mauhew) On the Psalms. 5f. 
Henry of'Huniingdort's Hisftry. Trans. 
• v ^jy C Forester. 5s, 


Herodotus. Trans, by H. F. Cary. 
35. 6rf. 

-— Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 
of. $3. Turner’s No.es on.*’5j. 

Hesiod, Callimachus and Theognis. 
Tnuis. liy Rev. J. Banks. S-f. 

Hoffmann’s Talcs. T'hc Serapion 
Brethren. Trans, by Licut.-Coloncl 
Ewing. 2 V0I.S. 3J. 6d. 

Hogg's Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. 51. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death and Bible 
Cut.s. 5f, 

Homer. TVans. by T. A. Buckley, 2 
vols. 5 j. each. 

-Poiie's Translation, With Hax- 

man’.s Illustrations. 2 vols. 5.^, each. 

-Cowper’s Translation, a vols. 

3J. 6 d. each. 

Hooper’s Waterloo. 31. 6d, 

Horace. Smait's Translation, revised, 
by Buckley, 3^. 6ct. 

Hugo's Dramatic Works. Tran.s. by 
Mrs. r.roslandand F. Slous. 31. 6d. 

-Ilernani. Trans, by Mrs. Cfos- 

land. If. 

-Poems. Trans, by various v/riters. 

Collected by J. H. L. Williams. 3f.'6rf. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Trans, by Ott6, 
Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols. 3f. 6d. each, 
and I vol. 5f. « 

—~ Personm Narrative of bis Travels. 
Trans, by T. Ross, 3 vols. 5J. each. 

-Views of Nature. Trans, by Ott^ 

and Bohn. 5f, 

Humphreys’ Coin Collector’s Manual. 
2 vols. 5j. each. 

Hungary, History of. 3?. 6d. 

Hunt’s Poetry of Science. 51. 

Hutcblnson’s Memoirs. 31. 6</. 

India before the Sepoy Mutiny. 51. 

Ingulph’s Chronicles. 5f. 

Irving (Washington). Complete 
Works. 15 vols. 3J. 6d. each ; or 
in 18 vols. If, each, and e vols, tf. 6d. 
each. 

—“• Life and l.«llers. By Pierre F.. 
Irving. 2 vols. 3.f. 6 r 4 oaeJh. 

Isobrates. Trans, by J. II. Freese, 
Vol. I. Sf. 


James’ Life of Richard Occur de Lion. 
2 vols. 3f. 6 d. each. 
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BOHN’S LIBEABIES. 


Jameson (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s Hero¬ 
ines, 3J. 6d. 

Jesse (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 5r. 
Jessed- H.) Memoirs of the (Joint of 
England under tlte Stuarts. 3 vols. 
5f. each, 

- Memoirs of the Pietenders. sr. 

Johnson's l.ives of the Poets. (Napiei). 

3 vols. 3J. (>if. each. 

Josephus. Wiiston's Translation, re¬ 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. s vols. 
3r. 6rf. each. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, 

Jukes-Browne’s Plandbook ol' Pliysical 
(jcolog}'. js. 6d, Handbook of His¬ 
torical Geology. 6 j, 'I'he Building 
ot the British Isles, ’js. 6<4 

Julian the Emperor. I'raiis. by Rev. 
C. W. King, 5r. 

Junius’s Letters. Woodfall’s Edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 3J. &d. each, 

Justin, Cornelius Nopos, afid Rutrojiius. 
Trans, by Re.v, J, S. Watson. 51. 

Juvenal, Persins, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
cilius. Trans, by L- Evans. 5?. 

Sant’s (Jriiiquc of Pure Kaason. Tr.ans. 
byj. M. D. Meiklejohn. 5». 

- Prolegomena, &o. Trans, by E. 

Belfort Bax. sa 

Kelghtley’s Fairy Mythology. 5J. 
Classical Mythology. Revised by IJr. 
L. Schmitz. S-f. 

Kidd On Man. 3i. 6d, 

Klthy On Animals. 2 vols. 5f. each. 
Knight's Knowledge is Power. 5J. 

La Fontaine’s Fabler. Trans, by E. 
Wright. 3J. 6d. 

Lamartine’s History of the (Miondists. 

'rrrns. by H. T. Ryde. 3 vols. 3i-. 6d. 

I each. 

-- Restoration of the Monarchy in 

France. Trans, by Cnpt. Rafter. 

4 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

- French Revolution of 1848. 3J. Sd. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia and Eliana. 
3r. 6*/., or in 3 vols, u. each. 

-- Memorials and Letters. Talfourd’s 

Edition, revised by W, C, HazUtt. 
2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Speciibensofthe English Dramatic 
Poets of the Time of Elizabeth, y. 6d. 


I 

Lanzl’a History of Painting in Italy, 
Trans.- by T. Ro.5coe, 3 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 

Lappenberg's F.nglancl under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Turns, by B. 
Thorpe, z vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Lectures on Painting. By Barry, Opie 
and Fuseli, y. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s Treatise on Paint¬ 
ing. Tians. by J. F. Rigaud. sr. 

Lepsius’ Letters from Egypt, &c. Trans, 
by L. and J. B. Horner. 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Ernest Bell. 2 vols, 31-. 6d, each, 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
B,jrnhelni. is. ancf is, 6d, I.aokooii, 
Dramatic Notes, &c, Trans, by E. 
Beasley and Helen Zimraes'n. 3.?. (k/, 
T/iokoon separate, rr. or is. 6d. 

Lilly’s In trod action to Astrology. 

(Zadkicl.) 

Livy. Trans, by Dr. Spillan and others. 

4 vols, 511. each. 

Locke’s Philoso[)hicdl Works. (J, A. 
St. John). 2 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

-Lite. By Lord King. 3J. 6d, 

Lodge’s Porlr Ills. 8 vols. Sr. each, 
Longfellow’s Poetical and Prose W’oiks. 

2 vols, sr. each. 

Loudon’s Natural History, sr. 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. 6 
vols. sr. each. 

Lucan’s Pharsalia. Trans, by H, T. 
Riley. 5.1. 

Lucian’S Dialogues. Trans, by H. 
Williams. S-*- 

Lucretius. Trans, by Rev, J, S. 
Watson, 5J. 

Luther’s Table Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt. y. 6d, 

- .Autobiography. (Michelet). 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. 3f. 6d, 
Machlavelli’s History of Florence, &c. 
'rr.ini. 3J, 6d. 

Kallet’s Northern Antiquities. 3r. 

Uantell's Geological Excursions 
©through the Isle of Wight, &c- Sr. - 
Pctiifactions and tlieir Teauhli^ 

. 6s. Wonders of Geology. 2 vms. 
yr. 6d. each. 

Kanzonl’a The Betrotherl. $s. 

Harco Pplo’s Tmvels. Marsden'^ Edi¬ 
tion,‘greviacd by T. Wrl|ht. <jt. 



ALPSABSTICAL IfST OF 


BlartlAl's Epigrams, trans. p. 6 d. 
BKattlnoau's History of J*'ngland. 
1800 15. jr. 6 ii. 

Hi.tory oI the Peace, T8i6 46 
4 voh. 3J 6 ii. t'ach. 

Mattbew Paris. Trnns by Dr. Giles. 
3V0U. Sj eaih. 

Mattbav Of Westminster. Tians. by 
C. D. Yonge. a vols. 5^. cath. 
MipeveU’s Victories of Wellington. 5 s 

Menzel’a History of Gciiufiny. 
by Mrs. llonocks. ^vo^. 3f. 6(f. lu 

Hiohael Aiig;elo and Riffnllc, by 
Duppa and Q. de Quincy 5?. 

Michelet’s French Rt volution. Trans 
by C‘. Cocks. 31 64 
Vl^et'8 French Revolution. 3... 64 . 

Miller's Philosopliy of History, t vols. 
3f. 64/. each 

Hilton'S Pootual Works. {J. Mont¬ 
gomery.) 2 VOla. 3f 6 if Pricll. 

—— Piose Works Q, A. St. John } 
5 voK 3t, 61/. oath. 

Mitford's Our Vill ige 2 vols. 31 6./. 
cicli. 

Moliere's Dramatic Works. 'Irans by 
C It. Wall 3 voK 31. 64 . e<uh 
r Tlie Miser, Tartiille, The Miop- 
keepci turnedC/cntleiuan i> & if 6tf. 
Mo&t4.ffU’S (I.ady M. W.) I rtttis 
and Works. (Wharncluie .ind Moy 
'Ibonuis.) a vols. <J>. isuh. 
Montaigne's Essays Cotton’s Tians 
revts'^ by W. C. Ha/litt. 3 vols. 
31. 64 each. 

Montesdnieu’e Spirit of Law.s Nu¬ 
gent's 'I'rans. revised by [, V. 
Prlchanl a vols 3^. 6rf t.icli, 

Morp&y's Gd.nes of Chess. (I/>wen- 
thalf Sf. 

Mudie’e British Birds. (Martin.) 2 vols. 
^f. each. 

MAvni and MiUmry Heroes of Gieat 
f BW^n, fij. 

Meander’s History of the Cl)ri3ti.an Rc- 
* Hgkni and (liuich. to vols. Life of 
' Caribt i vi>’ Han ting and Triln- 
the <*hat< h bv the Apostles. 
Vlisiotj >f (Ilf wtiAtt Dogma, 
a Metnojials of Christian I^fe 
Jif tlie Early and Middle Ages. 
*l <5 tola 3t. 64 , cadh, 
lnl^U«i^l History of theJesuiM' Sr* 


Norths Lives of the Norths. (Jessopp) 

3 vols. 3f. 64 . each. 

Kngent 8 Memorials of Hampden, ^r. 
Otikley's Histoiyof the,S.uacensj» y.f 4 . 

OrdericUB Vitalia Ti.ms, by T 

Foiester. 4 vols. 5?. cdcli, 

Ovid. 'Frans, by II. T Riley, 3 vols. 
55. e.ich, 

Pascal’s 'Fhoughts. Tr.ins. by (’. 

Kcg.in Paul. 31. 64 . 

Pauli’s Lifeiif Alfu (1 the Great, Ar. 5r. 

-Life of ( romwell, if .ind n. 64 . 

Pausanlas’ Description of Greire. 
'1 lan'v, by Rev. A R. Sliilleto. 3 voL. 
5?. each, 

Pearson on the ( lecd (Wailoid ) 5'. 
Pepys’Ih.iry. (Bi ivlnooke ) 4 voL. 
5f e.uh. 

Percy's Rchques of Anoiint English 
Poett). (Pilchard ) 2 voK. 35.6</ca. 

Pctrarcli’s bminets 5-. 

Pettigrew’* t lironulos of Uie 'lombi. 
S»- 

P).ilo-JudseiiS. ' 1 1 ms by C. D, Yongc. 

4 vols sv e.uli 
Pickering's Uaees ol Man. <^f. 

Pindar. Tuns, by D. W. Turner. 5J. 
Plaudn^’S History of British ('ostume. 

» 

Plato, Tuns, by It C.\\y, G Jluigcj, 
and H. Divin 6 vols 51. each. 

-Apdogy, C nto, Phajdo, Prola- 

gous If .ind If. 64 

—IJiy's Analysis and Index to the 
Dul.igues 5f. 

Plautns. ' 1 1 uis, by H. T, Riley. 
2 vols. 5f. eaih 

-Tiinuinmus, Mcniichroi, Aulu- 

Iaim, Captiv). IS. and is, 64 . 

Pliny's N.ituul History, Tuns, by 
1 )(, Bostock and H. T. R'ley. 6 vcfiS. 
51 each. 

Pliny the Younger, Letters of. Mel- 
moth'" trans. rensed by Rev. F, C. 1 ’. 
Bosin<iuet, 5?. 

Plutarch's Lives. Tiani>. by Blewait 
and LoTig. 4 vols. y. 64 . each, 

-Moiaha. Trans, by Rev,! Q, W. 

King and Rev, A. K. BbiUoto, dvoie, 
Ss. each. 

Poetoy of America, (W, J, Untom) 

3.. 64 , 





PoUticalCy;c!biTfitdia,, 4V0IS. 

Polyglot of Foreign Provert)S. s.f. 

Pope's Poetical .Workrf. (('.'rtTfmhers.) 
a ^oli., 5J.- each, 

--Hnmer. (J. S, WaUson.) avols. 

5t. each. 

-Life and Letters. (Camitliers.) 5.^. 

Pottery and Porcplain. (H. ( 1 . Bohn.) 
5i. and loj. 6rf. 

Propertius. Trans, by Rev.'P^ J, F, 
Gantillon. 3.V, 6 d. 

Prout (Father.) Rchqncs. 5s. 

Quintilian’s In'^tilutcs of Oratory. 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 2 vols, 
Sj. etich. 

Racine’s 'lYagedies. 'I'rans, by R, B. 

Loswell, 2 vols.^ 3^, (')(/. each. 
Ranke’S History of tin* Popes. Toms, 
by J5. Foster. 3 vols. 3^. 6 ii. t'ach. 

-laitin and ’ Teiitonie Nation.s. 

Trails, by P. A. Aslnvorlb. 3^. bif. 

- History of JServia# Trans, by 
Afis. Kerr. 3J. 6rf. 

Rdttuie’g Insect Architecture. (J, G. 
Wood.) 5J. 

Reynold’s Discourses and ICssays. 

(Beechy.) 2 vols. 3f. eiicb, • 
Ricardo's Political Kconomy, (Con¬ 
ner.) sj. 

'Richter’s Levanal* 3t. 6if. 

*“— Flotvcr Fruit and Tliorn Pieces. 
TiUns. by Lieut.-Col. Ewing. 3J. 6(/. 

Roger de Hovenden'a Annals. Trans, 
by Pr, Giles. 2 vols. 51. each. 

Roger of Wendover, Trans, by Dr. 

Giles. 2 vols. SJ. each. , 

Roget’S Animal and Vegetable Phy¬ 
siology. 2 vols. 6i, each. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. (C. A. 
Eaton.) 2 vols. 5^ each. 

Iloscoe’s Leo X, 2 vols. 3.;. 6cf. each. 
-Lorenzo de Medici. 3/. 6 d. 

Russia/ History of. By W. K. Kelly. 
2 vols. 3f. 6 a. each. 

BallUst, Florns, and Velleius Pater¬ 
culus'. Trans, by Rev, J* S. Watson. 
Sfr -■ 

' Bo^ilRei^s \yorlts. Including History of 
' tb^ I'lilrty V^ra’ War, Revolt of the 
Ibt^erlanjtls, Wallehstein, Wiliam 
’ ‘ Corios/ Maiy Stuart^ Maid 


ofOdeans, Bride of Mesw»fti.{,<obibei», 
Ficsicp, l^oveand Intrigue, Dcin(iejLrfq», 
Ghost-Stvr, Sport of Divinity, Pdeim's, 
AcsHicHcal and Philosophical Essays*. 
&C'.* By various translators, .7volt. 
3.V 6if. each. * ' ■ 

-Mory Stuart and The M{dd"’bL 

Orleans. I'rans. by J. MeUidi' add ‘ 
Anna Swanwick. xs. and u. ‘ 

ScMegel (F.l, Lectures and MisceK 
. lanctius Works.' svols. 3#. ^/e^h. ■ 

-(A. W.). Lectures on Pirntfitfio’ 

Alt and Literature. y.6d.- ', . 

Schopenhauer’S Esruys. Sqjcdsed and 
'IVanb. by E. Belfort Bax. 5r, ' ' 

-On the Fourfold 'Root. of 'the 

Principle of Sufficient Rtiason-and 
on the Will in Natiiie. Tpans. by 
Mdme.’ Hillcbrand, $s. V ^‘' 

Schouw’g Earth, Plants, and Man.':: 
'Frans, by A. Henfrcy, 51. . • 

SchuniaxuL’B Tiarly Letters. Trans, 

May Herbert, y. bd, 

-Rci.ssiuann's Life of. Trans, by 

A. L. Alger. 3r, 6d. , < 

Seneca on Benefits. Trana by Aubrey., 
Stewart, 3^. 6t/. , t 

-Minor Ess.ays and On Clempncy, 

Trans, by Aubrey Stewart, 5rl '■ ^ 

Sharpe’s History of Egypt* • a yols. 

Sj. each. . . > 

Sheridan’s Dramatic Works., >-' 

-Plays, jr. and is. 6dl 

Sismondi'B Literature of the Sonth’ of 
Europe. Trans, by T, Rosepe,. ■si; 
voL, 3J. bd. each. -, ' ■ , ^ 

Six Old English Chronicles, '.Jj. . 

Smith (Archdeacon). Synonyihs aiidJ^ 
Antonyms. SJ. ' . ■, 

Smith (Adam). Wealth.of ' 

(Belfort Bax.) 2 Vols,3^. 

-Theory of Moral Sentiments'. 

iCV - . . 



y- ; ' ". 

Smyth’s Lectures on Modern HiStoiy. • 
^ 2 vols, 35. 6//, each. ' . - ; 

Sedrates’ Ecclesiastical Hislory/v,,^; ,V 

Rophocles. Trans, by E, P. CphaHiigi^. 

B.A. , Sf. , " ' 

Southey’s Life bf Nelson, ' '1' 

—— Lifec^'VVeslcy. 



AH^HABETICAL LIST OF BOHN'S LIBFARIES. . 
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SoiK^ineili'fl Ecclesiastical History, 5^, 

Sptaoza’8 Chief Works. Trans, by 
R. H. M. Elwes. a vols. 5J. each. 
Stanley’s Dutch and Flemish Painters, 
Sf. ■ 

Starling's N oble Deeds of Women, sj. 
Staunton’s Chess Players’ Handbook. 

g \ Chess Praxis, w. Chess Players' 
ompanion. y. Chess 'rournament 
of 1851, sj. 

Stockbardt’s Experimental Chemistry. 
(Heaton.) 5s. 

Strabo’s Geography. Trans, by 
Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5r. each. 

Strickland’s Queens of England. 6 
vols. 5i, each. Mary Queen of 
’ Septs. 2 vols. _«;r. each, 'fudor 
and Stuait Ptinccsses. 51. 

Stnart ft Revstt’a Antiquities of 
Athens. 51. 

Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars imd of 
the Graminiirians. Thomson’s trans. 
revised by T. Forester. 51. 

Sully’s Mcnioiis. Mrs. I^nnox’s 
trans, revised. 4 vols. 31. 6ci. e.ich. 

Tadtus. The Oxford trans. revised, 
a vols. y. each. 

Tales of the Genii. Trans, by Sir. 
Charles Morell. y. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivereil. Trans, 
by J. H. Witfen. 5J. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying. 
3r. 6(f. 

Terence and Phyedru.s. Tians. by H. T. 
Riley, y. 

Tbeocrltus, Bion, Moschns, and 
'lyrtasus- Trans, by Rev. J. Hanks. 
S’- 

Tbeodoret and Evagrius. y. 

fMezry’s Nf»rm;in Conquest. Tr.ans. 
by W. Jlazlitt. a vols. 31. ed. fiicli. 

Tbttoydldes. Turns by Rev. H. Dale. 
1 ‘z Vote, y, cad^. 

Wheeler's AnulysL and Summary 
, . SJ. 


Treyelyan's Ladies in Parliament, xs. 
and ly. 6ti, 

Ulrlcl’S .Shakespeare's Dramatic Art. 
Traij.s. by L. Dora Schmitz, jg \ols. 
3J. 6ef. each. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 3.?, 61 . 

Ure’s Cotton Manufacture of Great 
Britain, 2 vols. 5^. each. 

-Philosophy of Manufacture, js. 6d. 
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/; , ’^h,'^)idltion- 4 o tM'DicUonarjr of Words, Vvifh their pxonuncial ion, ely- 
rn[U)log)% alternative’SpclUntjs, 4itid varibus nleanifJg^, illuhtratef! l.-y fiaotaiioos 
- ahd.nt4merou» woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, cojajjri-uuf; a 
■ ^^tlouncih^ Gazetteer of the World; Vocabularies of Scripttire, (.Ireek, L.i'iu, 

' ^{J English Proper Names j a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Hislory of the English l^anguage ; a Dictionary of Foudgn Qnotarior.', 

> “^J^ords,, Phraises, ProYcrbs, &c.; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Nwhes,. fite. > 

^^■v'^PbiS last revision, comptiring and Kupersedinp the issues of S847, 1864, 

• and iSSo, is by far th^ most complete that the Work has mulergoao duiiug 
b tf|fe slxty-two years that it has been before the public. Every page has been 
treaty as if the book were now pub)i.slied for the first time. 


SOME PRESS OPtN,TON6 ON THE NEW £t)mONv 

^ - * Wc bcuevydhaty ail tlMhgS considered, this will be fodtui tia Ixsst 

Englf^'dwii^i^’ hi one volume., .We do not know of .Work 
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tilat ift sise awd price which can approach it in eompSetSness of yoi^^lary, 
of iilfoinrmtfQn,. and general tisefulnesR.’“-G«cr</iaif. . ^ 

*TfiC in^’si comprehenbive and the most useftil.of its' 

Oherur^ ^ , . ’ ' ’ 

*A nidgnificenl'edition of,Webster’s immortal DictionA^,* — 
tAi^raph, ' ' 

' tkfrtoncply, practical at)d aseful dictionary.’— Stmdard, 'Yi 

♦A ^ rile j^fesent, k>ok is the lavish 

''Ukrblim itt once',ahist4!Ate the verbal explanc lions of tcclmicbJ add’^ciemitic 
tcrblSi Aftd lierroit them to remain readably brief. It may be imongh to f i 
tothi^ n^lc on "Ctosi.” By the use of the little numbered dlUn^ms wc nc 
‘ed tyVwtl w<>ul^ have, feecoitie' a’treatise, and not a va)(>y t^(«^rine • ■ . 
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